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The geography of conflict: 


J. DAVID SINGER 
University of Michigan 


In the three years since this Journal first 
appeared, conflict has been examined at a 
number of levels: 
group, labor-management, interindustry, in- 
terracial, and international. And, with a few 
exceptions (7, 8), such conflict has been ap- 
proached primarily from a behavioral! point 
of view, with the emphasis on personality, 
attitude and ideology, and communication. 
It is not that the social or institutional en- 
vironment has been ignored; this aspect of 
the ecology of conflict has received more 
than adequate attention. But what has re- 
ceived relatively little attention has been 
the physical environment. The total result 
of such an emphasis might well be to con- 
vey an implication of individual or group 
autonomy—the notion that the only varia- 
bles exercising any appreciable impact on 
the behavior of the actors are the internal 
characteristics, the external behavior, and 
the social setting of the individuals and 
groups involved. 

Aware of the limitations of such an ap- 
proach, and its incompleteness as a frame- 
work for the study of social conflict, the 
editors decided to devote a special issue to 
the role of geography? in the generation 
and resolution of intergroup conflict. The 


intrapersonal, small- 


1 The word “behavioral” is not used here in 
the restricted sense in which Duncan and 
Schnore (3) use it but rather in the broader 
sense, merely implying unconcern with physical ; 
and geographical variables. 


introduction 


purpose here is to examine and emphasize 
those variables which are only partially, if 
at all, subject to human modification. Such 
environmental dimensions as climate, to- 
pography, land-sea configurations, and dis- 
tribution of flora, fauna, and mineral re- 
sources impose considerable limitations on 
man’s total autonomy. He may accept such 
limitations fatalistically, he may attempt to 
adapt to them, or he may seek to modify 
or rearrange these natural phenomena in 
order to broaden his range of alternative 
responses to the environment. But, in each 
case, the individual or the group is by no 
means completely the master of his destiny 
—there are certain “givens” to which man 
must adjust one way or another. 

In an effort to illustrate the nature and 
significance of the environment as an inde- 
pendent variable in social conflict, we have 
sought a broader range of papers than one 
might ordinarily expect to find in a special 
issue devoted to some single topic. The four 
articles in Part I are all attempts to locate 
and identify the place of geographical con- 
siderations in the study of social conflict 
and the role of geography vis-a-vis the other 
disciplines involved in such research. The 
Koch, North, and Zinnes paper first offers a 
general model of goal conflict among na- 


2 What we subsume under the rubric of “ge- 
ography” is never altogether clear, but the pa- 
pers by Kristof and Hartshorne should help dis- 
pel some of the ambiguity. 
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tions and concludes with a scheme by which 
geographical dimensions of such conflict 
might be systematically analyzed. The next 
two papers represent an effort to ascertain 
the relationship between politics and geog- 
raphy. The Kristof article provides us with 
a comprehensive analysis of the develop- 
ment of geopolitics (5), concluding with 
some pertinent observations as to its dangers 
and limitations. The Hartshorne contribu- 
tion, in a somewhat similar vein, seeks to 
explore the place of political geography in 
the social sciences and offers us a broad 
survey of contemporary thinking on the 
state of the discipline. This section con- 
cludes with Konigsberg’s summary and cri- 
tique of the literature, classical and con- 
temporary, on the role of climate in society. 

The papers in Part II represent an effort 
to examine the man-milieu relationship? in 
two distinct geographical and social set- 
tings. Murphey’s is macroscopic in ap- 
proach, dealing with the entire range of 
economic problems facing the populations 
of South Asia. Here the focus is upon na- 
tional aggregates, seeking rapid social 
change via technological innovation, and 
confronted with a stubborn array of formi- 
dable geographical limitations. On the oth- 
er hand, Jones reports on a pair of limited 
populations in urban and rural Ireland; he 
examines the ways in which religious differ- 
entiation and attempts to formalize that dif- 
ferentiation via territorial redistribution 
have interacted to both generate and medi- 
ate Protestant-Catholic conflict.* 


8 This expressive phrase is borrowed from the 
title of one of the most valuable theoretical ap- 
proaches to political geography yet published: 
Harold and Margaret Sprout’s Man-Milieu Re- 
lationship Hypotheses in the Context of Inter- 
national Politics (9). 


4 This paper is reminiscent of Walter Firey’s 
excellent study of thirteen years ago (4). 
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Then, in Part III, we have three papers 
which seek to relate certain geographical 
variables to international conflict. Here the 
emphasis is upon the physical components 
of national power and the fashion in which 
that power base, in turn, influences and 
limits the goals and strategies of the na- 
tional state. In the paper by Dunn, we find 
a critical analysis of the policies by which 
the United States has sought to acquire the 
raw materials upon which that state’s mili- 
tary power is heavily dependent.' The fol- 
lowing study by Magathan illustrates the 
intricate fashion in which West German 
military organization is affected by such en- 
vironmental factors as population age and 
skill distributions, technological levels, po- 
litical divisions, and the strategic location 
of the state in contemporary international 
politics.6 Next, German offers us a tenta- 
tive and flexible formula by which national 
physical power may be continuously as- 
sessed, concluding with a contemporary 
ranking based on this formula. 

The final part of this issue is, appropri- 
ately, devoted to the Sprouts’ paper on the 
geographical aspects of international poli- 
tics in today’s rapidly changing world. In it, 
we are reminded of the tremendous signif- 
icance of the phenomenology of political 
geography; the impact of environment may 
be great, but the way in which that envi- 
ronment ultimately affects international poli- 
tics is primarily a result of the way in which 
statesmen and publics perceive, evaluate, 
and respond to the physical world. 

The message, while not trumpeted, is 
clear. The man-milieu combination has 


5 As to whether or not there is even any rele- 
vance in the acquisition of such potential-ori- 
ented acquisition see Brodie (1) and Knorr (6). 


6 For a fascinating study of the historical back- 
ground provided by German geopolitics see 
Andrew Gyorgy’s World War II study (5). 
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made a shambles of those natural barriers 
which once offered safety to advantageous- 
ly located states; the bulwarks of ocean, 
mountain, jungle, and desert have been viti- 
ated by military technology, and, as in the 
past, the weaponry of defense has lagged 
behind the weaponry of attack. Today the 
lag is so great that strategies of defense 
have been corrupted into strategies of re- 
prisal. No longer is the plan one of repuls- 
ing the aggressor but one of retaliating 
against him with a destructiveness even 
greater than that initiated. The changes 
which man has wrought in his environment 
and the implications of such modification 
strongly suggest that the territorial state as 
an instrument of physical security is as ob- 
solete as the medieval castle. The crucial 
question is whether, having wrestled suc- 
cessfully with his environment, man will 
now demonstrate his ability to readapt his 
political institutions to the new geography 
in such a fashion as to make survival pos- 
sible. The probability is low, but the peace- 
oriented social scientist cannot flinch from 
this formidable task. There is too much at 
stake. 


ca | 
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Some theoretical notes on geography 
and international conflict’ 


HOWARD E. KOCH, JR., ROBERT C. NORTH, anv DINA A. ZINNES 


Stanford University 


Geography has long been considered a signif- 
icant variable in international conflict. Schol- 
ars and statesmen alike commonly proceed 
on the assumption that the probability of 
war between two states is some function of 
their relative proximity, of the length and 
character of shared frontiers, of the existence 
or non-existence of natural boundaries, of the 
possession or lack of strategically located har- 
bors, or of some other geographical combina- 
tion. The testing of these assumptions has 
suffered, however, from the absence of a the- 
ory—or theoretical structure—of international 
conflict within which the geography variable 
could be analyzed systematically and with 
some degree of precision. 

The first section of this paper attempts to 
construct a partial foundation for the theoreti- 
cal structure of international conflict by defin- 
ing certain basic concepts. Aithough there 
is no attempt here to build a model of inter- 
national conflict, some concepts imply models 
and hypotheses. In such instances we have 
indicated how these models and hypotheses 
might be developed. In the second section 
the defined concepts are used to delineate in 
broad fashion the relationship between geog- 
raphy and international conflict—but without 
reference to the importance or unimportance 
of geographical elements as compared with 
other phenomena. Throughout the paper we 
have attempted to clarify each of the ideas 
presented by reference to historical examples. 





‘These theoretical notes have emerged from 
work papers produced by the Conflict Study Project, 
Stanford University. 
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Concepts Basic to a Study 
of Conflict 


For the purposes of this paper the state 
is assumed to be the primary transactor in 
all international conflict situations. A state’s 
policy will mean both its goals (or aims) and 
the methods by which the state reaches, or 
proposes to reach, these goals. The goals of 
a state do not refer exclusively to ultimate 
objectives but to any (and all) concrete goals 
which can be pursued or attained at any time 
in the future. Thus a state can be seen to have 
an infinite number of goals in the sense that 
its aims can and do change over time. Further- 
more, at any particular time a state will have 
goals at varying “time levels”—tomorrow, 
next year, or ten years hence. 

If a state’s goals are thus defined, it is easily 
seen that the methods adopted to achieve 
them are also goals that must be attained 
as prerequisites to the attainment of the more 
distant objectives. Since methods can be so 
defined, it is not necessary to consider them 
apart from goals. A set of goals is defined 
as a progression such that acquisition of any 
one in the sequence depends on the attainment 
of all those preceding. Let us suppose, for 
example, that the Soviet Union aims for the 
establishment of “Bolshevik socialism” in a 
given Middle Eastern state at some point 
in the future. The first step toward attaining 
this objective might consist of a tactical alli- 
ance with “bourgeois nationalists” in the stat 
under consideration. Once this goal (method) 
has been achieved, local Communists might 
be expected to use the alliance in order to 
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achieve their own control of the state appara- 
tus. The next goal (method) might be an 
agrarian program which, in turn, would be 
calculated to provide a basis for industrializa- 
tion, itself a goal (method) for the achievement 
of “socialism” after the Communist model. 

A state, then, can entertain simultaneously 
a vast number of goal sets. Many of these, 
moreover, will be found to overlap; in some 
instances the same goal will be found in several 
goal progressions. For example, the achieve- 
ment of Communist control in a given country 
of the Middle East could serve as a goal 
(method) not only for the establishment of 
“Bolshevik socialism” there but also for the 
strengthening of Soviet Russia’s frontier se- 
curity. 

If all the sets of goals for a particular 
state at a given time could be determined, 
then these (overlapping) sets would define 
that state’s complete horizon of goals at that 
time. These sets of goals will change with 
time so that all goal sets of a state at one 
particular moment may differ from all those 
pertaining to another moment. 

A policy condition, designated by “c;,”’ is 
a goal with a time specification implied or 
explicit: State A intends to acquire a given 
island within the week or five years hence. 
State B contemplates the acquisition, within 
a year, of a certain coaling station. Two or 
more states will then be said to have incom- 
patible goals if their respective policy conditions 
cannot obtain simultaneously. In any particu- 
lar problem there may be a large number 
of incompatible policy conditions, that is, ten 
states may have ten different policy conditions 
no two of which can obtain simultaneously. 
By way of illustration, if, as in 1912, Bulgaria 
desired the ultimate incorporation of virtually 
the whole of Macedonia into its territory (de- 
noted by A—c,), while Serbia and Greece 
wished to acquire portions of Macedonia (B— 
C, and C—>c;, respectively), there are then 
three incompatible policy conditions, namely, 
(1, C2, and ¢3, since all three powers cannot 
simultaneously own the territory (see Fig. 
1). It should be noted that not every state 
will have a different policy condition with 
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respect to a particular problem. A and B 
might agree that A should acquire island z, 
an island currently owned by C, so that 
A> ( and B-> «a, but C—- er. 

Beyond the listing of incompatible policy 
conditions with respect to a certain problem, 
it should be possible also to list the number 
of incompatibilities between any two (or more) 
states, that is, the number of problem areas 
or disputes between them. Each dispute can 
be labeled with a superscript (c/) to denote 
which problem is being considered. For ex- 
ample, the ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict may 
be described in terms (here greatly oversimpli- 
fied) of a series of incompatibilities between 
them—the very status of former mandatory 
Palestine (c'), the allocation of water resources 
(c?), the rights of passage in the Suez Canal 
and Aqaba (c’), and the repatriation of the 
refugees (c*)—designated: A — cl, c?, c3, cf and 
B— ch, c2, c3, cf, so that Israel (A) and any 
one of the interested Arab states (B) have 
four incompatibilities between them. 

Whenever two (or more) states have in- 
compatible policy conditions they are said 
to be in conflict. A conflict situation refers 
to all the c;’s for a particular j; for example, 
Cl, G4, Ct, Cy, Ch... 

From this definition of a conflict it follows 
that in any conflict situation there will be 
a minimum of two parties. A party to a conflict 
situation can be defined as a ¢;, that is, each 
i is a party to the conflict. In the conflict 
situation A— ci, B—c} and C—c} there 
are three parties. However, if A— c!, B— cl, 
and C— cl, then there are only two parties. 

Each state involved in a given conflict 
is known as a participant. 

The scope of a conflict denotes its size or 
magnitude and can be measured in a number 
of different ways: according to the number 
of parties, the number of participants, the 
gross national products of the participants, 
the population of the participants, the number 
of common frontiers between the parties, mili- 
tary budgets, men under arms, the number 
of casualties, etc. The degree of severity of 
a conflict: indicates the probability that the 
conflict situation will result in violence, which 
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occurs when one or more casualties has been 
perpetrated by one party against another.” 
By means of the above-mertioned scales 
(number of participants, gross national prod- 
uct, etc.), an increase or change in a conflict 
situation can be analyzed. For example, one 
might compare two types of conflict situation: 
those which involve violence and those in 
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party may then be graphed against the increase 
in participants for the other party. Thus, 
Party I may begin with three participants, 
while Party II consists of only one participant, 
but, when a fourth participant joins Party 
I, Party II then acquires two participants. 
The graph might look something like Figure 2. 

By comparing the two types of conflict, 
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Fic. 1.—The Balkans, 1912—a multiplicity of incompatible multistate policy conditions. (Adapted 
from J. A. R. Marriott, The Eastern Question [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956], p. 439. ) 


which no violence has occurred. By using 
a number of randomly chosen cases for each 
type, the scopes of the two kinds of conflict 
could be analyzed in terms of the increase in 
the number of participants. Let us assume that 
in both types of conflict there are only two 
parties. The increase in participants for one 

2 Compare this use of the casualty concept with 
that of Richardson in Rapoport (1). 
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it should be possible to discern whether there 
are marked differences between violent and 
non-violent kinds. It may be that conflicts 
become violent only when there is an equal, 
or almost equal, number of participants in 
each party, that is, when the increase in scope 
lies along the diagonal. 

A variation in this analysis would substitute 
population or gross national product for the 
number of participants. Thus the entrance 
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of each new participant into the conflict would 
not be given equal weight as the model below 
assumes. Instead, the significance of the new 
participant would be measured in terms of 
gross national product or population size— 
with each increment added to the original 
GNP, population, or other figure (Fig. 3). 

Again, one might hypothesize that violent 
conflicts will produce graphs having a function 
approximating x = y. 

Against these scales the 1914 conflict would 
probably reveal a steep series of steps from 
limited to almost universal scope and a single, 
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almost vertical climb from low to extremely 
high magnitudes of violent interchange. The 
Quemoy crisis, subjected to the same kind 
of analysis, would present considerably differ- 
ent profiles. 

Further along, we shall consider how such 
measurements can be correlated with policy 
conditions, alternatives of action, and other 
elements to clarify a conflict situation. 

Theoretically, one can list all policy condi- 
tions for all states at a given time. By looking 
at all possible combinations of the policy con- 
ditions, it should be possible to group those 
which are mutually incompatible (those which 


cannot obtain simultaneously); each group 
would then correspond to a c’ and could ar- 
bitrarily be labeled c', c, c3, c*, .. . . Each policy 
condition within group j would then corre- 
spond to a ¢; and would be labeled ec, co, 
¢3, ete. If, in the course of this herculean task, 
the j groups were labeled consecutively, one 
would discover the number of conflicts which 
existed in the world at that time. Although 
this would be of some interest, one is more 
concerned in a study of international conflict 
with the severity or significance of conflicts— 
with the conflicts which are likely to threaten 
international peace. 

Let us assume that states attach different 
degrees of importance to their policy condi- 
tions so that for a given state a hierarchy 
of policy conditions could be constructed on 
the basis of their importance to that state. 
If such a hierarchy, or ordering, were con- 
structed for each of the n states, each c? 
could be plotted in an n-dimensional space. 





P Low C3 Cc} C4 C2 High 
iImpor-——} | | {—— | iImpor- 
tance OF 1 2 3 4 tance 


Fig. 4.—Order of importance to State A 


The coordinates of each c’ in this space would 
indicate the degree of importance of that set 
of incompatible policy conditions for each of 
the n states concerned (Fig. 4). 

For illustrative purposes let us assume for 
the moment that there are only two states 
in the world and consider the following in- 
compatibilities: A— cl, B— cl, A ¢?, B> 
c2, where c} is the third least important to 
State A; c} is fifth for B; c? is fourth for 
A; and c? is second for B ... (Fig. 5). 

It is now possible to say that all ¢?’s which 
lie above a certain line have serious implica- 
tions for world peace. In other words, in con- 
flicts where the incompatible policy conditions 
are highly important, the probability of vio- 
lence is high. With this type of model one 
could begin to test hypotheses about the im- 
portance of certain conflicts for international 
peace. One obvious hypothesis would state, 
for example, that the probability of violence 
in any international conflict is a (certain) 





function of the degree of importance of the 
incompatible policy condition for each of the 
concerned parties. In this example one might 
assert that the dotted line represents this 
function: all cs that lie above the line will 
involve violence. Or, stating the same hy- 
pothesis somewhat differently, one might sim- 
ply state that as the c’ moves away from the 
point of origin the probability of violence 
increases (Fig. 6). 

Two types of conflict can be distinguished : 
latent and overt. In a latent situation no party 
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is attempting to change the conflict. This 
circumstance may be due to a lack of percep- 
tion of the conflict, disinterest in the conflict, 
mutual agreement to keep the conflict latent, 
fear that attempts to resolve the conflict will 
further damage relationships, or any combina- 
tion of these factors. For example, the conflict 
situation A— cl, B— cl, C— ch may emerge 
from the fact that State A is unaware of the 
conflict with B and C, B is uninterested, and 
C does not want to change the status quo. 
Overt conflicts, by contrast, are those in 
which one (or more) party is attempting to 
change the situation. The probability that any 
party or participant in a conflict will attempt 
to change the conflict will be a function of the 
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importance of the incompatible policy condi- 
tion for that party (or participant) and the 
ability of the party (or participant) to achieve 
the policy condition. The party’s ability, in 
turn, will depend upon its capabilities (credits 
and assets) and its incapabilities (liabilities) 
in relation to the capabilities and incapabilities 
of the other party. Overt conflicts can be 
either violent or non-violent. 

It should be noted that violence (one or 
more casualties in a conflict situation) can 
occur intentionally or accidentally and can 
be sanctioned or not sanctioned by the acting 
state. If State A blockades State B as a 
non-violent method of forcing B to meet A’s 
demands, and a member of State B dies of 
starvation, then violence has still occurred. 
To take a more extreme example, if A and B 
are in conflict and a member of State B hap- 
pens to be walking across a street in State A 
and is killed by a car, violence—by our defini- 
tion—has occurred. Violence is thus a function 
of casualties produced by one party to a conflict 
on another party. 

Similarly, violence may or may not be sanc- 
tioned by the whole populace, or the majority 
of the populace, or the government. It may 
be argued, for example, that the assassination 
of the Archduke Ferdinand in 1914 was not 
sanctioned by all of Serbia. Since Serbia and 
Austria were in conflict, however, the assas- 
sination is considered a casualty and a violent 
act. 

We distinguish three types of casualties: 
intended, perceived, and actual. An intended 
casualty is one which the acting state has 
perpetrated or consciously expects to perpe- 
trate. A perceived casualty is one which the 
recipient state believes the acting state has 
perpetrated. An actual casualty is one which 
the research confirms as having been perpe- 
trated. Unless otherwise specified, only the 
actual casualty will be considered. 

In any overt conflict each participant state 
can choose among four types of alternatives. 
A state may (1) make a non-violent bid; 
(2) commit a non-violent act; (3) make a bid 
which carries an implication of violence; or 
(4) commit a violent act. This list does not 
represent any sort of hierarchy implying the 
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best or the least acceptable alternatives; they 
could be listed in any order. Within this scheme 
the choice of a “not to act” alternative is 
a commission of either a violent or a non- 
violent nature, depending on the consequences 
of this type of “action.” 

A bid is a threat or a promise (oral, written, 
or symbolic) of an intent, genuine or feigned, 
to commit or not to commit a certain act.* 
A bid of violence implies casualty taking. 

A commission is the completion of an act 
and is considered violent if it results in one 
or more casualties. 

When a participant state chooses one of 
these four types of alternatives, it is making 
a transaction between itself and the state (or 


violent and non-violent conflicts. If we use 
the number of participants, for example, and 
certain arbitrary but well-defined time cutting 
points, it would be possible to see the change 
in the number of participants who, let us say, 
make non-violent bids, violent bids, non-vio- 
lent commissions, and violent commissions. 
In the first time interval one might find 
ten participants making non-violent bids, two 
making violent bids, one making a non-violent 
commission, and none making a violent com- 
mission. But, as we move into a later time 
period, the number of participants making 
violent bids may radically increase, and at 
some point we may find one or more commis- 
sions of violence (Fig. 7). 


Time cutting points in a conflict (arbitrarily selected) 






































ALTERNATIVES: 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Bid of non-violence 10 8 5 2 1 0 
Commission of non-violence 1 3 3 2 0 0 
Bid of violence 2 3 3 6 10 10 
Commission of violence 0 0 3 4 5 10 

Fig. 7 


Nore.—Numbers in cells denote number of participants who chose that alternative at that time. (Assume that the 
number of participants is constant for the entire conflict.) A state can choose more than one alternative. 


states) toward which the bid or commission 
has been made. 

If the four categories of alternatives are 
considered to be inclusive, it follows that an 
overt conflict, as heretofore defined, must nec- 
essarily involve transactions. In other words, 
given an overt conflict situation, at least one 
state must have chosen one of the four types 
of alternatives: it must have made either a 
violent or a non-violent bid or commission. 

Using some of the measurement scales sug- 
gested earlier (number of participants, popula- 
tion, common boundaries, gross national prod- 
ucts), one could analyze the change in the 
choices of alternatives and again compare 


’ Contrast this concept with the somewhat dif- 
ferent definition used by Schelling (2). 


Such an analysis would suggest whether 
violent conflict can be distinguished from non- 
violent conflict in terms of changes in choices 
of alternatives. It may be that violent conflicts 
will present identifiable patterns in the shifts 
of transaction choices. 

Another approach to the study of transac- 
tions might involve a comparison of violent 
and non-violent conflicts on the basis of the 
number of violent (or non-violent) bids. One 
might find, for example, that the number 
of violent bids is considerably higher for con- 
flicts that eventuate in violence. Graphing 
the two types of conflict in terms of cumulative 
frequencies, then, violent conflicts should re- 
veal a significantly steeper incline (Fig. 8). 
Once again, the 1914 conflict and the Quemoy 
crisis suggest possibilities for this kind of 
analysis. 
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During the last six weeks before the out- 
break of World War I, the assassination of the 
Archduke Ferdinand led to an ultimatum dis- 
patched to one party, Serbia, by the other 
party, Austria-Hungary. This bid of violence 
provoked Russian partial and then general mo- 
bilization, which, in turn, triggered Germany’s 
Schlieffen Plan and the eventual involvement 
of the major powers—and many lesser ones— 
as participants in what was virtually a world 
conflict. 

The Quemoy crisis, by contrast, never in- 
volved more than four participants. Two of 
these—Nationalist China and Communist Chi- 
na—exchanged commissions of violence over 
a considerable period of time. The other two— 
the United States and the Soviet Union— 
exchanged bids of non-violence, commissions 


NON-VIOLENT 
CONFLICT 
NUMBER OF 
BIDS OF 
VIOLENCE 
TIME 


Fig. 


of non-violence, and bids of violence—but 
stopped short of commissions of violence. The 
scope of overt violence, in short, remained 
strictly limited. So, too, the magnitudes of 
violent interchange—in terms of resource ex- 
penditures and of casualties—rose sharply, 
stabilized, and then, after about two months 
of crisis, dropped steeply off. 

How are we to account for the great dif- 
ference in pattern? Why did the conflicting 
policy condition in 1914 lead to a global war, 
while the Quemoy crisis ended in a cease-fire? 

Only the completion of an empirical anal- 
ysis would provide a basis for significant con- 
clusions, but we can postulate at least this 
much: As we relate a choice of alternatives— 
such as those faced by Communist China 
in mid-October 1958—to policy conditions, 
instruments, evaluations, and resources, it will 
become clear that a transactor state, in coming 
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to a decision, will tend to assess the importance 
of its goal in terms of (a) its own national 
capabilities; (b) the capabilities of the enemy; 
(c) the probable cost to itself; and (d) its 
ability to inflict cost upon the enemy. At the 
point where the cost is clearly perceived as 
too high, the crisis—unless irrevocable deci- 
sions have been made, as with the invoking 
of the Schlieffen Plan in 1914—is quite likely 
to be reduced. 


Geographical Variables 

With these concepts of international con- 
flict, we are now in a position to consider 
the geographical variable. 

Geography can mean the science (or study) 
of the natural features of the earth generally, 
or it can refer to these features specifically. 


VIOLENT 
CONFLICT 
NUMBER OF 
{DS OF 
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TIME 
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Our concern is with the latter, and especially 
with the manner in which physical or geo- 
graphical features of the earth influence con- 
flicts. 

For these purposes a geographical element 
will be defined as (1) any physical entity which 
(2) has some value (positive or negative) for 
a state. Such geographical elements may be 
designated as resources. Physical entities in- 
clude such phenomena as mountains, water, 
ores, men, animals, and objects transformed 
by man. These entities may have positive 
value if they provide natural defenses, stra- 
tegic materials, food for the populace, man- 
power, etc.—or negative value if they consti- 
tute indefensible positions, if they are critically 
deficient in strategic materials, or food, or 
manpower, or if they are viewed as otherwise 
inadequate or detrimental by the state which 
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controls them or by another state which has 
reason for assessing them. 

The value (positive or negative) of a re- 
source is determined in the following manner. 
At a given time a state (theoretically) takes 
inventory of all those things which it would 
like to acquire (these are its sets of policy con- 
ditions) and rank-orders this list in terms of 
the amount it is willing to pay for each poli- 
cy condition. The state then determines, for 
each of these policy conditions, what resources 
it controls and what resources it does not con- 
trol which will help it achieve the policy condi- 
tion. These are its credits. The state also deter- 
mines which resources it controls or does not 
control which might be detrimental to the 
achievement of the policy condition under con- 
sideration. These resources are called liabilities. 

The discussion so far indicates that both 
possession and non-possession of a resource 
can have either positive or negative value. 
Similarly, the same resource—at the same 
time—may have greater value in one policy 
condition than in another. The same resource, 
indeed, may have a positive value for one 
policy condition and a negative value for a 
different policy condition—for the same state 
at the same time. For example, the possession 
of an international waterway may have posi- 
tive value in that it brings revenue to the 
state through whose territory it passes, but 
it may also have a negative value if it invites 
interventions on the part of a third state with 
well-defined and long-established interests in 
the waterway in question. Non-possession of 
uranium ore could render a state’s position 
insignificant in world affairs; but it could— 
through reduction of that state’s war-making 
potential—have a positive value if the state 
preferred to avoid overt conflict by forcing 
the state to be neutral. Here Switzerland’s 
geographical liabilities have proved, in the 
past, to be among its greatest assets. 

The value of a resource can also change 
with time and circumstance. The British Chan- 
nel, which served as a valuable defense barrier 
during the First and Second World Wars, might 
be of no significance whatsoever in the event 
of a third world war. The value attached to 
a resource will, of course, also differ from one 


state to another. The existence of a high- 
volume river in a territory lightly populated 
and covered with rain forest may provide 
no benefits beyond simple transportation; the 
same river placed in an area graced with both 
population and resources could provide a foun- 
dation for a powerful industrial civilization. 

There are four aspects of resources which 
are significant for the study of conflict. 

First, there is the form in which the re- 
sources are to be found—mountains, natural 
harbors, arid or cultivable lands, and many 
others. 

Second, there is the arrangement of the 
various resources with respect to each other— 
the configuration of mountains, plains, and 
natural harbors; the proximity of iron and 
coal; and other critical relationships. It should 
be noted that we are not specifying the agent 
of the organization of resources: this could 
be the wind, rain, earthquake, or man. In 
these terms a canal or dam represents a certain 
organization of resources, as does a natural 
waterway. 

Third, there are boundaries of the natural 
resources. Boundaries refer to the allocation 
of resources—the ways in which resources are 
divided among groups of people. These alloca- 
tions can be the result of political frontiers, 
trade agreements, armed invasion, political 
spheres of influence, and other factors. Bound- 
aries will expand or contract as resources 
change hands through conquest, trade, ex- 
ploration, etc. In many parts of the world to- 
day, but especially in parts of Asia and the 
Middle East, we see, for example, a continuous 
pressure and counterpressure between the fluc- 
tuating economic, political, and ideological 
boundaries of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Boundaries can bring about conflicts in 
two different ways: (1) there can be conflicts 
over the allocation of resources and (2) there 
can also be disputes over the principles of 
allocation. Mankind, over the ages, has de- 
veloped various systems for the allocation of 
resources—feudalism, capitalism, colonialism, 
imperialism, communism, and, in Soviet bloc 
countries, the satellite relationship. To a large 
degree the bipolarized conflict of the mid- 
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twentieth century is a struggle between two 
major allocation systems. 

Fourth, there are the values which a state 
attaches both to resources and to their alloca- 
tion. To what extent does a state consider 
a given resource—a tract of land, a river, 
a harbor, a mountain range, a mineral—useful, 
and how does the state compare that value 
to the value of other resources with which 
it is concerned? Does the state consider these 
resource allocations satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory, beneficial to its interests or injurious? 
According to what general system does the 
state allocate its resources, and to what degree 
does this system conform to the beliefs and 
practices of neighboring states or to influential 
powers? 

If, having made these distinctions, we relate 
resources to our basic concepts of conflict, 
we find that the organization of national re- 
sources, their boundaries or allocations, and 
the values attached to both may each be 
fitted into a conflict situation in several ways. 

In terms of the Quemoy crisis of 1958, 
for example, we find that the island and its 
environs (forms of resources and relation of 
resources to each other) were aspects of policy 
conditions for both Communist and Nationalist 
China in that each wanted control. Obviously, 
the boundaries or allocations of these same 
resources could also be considered as important 
aspects of Communist and Nationalist policy 
conditions, and, obviously, too, the extension 
of the Communist allocation system was a 
further aspect of the Communist policy condi- 
tion. Beyond this, it was some value of the 
island and its environs which determined that 
these particular resources should become as- 
pects of policy conditions put forward by 
both parties, and it was some value—positive 
to the Communists and negative to the Na- 
tionalists—which made the Communist alloca- 
tion system an issue. 

The fact that Quemoy was an island in 
a particular place with special value to both 
parties undoubtedly influenced choices of al- 
ternative. It influenced the Communists toward 
using physical force in the first place, it influ- 
enced the Nationalists toward retaliating with 
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physical force thereafter, and later, perhaps, 
it had something to do with the Communist 
decision to call a cease-fire. Wholly different 
forms and relations of resources—the “under- 
developed” nature of the Chinese economy, 
the resource capacity of Communist China 
generally, the capabilities of Nationalist China, 
and the resources of the United States and 
the Soviet Union in the background—also 
influenced choices of alternatives on both sides. 
Again, too, the allocations and the values 
attached to resources, to allocations, and to 
systems of allocation all had something to do 
with choices of alternatives. 

Finally, resources in the form of weapons 
systems and military ordnance and equipment 
served as instruments for effecting the physical 
violence. We can argue, too, that the Chinese 
Red Army artillery units and the Chinese 
Communist system of military allocation of 
resources—like Nationalist military units and 
allocation systems and, indeed, the United 
States Seventh Fleet—were also instruments 
for carrying out bids and commissions of vio- 
lence. 

Up to this point we have described the 
ways in which the organization of resources, 
their boundaries and allocations, and the val- 
ues attached to both can be fitted into a crisis, 
but we have not suggested how their function- 
ing can interact—affectively—with the func- 
tioning of other elements of a crisis situation. 

The state of the Chinese economy, for ex- 
ample, and the location of the offshore islands 
(form of the resources and their relation to 
each other) influenced not only the choice 
of alternative, as we have already suggested, 
but also the choice of weapons, the nature 
and extent of weapons expenditure, and many 
other aspects of the conflict. Recollections 
of decades of Chinese frustration under West- 
ern imperialism (stored negative evaluation 
of resource allocation and of the allocation 
system) influenced the choice of a violent 
alternative and many other aspects. The mag- 
nitude and duration of the artillery bombard- 
ment were affected by the significance of the 
islands, in terms of these various interactions, 
to the People’s Republic of China, by the 
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estimated cost to China of further action and 
its probable consequences, and by many other 
factors in the crisis. 

To pinpoint as many of these interactions 
as possible, we can order the various elements 
of special interest to us within the highly 
oversimplified matrix of Table 1. 

By reordering in this way the various ele- 
ments under consideration, we make it pos- 
sible to relate each of them to all of the others 
in a systematic fashion. The matrix could 


be extended, of course, to include other ele- 
ments or to show Communist China in inter- 
action with Nationalist China in terms of 
these, or other, phenomena. For any choice 
of alternative—the Austro-Hungarian ultima- 
tum to Serbia in the 1914 crisis, for example, 
or the Russian mobilization, or the German 
invoking of the Schlieffen Plan, the Chinese 
Communist decision to shell Quemoy, or the 
cease-fire later on—we can measure the crisis 
against scales such as those mentioned above, 
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and we can also identify the interactions of 
various elements with the alternative selected. 
Or, in an ongoing crisis, we can pinpoint 
the main phenomena which will influence the 
future choice of alternatives. A thoroughgoing 
matrix, of course, would include important 
elements which have been omitted because 
of space limitations and the geographical em- 
phasis of this particular discussion. 

The matrix in Table 1, then, indicates the 
possible interactions between geographical ele- 
ments and certain other aspects of a conflict, 
but it does not postulate relationships. We 
have not discussed how the various geographi- 
cal phenomena will influence the stages of a 
conflict or what theirjrelative importance is 
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likely to be in comparison with other elements. 
It is obvious that there are many hypotheses 
possible for the interactions revealed by each 
matrix cell. The next step for this study is 
the development of such hypotheses, an under- 
taking which does not fit within the scope 
of this paper but which we shall deal with 
in due course. 
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The origins and evolution of geopolitics’ 


LADIS K. D. KRISTOF 
University of Chicago 


Human Nature and Natural 
Environment 


It is characteristic of our age that man’s 
contact with his natural environment? is 
rapidly diminishing. Our living quarters, 
working places, and means of transporta- 
tion are centrally heated and _air-condi- 


11 wish to express my gratitude to all those 
who have, personally or anonymously, contrib- 
uted professional advice and criticism during the 
preparation of this study, to my wife who pains- 
takingly rewrote innumerable passages into in- 
telligible English, and to Mrs. Helen Forsythe, 
who volunteered the arduous task of typing and 
retyping both the text and the multilingual foot- 
notes. 


2 Some geographers will, perhaps, object to 
the term “natural environment” as used in this 
paper. Indeed, what is called “natural environ- 
ment” is often cultural environment (cultural 
landscape). But, again, cultural landscape is all 
too often a misnomer, too; it frequently has 
nothing to do with culture. Culture implies 
something cultivated (more or less), that is, the 
result of a known, and presumably desired, cau- 
sal relationship. Yet many of the changes caused 
by man in the natural environment—and among 
them probably almost all of those most enduring 
~are an incidental, unknown at the time, or even 
unwanted result of man’s activity. Then we 
should remember that nature always tries to 
“heal” its man-made “wounds,” and it is de- 
batable whether this “second-growth” nature— 
this new skin which covers old scars—is less 
natural than the primordial one was. For a cri- 
tique of the concept of “natural environment” 
see Hartshorne (41, pp. 65-71). 


tioned. It is only on rare occasions that our 
foot (or shoe) touches mother earth, and, 
whenever the outdoor temperature seems to 
us at variance with the optimum of our 
preferences, we are able not only to cover 
90 per cent of our bodies with warming or 
cooling clothes but to reduce our contact 
with the natural elements to the few min- 
utes it takes to get into and out of the car. 
Even such occupations as farming or log- 
ging, which supposedly force men to lead 
an outdoor life, do not in fact require more 
than 40 to 60 (out of 168) hours a week 
to be spent in the fields and woods. True, 
there are still countries where at least part 
of the population—the herdsmen and the 
hunters—spend a few months every year un- 
der the skies, but this way of life is rapidly 
disappearing even in backward areas of the 
contemporary world. 

There was, however, a time when man 
was at the mercy of nature—when nature 
ruled over his habits of work and play, over 
what and how much he ate, and over where 
and how long he lived. The elements were, 
like an absolute ruler, striking terror or 
bringing relief, and man had neither the 
means nor the temerity to challenge them; 
he was always awed and ready to pay trib- 
ute of gratitude or propitiation. It was a 
time when nature imprinted on the human 
mind, from the cradle to the grave, a vari- 
ety of images, the intensity of which could 
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not be matched even by those induced by 
the most thorough totalitarian indoctrina- 
tion. It was a time when man was nature 
directed. 

Modern man has not, so far, escaped 
the grip of his environment, but nature 
no longer frightens him; he molds nature 
and hopes to change, even to conquer, 
it. Only on rare occasions can an earth- 
quake, typhoon, or tornado strike terror and 
imprint in man’s memory an unextinguish- 
able image which may influence his future 
behavior. While primitive man was wholly 
surrounded by and lived in nature, modern 
man is wholly surrounded by and lives in 
a social environment. The direct impact of 
the laws of nature is replaced by that of so- 
cial laws and forces—hence the tendency to 
view the historical and social environment 
as the determining factor. Man becomes 
less “natural” and more human and social; 
he becomes man directed. 

He remains, however, aware that nature 
limits his potentialities. A heating plant or 
air-conditioning device cannot transform 
the climate of the Arctic or of equatorial 
Africa. Neither can drainage, irrigation, or 
fertilizer make all lands productive. Despite 
new inventions, man’s “conquest” of the 
earth—his mastery of nature—does not be- 
come boundless. There always remains a 
limit, imposed by nature, which man van- 
not escape. It is this consciousness of the 
existence of fetters imposed by the environ- 
ment that makes the German geopoliticians 
speak about the Erdgebundenheit (“earth 
dependence”) of man and politics. We may 
be proud of the degree to which we have 
succeeded in emancipating ourselves from 
the dictates of natural forces, but we have 
to admit that modern man still remains na- 
ture limited. 

The fact that environment influences* 
human life, in one way or another, has been 
admitted since ancient times and must still 
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be admitted in our day. But the difference 
between the early geopolitical writings and 
the contemporary ones has its roots in the 
distinction between the nature-directed and 
the nature-limited man. True, the objec- 
tion may be raised that what separates these 
early writings from modern ones is not a 
different notion of how much “geography” 
conditions man but a different concept of 
human nature itself. Namely, until the 
eighteenth century, all thinkers (perhaps 
with the exception of Machiavelli) consid- 
ered human nature as static and fixed—fixed 
by God, climate, or race—while modern 
thinkers developed the theory of a chang- 
ing and plastic human nature. However, 
this distinction, although real, is not suffi- 
cient to differentiate between ancient and 
contemporary geopolitcial thought. The 
modern theory of a changnig and plastic 
human nature does not necessarily deny de- 





3 The notion of “influence” is unacceptable 


British and French are somewhat less adamant 
on the subject (perhaps because they never 
had an Ellen Churchill Semple), and the Rus- 
sians are wholly unperturbed and speak of “in- 
fluences [vliiania] of the geographical environ- 
ment.” The Americans argue that nature does 
not initiate, at least not consciously and purpose- 
ly; hence it is a passive factor and cannot be said 


to influence anybody. Omitting certain philo- | 


sophical questions, it remains whether such a 
position is correct from the semantic point of 
view. Does the common and professional (in 
biology, psychology, economics, history, etc.) 
use of the English language justify such an in- 
terpretation and limitation of the meaning of the 
word “influence?” Wittfogel (180, pp. 724, 732) 
has argued that a “passive” or “limiting” (but 
not necessarily immobile and unchanging) fac- 
tor not only can exercise an influence but can 
even be at times the guiding ( Richtung gebend ) 
force. Wittfogel reaches similar conclusions on 
the basis of a different bibliography (181). 
Later he modified his ideas on this subject (182, 
p- 11). 
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terminism. History, modes of production, 
libido, etc., are at times advanced as deter- 
mining elements (135). But modern schools 
of thought, even when they accept deter- 
minism, reject the earlier thesis that geo- 
graphical conditions can be the decisive 
factors. The geographical environment is 
thought of only as limiting the economic 


| possibilities of a country and determining, 
_ at most, its strategic situation but not hu- 


man nature per se. 


Premodern Geopolitical Writers 


Among the premodern writers who have 


_ analyzed the impact of the natural environ- 


ment on man, Aristotle and Jean Bodin are 
outstanding. Their conclusions, although not 


' unique, opened new avenues of thought 
' and incited many writers to further re- 


' search in the field. 








Aristotle.—Twenty-three centuries before 


the word “geopolitics” was coined, Aris- 
| totle discussed many questions we would 
' classify as geopolitical.’ He considered the 


4 Some exceptions should be noted. The nine- 
teenth-century British historian H. T. Buckle 


| (14) granted the physical environment a very 


generous share, to say the least, in the shaping of 


' man’s history. Twentieth-century German ge- 


ographers and geopoliticians bowed quite often 


_ to geographical determinism (49). In America, 


Huntington goes far in stressing that the physical 


| environment molds culture and individual char- 


acter (58-60, 62). 


5 Some of Aristotle’s views on this subject had 
previously been expressed by Plato, and both 
Plato and Aristotle seem to have borrowed from 
Hippocrates, who related climate to man’s physi- 
cal and intellectual traits (55). For a general 
survey of the geographical concepts in the an- 
cient world see E. H. Bunbury (15). A selection 
of ancient Greek writings on geography and cos- 
mology can be found in E. H. Warmington 
(172). For a historical survey of the evolution 
of geography and political geography since an- 
cient times see A. Hettner (52, pp. 4-109) and 
0. Maull (97, pp. 1-31). 
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natural environment from the point of view 
of (a) its impact on human character and 
(b) its implications for the economic and 
military necessities of the ideal state. The 
inhabitants of an ideal state must be worthy, 
and “there are three things which make 
men good and virtuous; these are nature, 
habit, rational principle.” The relation be- 
tween nature and the character of the 
citizens “can be easily understood by any- 
one who casts his eye on the more cele- 
brated states of Hellas, and generally on the 
distribution of races in the habitable world.” 
Climate and national character are closely 
related; heterogeneity of the territory of a 
state breeds heterogeneity among the peo- 
ple and prevents the achievement of unity 
and peace within the country. The geo- 
graphical environment molds men’s charac- 
ters by favoring one or another occupation, 
and certain ways of earning a livelihood 
make people prefer one kind of political 
regime, while other ways foster different 
preferences. There is a direct relationship 
between the goodness of people and their 
occupation. Hence the occupations can be 
classified hierarchically according to the de- 
gree of virtue they promote and the kind of 
regime they make possible (4, Books iv, v, 
and vii). 

Aristotle also considers the geo-econom- 
ical conditions which the territory of a state 
must fulfil, at which point he expresses pref- 
erence for a state territory which would 
permit autarky and discusses problems of 
geostrategy, stressing the fact that geo- 
graphical isolation protects a state not only 
from an outright military attack but also 
from undesirable influences. Revolutionary 
ideas from abroad may undermine the sta- 
bility of a regime which otherwise would 
be able to maintain itself. 

Bodin.—Bodin’s climatic theories must be 
considered original even if they follow Aris- 
totle’s tripartite division. They are impor- 
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tant because they have influenced many 
writers, among them Milton, Montesquieu,® 
and Burke. Bodin expounds them exten- 
sively in the first chapter of the fifth book 
of Les six livres de la république. 

The natural environment of each particu- 
lar republic has to be considered “in order 
to adjust the form of the commonwealth to 
the nature of places and the human laws to 
the natural laws.” Whenever the rulers have 
failed to do this and “have tried to make 
nature obey their edicts,” great harm re- 
sulted, and “many a great state has been 
ruined.” It is consequently surprising that 
“those who have written about the Repub- 
lic have not treated this question” (6, p. 
663). 

Bodin clings to the concept of a fixed hu- 
man nature and, puzzled by the diversity 
of human character, tries to explain the lack 
of uniformity by environmental influences. 
He criticizes Plutarch for not having under- 
stood why people from different regions ex- 
press preferences for different regimes. He 
points out that the architect tries to adapt 
his construction to the material and site he 
has at his disposal. The politicians must fol- 
low the architect’s example; the political 
structure must fit the human character as 
molded by the given environment.’ 

However, it must be pointed out that 
Bodin does not consider the geographical 
environment as the sole or even the most 
important fact in human life. He thinks that 





® Not all scholars agree that Montesquieu was 
influenced by Bodin. Some think that there is 
only an analogy and some common knowledge 
of Aristotle’s point of view (103). Bodin’s the- 
ories have been extensively analyzed by Meuten 
(102) and by Fournol (29). 


7 Bodin’s argument must be understood as an 
integral part of a philosophy of universal har- 
mony. Man and his works must fit not only into 
nature’s order but also into that of the whole 
cosmos. For instance, Bodin accepts the tripartite 
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certain characteristics determined by the 
climate may be modified by other influences. 
The influence of the natural environment is 
regarded as one of the several factors which 
political scientists should, but have often 
failed to, consider. But, in spite of this qual- 
ification of nature’s ability to determine life, 
Bodin remains an exponent of the premod- 
ern geopolitical school. He teaches that na- 
ture can and does not only limit our capac- 
ity to do certain things but also determines 
our will to do or not to do these things.® 
Aristotle’s and Bodin’s geopolitical writ- 
ings are representative of their times be- 
cause they are primarily concerned with 
what is the unavoidable and compulsory 
impact of the natural environment on man 
and his political life. They do discuss ques- 
tions which interest geopoliticians today, 
but their primary concern is of a natural 
science character. In other words, they seek 
the laws of nature (not the moral jus natu- 
rale, but the physical jus naturae) which 
govern human life in its natural setting. 
Hence their geopolitics strives to be an ob- 
jective science about a relationship which 
actually exists and not one which is merely 
possible (or is regulated by man). Man’s 
will being largely determined by outside 





division of climatic regions not merely as a hy- 
pothesis or working scheme; it appeals to him 
because it seems in harmony with the rest of the 
world, particularly the order of the planets. He 
even tries to reconcile it with the biological ele- 
ments of the human body (29, pp. 120-21, 126). 


8 Bodin is about the last to hold these views 
in such a generalized way. Montesquieu, al- 
though he uses similar arguments, represents a 
transition toward the modern view and seems 
to be an adherent of the so-called emancipation 
theory: man, in his historical development, pro- 
gressively frees himself from the bonds of nature 
(106, Vol. I, Book XIX). The classic exponent 
of the emancipation theory is Hegel (48, pp. 80, 
225, 241). For a discussion of the emancipation 
theory see Wittfogel (180, pp. 496-500). 
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conditions, geopolitics is, in a sense, not 
only objective but also amoral and apoliti- 
cal. 


The Modern Geopolitical Writers® 


The contemporary geopolitical schools 
have, in general, abandoned the idea that 
the geographical environment can deter- 
mine to any significant extent the nature of 
modern man and have, consequently, con- 
centrated their attention on the prudential 
dictates of the environment. In other words, 
the modern geopolitician does not look at 
the world map in order to find out what 
nature compels us to do but what nature 
advises us to do, given our preferences.1° 

Perhaps this characterization of modern 
geopolitical thought may not seem entirely 
accurate, since some geopoliticians try to 
read from the map certain compelling dic- 
tates of foreign policy, but they are never 
concerned solely with geopolitics per se. 
They combine geopolitics with (or, more 
exactly, put it in the service of) certain 
ideas or theories, and it is only in combina- 
tion with the idea of a master race, of the 


9 Neither this nor the following sections are 
intended to be a review of all schools of, or 
trends in, geopolitics. Such a task could not be 
accomplished within the framework of this study. 
Only those writings are analyzed which, in this 
writer's opinion, either have contributed most to 
the foundations of modern geopolitical thought 
or, on the contrary, have contributed most to its 
depreciation. 


10 “Physical environment never compels man 
to do anything; the compulsion lies in his own 
nature. But the environment does say that some 
courses of conduct are permissible and others 
impossible” (60, p. vii). Huntington’s statement 
is, however, ambiguous, because if environment 
succeeds in changing man’s “own nature,” then 
it succeeds also in compelling him to do certain 
things. Huntington’s book is devoted precisely 
to the thesis that climate is one of the three 
factors (the other two being race and culture) 
which mold human nature. 


necessity for autarky and expansion, of the 
necessity to combat or spread a religious or 
political gospel, that modern geopolitics ac- 
quires a determinative character.!1 A genu- 
inely deterministic school of geopolitics 
must accept the compelling character of the 
natural environment in both foreign and in- 
ternal politics. Aristotle and, to a greater 
extent, Bodin devoted their attention pri- 
marily to the problem of what regime is 
possible within a given geographical set- 
ting. Contemporary geopolitics, on the con- 
trary, rejecting the theory of a _nature- 
molded human character (or, alternatively, 
accepting the theory that modern man has 
succeeded in emancipating his thought from 





11 There remains one, as yet unexplored, av- 
enue of partial revival of past theories that na- 
ture molds at least some aspects of the human 
character. This would be through C. G. Jung’s 
and S. Freud’s theory of “collective subcon- 
scious.” If it could be shown that the psychic 
heritage (psychische Erbmasses) common to all 
humanity is not static but, on the contrary, en- 
riched by the experiences of the succeeding gen- 
erations (as stored in the subconscious), then 
the collective subconscious would vary accord- 
ing to the variety of life-experiences. A people 
living through many generations in the rough cli- 
mate of northern Siberia would store in its sub- 
conscious a different kind of psychic impression 
than another people settled for twenty-five cen- 
turies in the sunny valleys of Transcaucasia. It 
follows from this that our conscious, which uses 
the subconscious as its nourishing ground ( Ndhr- 
boden), would be indirectly influenced by our 
and our ancestors’ geographic environment. Jung 
makes the following comment on this hypothe- 
sis: “Thus I feel less sure as to whether there 
are such hereditary ‘branches’ [of the psychical 
predisposition], that is special differentiations 
due to local or racial influences. It seems to me 
entirely possible and even likely that such dif- 
ferentiations really exist despite all theoretical 
prejudice to the contrary. However, I have so far 
not found sure evidence for their existence. . . . 
I regret thus that I am unable to give you a clear 
cut answer on this question” (72). 
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the grip of nature),!* has concentrated on 
geostrategy and the foreign-policy implica- 
tions of geo-economics. The fact that, even 
among the so-called determinist geopoliti- 
cians of our day, so few have shown an in- 
terest in the problem of the correlation be- 
tween the internal regime of the state and 
the natural environment is, in a way, proof 
that they, too, are hardly genuine deter- 
minists. 

This, of course, does not mean that geo- 
politics should not be concerned with prob- 
lems of internal politics. On the contrary, it 
is unfortunate that geopolitics tends to be 
identified with geostrategy. Geopolitics 
should cover all the field parallel to, and 
intermedial between, political science and 
political geography, and, indeed there have 
been a few such studies (13, 36, 85, 88, 
159, 160). 

In general, it is very difficult to give a 
definition of today’s geopolitics. Geopolitics 
is a war casualty; it has been used and mis- 
used by strategists and expansionists of all 
shades beginning with Mahan and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and ending with Hitler and 
Tojo. Propagandists and antipropagandists 
invaded the field of geopolitics, seeking a 
scientific polish for their biased arguments, 
and geographical ignorance, widespread 
within all social strata, facilitated their task. 
Few people realized that any map is neces- 
sarily only a distorted picture of a given 





12 Jung (72) thinks that man always inherits 
the disposition toward subconscious representa- 
tions but that, with the progress of civilization, 
his tie (Verbindung) to the collective subcon- 
scious becomes weaker and that more of the 
subconscious is raised to the level of conscious- 
ness. Hence it is probably more correct to as- 
sume that contemporary man has freed his char- 
acter from determination by the natural environ- 
ment than to deny that man’s nature was ever 
molded by it. Primitive man, guided primarily 
by the subconscious, may have had his thoughts 
actually determined by the natural environment. 
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area and were inclined to accept any map 
as a scientifically reliable document; prop- 
aganda maps were accepted as empirical 
evidence, because “proof” could be seen 
(7). “A verbal denial of the content of a 
map [has to] overcome the profound dis- 
trust of those ideas which contradict the 
evidence of sense impression” (136). A spe- 
cial technique of eye-catching maps has 
been developed which combines skilfully 
area distortion with colorful shadings and 
impressive arrows drawing attention to cer- 
tain spots.!° This technique may not be 
wrong in itself; it can help to bring into re- 
lief important facts and political problems, 
provided the reader of the map possesses 
enough critical sense. 

The German geopoliticians in particular 
did excellent pioneering work in geopoliti- 
cal education by drawing maps on most un- 
familiar grids (31). We have been too ac- 
customed to the Mercator projection and 
maps centered on the Europe-United 
States—Japan latitude, but the new maps 
have reminded us that the world may ap- 
pear very differently according to the spot 
at which it is centered. This has helped us 
to understand why different statesmen and 
nations may have very different opinions 
about the geopolitical and geostrategical 
problems of the world; everyone evaluates 
the same problem from his own geographi- 
cal perspective, and every nation thinks in 
terms of a world map centered on its own 
country (115, p. 373). 

Unfortunately, during the last war both 
the geopolitical maps and the accompany- 
ing texts were integrated into the national 
propaganda networks. The result was that 
geopolitics ceased to be a science, or at least 





13 Cf. Haushofer’s soul-searching as to how a 
geopolitical map might be scientifically objective 
yet serve one’s national interests (46, pp. 343- 
48). A good example of propaganda maps is 
found in Wirsing (178, 179). 
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ceased to be practiced and considered as 
such, and the very term “geopolitics” fell 
into disrepute.1* Since World War II, many 
political scientists have become reluctant to 
engage in geopolitical research. Conse- 
quently, it might be useful to draw a bal- 
ance sheet of truth and falsehood about geo- 
politics and consider where the errors origi- 
nated and how they can be avoided. 


Misunderstood Geopoliticians and 
Misused Geopolitics 


The organic theory of the state.—Proba- 
bly the most common charge leveled against 
geopolitics is that it is inextricably tied to 
what is rather vaguely referred to as the 
“organic theory of the state,” that is, a the- 
ory which holds that all components of the 
state “grow” together into one “body” 
which has a “life” of its own. 

The organic theory of the state is a philo- 
sophical (or, more specifically, a metaphys- 
ical) concept of the state. Although it may 
be true that “a social organization operated 
by men” cannot be said to have a young or 
old age, “since men collectively through suc- 
cessive generations are at no time older 
than their predecessors” (65, p. 185), this 





14K, Haushofer was quite right in pointing 
out that every nation has its own (i.e., subjec- 
tive) geographical consciousness, but he under- 
mined the scholarly character of his school of 
geopolitics when he declared that “geopolitics 
shall and must become the geographic conscience 
of the state” (46, p. 27). Obviously, geopolitics 
which “shall and must” be the conscience of one 
particular state or regime no longer strives to 
become the conscience and serve the values of 
humanity as a whole. A. Haushofer (Karl’s eldest 
son) was well aware of the fact that “the more 
geopolitics strove ‘to become the geopolitical con- 
science of the state,” the more it became “sub- 
servient to the political will” and to the demands 
of current politics (43, p. 19). In America some 
felt that Spykman’s work was part of “the crop 
of current war propaganda books emanating from 
our universities” (16, p. 17). 
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is irrelevant to the organic theory of the 
state which holds that the “life” of the state 
is not related directly to men qua physical 
organisms. The state is, in its essence, a 
spirit, or idea, in which, and through which, 
all nationals are bound spiritually into an 
organic oneness: into unity in multiplicity.’ 
All references to a state’s birth, life, or 
death are references to spiritual phenomena 
which may or may not be related to the 
empircial fact of appearance or disappear- 
ance of political units on the world scene." 
It is only if we combine with, or introduce 
independently from, this philosophical or- 


15 The concept of the state as a community 
based on a transcendental spiritual union is not 
exclusively German or specifically Hegelian. It 
has deep roots in Russia, particularly in the writ- 
ings of A. S. Khomiakov. The concept of soborna 
Rossiia is typically a metaphysical organic con- 
cept of the state, and the problem is not whether 
a state or nation is an organism. It is whether 
men ought—in accordance with their inner na- 
ture—to seek such an organic unity in the com- 
mon endeavor to attain certain goals which are 
beyond the reach of men qua individuals. These 
are, of course, purely philosophical questions, 
but it must be remembered that many Russian, 
German, and other thinkers are not likely to 
separate the physical from the metaphysical 
realm. They see in the empirical world either 
a material expression of the spiritual or merely 
a stepstone in the ascending movement toward 
a higher stage—toward the spiritualization of all 
the material. Consequently, the organic unity of 
the transcendental world is necessarily assumed 
to be either reflected in the physical world or 
present in it in statu nascendi. 


16 For many a Russian the 1917 Revolution 
meant the death of the fatherland; for others 
it marked the birth of a fatherland. There was 
even an official attempt to deny any legal con- 
nection between tsarist Russia and the Commu- 
nist Soviet Union. In fact, whenever the ques- 
tion of recognition of a new regime, or of ac- 
knowledging the formation or demise of a state, 
is raised in terms of international law, the under- 
lying issue is that of correlation between the 
empirical (material) and non-empirical (spirit- 
ual) “life” of a state and/or nation. 
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ganic theory of the state the empirical con- 
cept of the state area as a geographical-bio- 
logical organism that we descend into trou- 
bled geographical and geopolitical waters 
(40, p. 256; 52, p. 252). The philosophical 
distance between America and continental 
Europe (esspecially Germany and Russia), 
together with a peculiar American distrust 
of all metaphysical thinking, led to much 
misunderstanding of some of the European 
political and geopolitical writings.17 

If we take a closer look at the writings of 
the two most important among the found- 
ers of modern geopolitics—Ratzel and Kjel- 
lén—we see that much of the criticism to 
which they were, and are, subjected is not 
well founded. Neither of them submerges 
the individual within a state organism. Rat- 
zel stresses that within the state, a “most 
imperfect” organism, “men maintain their 
independence and not even as slaves could 
they lay it aside.” They may at most “sac- 
rifice their free will when bending it at one 
occasion and putting it in the service of the 
whole at another.” Nations and states “are 
not organisms properly speaking but only 
aggregate-organisms” the unity of which is 
forged by “moral and spiritual forces” (112, 
Part I, p. 2). The state is a “spiritual and 
moral organism. The spiritual nexus unites 
that which is physically separated and for 
that very reason the biological comparison 
is no longer suitable. What leads and guides 
the state organism in the spiritual realm is 


17 E. Troeltsch noted the lack of understand- 
ing between Germany and the countries to the 
West, a difficulty generated by the “permanent 
problem of the difference between the German 
system of ideas—in politics, history and ethics— 
and that of western Europe and America,” while 
“the works of Kjellén supply clear evidence of 
the affinity” and “natural kinship” which exists 
between the Germans and the “conservatives of 
all countries, and especially in northern Europe, 
[which] is largely under the intellectual influence 
of Germany” (163, p. 201). 
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precisely that which reaches beyond the 
world of the other [i.e., biological] organ- 
isms” (115, p. 11). 

Kjellén, always considered the chief vil- 
lain of the organic theory, seems to make it 
clear from the beginning that he treats the 
state as a living body. His state has a life, 
growth, old age, and a time of death. It has 
also both a body and a soul and is subject 
to the laws of life. But ultimately, and de- 
spite Kjellén’s use of an organic-theory vo- 
cabulary, one cannot but conclude that he 
speaks in metaphor. The individuals and the 
nation are to him more important than the 
state. The nation can survive the disappear- 
ance of the state, but the state “loses all 
hope” of revival if the nation becomes ex- 
tinct. Hence “the state appears to be an ac- 
cidental being while the nation is the true 
being.” But not even the nation—a multi- 
tude united into one living being—is the 
most important factor in the life of the 
state. Kjellén reaches a conclusion that is 
“both from the practical and theoretical 
point of view of immeasurable importance: 
the life of the state is, ultimately, in the 
hands of the individuals” (80, pp. 218-20). 

Had Kjellén actually conceived the state 
as a living organism, he could never have 
permitted the individual to remain inde- 
pendent and still less to retain the power 
of life and death over the state. His state 
has at no time any truly independent life. It 
does not approach, even remotely, the sov- 
ereign status of Hegel’s Weltgeist or Marx’s 
“material forces.” And, although “our or- 
ganic theory shows its superiority also in the 
fact that it gives the state a goal of its own,” 
this goal of the organic state is hardly dif- 
ferent from that of any democratic state, 
namely, “the welfare of the nation” and 
“improvement upon the [moral] inclinations 
of the people.” Moreover, Kjellén insists 
that the power of the state to seek the na- 
tional welfare ought not to be unlimited; it 
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ought to be circumscribed “where the indi- 
vidual has a goal proper to his personality 
[Persénlichkeitzweck]” (80, pp. 228-32) .18 

We have to conclude that, although Kjel- 
lén insists that the state is “something dif- 
ferent than the sum of its parts” and that 
it is a personality, “a true personality with a 
life of its own, and not a conglomeration of 
individuals” he does not think of the state 
as an organic biological-geographical body. 
He does not want the state to be regarded 
as “an abstraction,” but his theory goes lit- 
tle beyond the organic analogy which was 
so popular in the Middle Ages.'® His chief 
interest is to combat the legalistic concept 
of the state which prevailed in his day and 
which conceived of the state merely as the 


18 Nothing said above should be interpreted 
as meaning that Kjellén believed in equalitarian 
democracy. On the contrary, he favored a hier- 
archical and elitist society in which, as in classic 
and medieval political philosophy, duties prevail 
over rights, Although Wittfogel (180, pp. 31-37) 
branded him a trail-blazer of fascism, he was a 
rationalist, and his nationalism was qualified. 
For Kjellén, well-developed and self-sufficient 
“national personalities” were not incompatible 
with, but a prerequisite for, a European union 
which he favored. Much about Kjellén’s political 
philosophy can be learned from an essay he 
wrote during World War I (77). 


19 It is interesting to note that the French his- 
torian-geographer Lucien Febvre, a vigorous 
critic of Ratzel, writes in a vein quite reminiscent 
of both Kjellén and Ratzel, especially the latter: 
“To us they [the great nations of the modern 
world] appear, and justly so, like actual historic 
and moral personalities. They have their inner 
life and their own character, but also their physi- 
cal individualities, their exterior shape, and their 
material figure, which is so distinct and familiar 
that we never think of them under any other 
aspect than their present one; their shapes seem 
to us today to have a sort of eternal necessity” 
(26, p. 296). (My italics.) For the best example 
of medieval organic analogy see John of Salis- 
bury (119, Book v, chap i). Kjellén himself 
states explicitly that his organic theory of state 
is only an analogy (80, pp. 65, 79). 


sum of the the articles of the constitution 
and other basic laws. “In short, Kjellén be- 
gan to conceive states not as legal bodies 
but as Powers” (158, p. 166) .?° 

Kjellén accepts as a sign of maturity and 
sound realism the trend toward an emphasis 
upon practical (“materialistic”) considera- 
tions in both national and international af- 
fairs, but he rejects any teleology of state 
based on materialism and hedonism which 
would stress the is to the detriment of the 
ought. He is arguing (1) for a modern con- 
cept of the state and a political science out- 
side the faculty of law, and (2) for a 
Rousseauian “return to nature,” away from 
the abstract and artificial conception of the 
personality of the state, that is, to nature as 
embodied in the “geographic personality” 
of the state and to human nature as mani- 
fested in the “healthy instinctive life” (80, 
pp. 1-6, 230-32). Kjellén is not an untypi- 
cal Central European “progressive con- 
servative” of the pre-1914 vintage with 
ideas ahead of, but not entirely disassoci- 


20In general, Kjellén seems to draw on Hegel, 
except that, while the latter says (Philosophy of 
Right and Law, par. 269) that “this [the state’s] 
organism is the political constitution,” for Kjellén 
the state is an organism precisely because it is 
something more (or, rather, different) than its 
constitution: the state as a form of life is a 
power. “The great power [Grossmacht] is a con- 
cept which is not mathematical but dynamic, not 
ethnic or cultural but psychological. . . . The 
great power is, above all, a will richly endowed 
with power means” (74, p. 199). In this respect 
Ratzel is truer to Hegel’s philosophy than Kjel- 
lén. To Ratzel the state is an organism primarily 
because it is an expression of a living culture 
and not because it is a phenomenon of power, 
will, or psychology; the cultural growth or decay 
of a nation precedes the growth or shrinkage of 
the state as a power (114, pp. 98-100). Ratzel 
and Kjellén differ only in emphasis, but the dif- 
ference is significant. While the former tends 
to be a philosopher (153), the latter is a so-called 
power realist. 
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ated from, the world view of a Bismarck or 
even a Pobedonostsev.?! 

The aim of Kjellén’s quasi-organic theory 
is to show that the state is not the dead letter 
of the law but, on the contrary, a changing 
and living community in which the terri- 
tory, the human beings, and the nation as a 
whole interact. The vicissitudes in the life 
of the state and in the relationship between 
the elements composing the state can be 
considered as signs of the health, growth, 
decay, or even death of the state.2? But at 
no time is the individual sacrificed for the 
sake of, or irremediably absorbed by, the 
state or nation. The individual’s own per- 
sonal goals are respected, and it is his will 
which ultimately decides the fate of the 
state. 


21 There was in the Germany of Kjellén’s time 
a lively interest in the physical geographical 
environment among both Marxists and anti- 
Marxists, a movement that partly explains the 
rise of German geopolitics. Some revisionist 
Marxists (e.g., Georg E. Graf, a Kautsky fol- 
lower) thought that Marx, preoccupied as he 
was with social-philosophical, economical, and 
class-struggle problems, had overlooked the im- 
portance of nature as the material base of all 
life-phenomena; hence Marxism needed to be 
complemented with a geopolitical theory. The 
anti-Marxists, on the other hand, turned to the 
natural environment in order to de-emphasize 
legalism and to provide, at the same time, their 
non-materialistic political theories with an em- 
pirical foundation which would differ from Marx- 
ist economism. All too often, however, they did 
not go beyond a kind of revived geographical 
materialism @ la Montesquieu. 

22 Ratzel quotes Horace Greeley’s phrase, 
“Go west, young man, and grow up with the 
country,” as an example of intimate relation and 
growing-together of people and land (113, 
p- 226). The American concept of “living con- 
stitution” could also be shown as related to 
Kjellén’s theory of the state as a form of life. 
Still, one cannot deny that the organic analogy 
may be misleading or worse because of its tend- 
ency “of developing into direct statements of 
facts” (40, p. 257). 
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Geopolitics and geographical determin- 
ism.?8—There is undoubtedly a great danger 
that geopolitics, or, more exactly, politics 
based on geopolitics, may lead to the ac- 
ceptance of geographical determinism. This 
was long ago recognized by Ratzel. “The 
only material element of a state’s unity is its 
territory. Consequently there is a strong 
temptation to base the political organization 
primarily on the territory of the state as if 
it could force into unity always discrete 
men” (115, p. 15). Geopolitics has been 
called upon in order to attract the attention 
of the statesman to the geographical factor, 
an often neglected factor in politics. But if 
one jumps from one extreme to another and, 
instead of integrating geopolitical knowl- 
edge with the rest of political knowledge, 
tries to subordinate all other factors to the 
geographical, then the picture must become 
distorted.?> The importance of the geograph- 

23 For an extensive review and critique of the 
more recent determinist, environmentalist, possi- 
bilitist, etc., schools of thought see studies by 
H. and M. Sprout (138, 140) and G. Tatham 
(154). Among geographers who dealt with, and 
fought, environmentalism we must note R. Hart- 
shorne (41) and R. S. Platt (110). For a sympa- 
thetic appraisal of environmentalism and deter- 
minism by a group of British geographers see 
Spate (135, pp. 424-28). Another geographer, 
G. Taylor, agrees with Wittfogel on the ulti- 
mately decisive importance of the environmen- 
tal-economic factors as forces guiding human 
actions (155, pp. 445-46). 


24 Writing about the Pan-American move- 
ment, based on the idea that territorial unity 
should go hand in hand with political unity, Rat- 
zel asks the question: How important, in fact, 
is the territorial oneness? His answer is that 
ethnographic diversity is politically of greater 
importance than geographic unity. “No sea could 
divide Central America from North America 
more deeply than the origins and histories of 
their people divide them now” (113, p. 230). 


2> It must be remembered that out of the 
several meanings given to the term “geopolitics” 
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ical environment is magnified, and it be- 
comes the determining force. 

The French geopolitician Jacques Ancel 
thinks that the French school of geopolitics 
has avoided the pitfalls of énvironmental 
determinism because its inspirer, Vidal de la 
Blache, succeeded in striking a balance be- 
tween geographical fact and human will and 
initiative.2® Ancel’s German colleague, Otto 
Maull (whom Ancel criticizes for alleged 
determinism), is also of the opinion that 
geopoliticians must look upon man as a free 


Kjellén favored the most restricted one: “Geo- 
politics is the study of the state as a geographic 
organism or phenomenon in space; that is as 
land, territory, area, or, most pregnantly, as coun- 
try [Reich]” (80, p. 46). In this sense geopoli- 
tics is the study of the country from the point of 
view of its location (topopolitics), form (morpho- 
politics), and area (physiopolitics), but it remains 
merely one of the five political science fields 
of Kjellén’s comprehensive system of politics, the 
other four being demopolitics, ecopolitics, socio- 
politics, and cratopolitics (75, p. 3; 76, pp. 61- 
103; 158, pp. 165-66, 177). The original and 
fundamental distortion brought about by the 
Haushofer school of geopolitics was that the term 
“geopolitics” was applied to the totality, and 
more, of Kjellén’s system of politics. “Kjellén 
himself acknowledged this ‘German’ use of the 
term—by complaining of its being misused” (158, 
p- 166). The second and final distortion occurred 
when, from about 1934 on, the Haushoferians 
included in their political-geopolitical system 
Nazi racial theories; thus Kjellén’s system of 
politics was replaced with Hitler’s. Richard Hen- 
nig was one of those German geopoliticians who 
strenuously objected to the burdening of the 
“until now tolerably clear concept of geopoli- 
tics” with “fashionable” tendencies and subjects 
which are wholly unrelated to it (51). 


26 “Although the French school [of geography] 
went to Ratzel for its first lessons in human ge- 
ography it has avoided being captivated by 
physical geography thanks to the vigorous spurt 
it received from its founder, Vidal de la Blache. 
The latter paid homage to the Germanic science 
but he has freed man from a too severe fatalism. 
In the determination of geographical facts he 


agent. “This tie [of geopolitics] to the en- 
vironment is, however, never deterministic; 
not even in respect to the ultimate and most 
important, and more or less rigid looking, 
geographical factors” (99, p. 54). Maull 
thinks that in our day man’s traditional 
relation to environment has been basical- 
ly altered. Man has succeeded in over- 
coming space and succeeds now in over- 
coming much of nature’s hostility; he has 
learned how to take advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by the environment and 
how to circumvent its adversities. “It is con- 
sequently impossible for the geopolitical de- 
duction to think of the world without think- 
ing about man. In his highest spiritual form, 
in his personality, which Kant calls ‘the 
freedom and independence from the mech- 
anism of nature,’ man appears simply as the 
active and determining element” (99, pp. 
54-55). 

Insofar as Kjellén is concerned, we must 
note that, regardless of whether we agree 
or not with his political-philosophical con- 
cept of nation and state, the geopolitics of 
his school do not imply geographical de- 
terminism and/or the concept of the geo- 
graphic area as an organism (73, 79). In fact, 
we observe that Kjellén’s “political immo- 
rality”—his stress on the power struggle and 
the depreciation of the role of morals and 
law—is precisely due to the fact that he 
thinks of politics as being guided by men 
and their passions. Wars, expansion, and 
breaches of international law are, according 
to Kjellén, not due to some fatalistic and 
deterministic force standing outside men 
but to the will and self-preservation drive 
of men, nations, and their leaders (80, p. 


made more room for human will and initiative 
than the German did. For him Nature was not 
all” (2, p. 17). But Ancel is incorrect in imply- 
ing that Ratzel was a “severe fatalist” or that 
nature was everything to him (153). 
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29).?7 A realistic concept of the state must 
take into consideration not only the moral, 
rational, and legal framework of the state 
but also the “organic drives” manifest in the 
state’s real life, that is, the instinctive, amor- 
al, or immoral impulses of its inhabitants. 
The German “Not kennt kein Gebot” or the 
American “My country right or wrong” are 
neither legal nor moral rules of conduct, but 
one cannot overlook the role they play in 
the national and international life of these 
states. 

Kjellén insists that law alone does not de- 
termine politics, but he does not substitute 
geographical determinism for legal deter- 
minism. The criticism which Kjellén has re- 
ceived is not undeserved, but it is usually 
misdirected. His mistake lay not in con- 
ceiving of man as directed by environment 
or an organic state but in exaggerating his 
freedom. Specifically, he sanctioned as nat- 
ural the instinct of men and nations to satis- 
fy their desires at one another's expense. 
Kjellén’s followers concluded that this in- 
stinct, being natural, must also be good. 

A second point on which Kjellén can be 
justly criticized is his unconditional ac- 
ceptance of the premise that autarky is good 
and necessary. The concept of Lebensraum 
is intimately related to this premise. Simi- 
larly, the notion of what constitutes a “nat- 
ural frontier” depends on whether autarky 
is the set goal. Autarky is, in modern times, 
an unattainable chimera, and it has led only 
to conflicts among nations; it assumes that 
international economic collaboration is im- 
possible or undesirable; hence interde- 
pendence is dangerous. Autarky fosters the 
belief that states can, and should, be self- 


27 The “political immorality” of Kjellén should 
be qualified. Kjellén does not deny that nations 
and states show a basic tendency toward reason- 
ableness and thinks that the trend is toward the 
development of higher moral standards in inter- 
national relations. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 
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sufficient ecopolitical “organisms,” and it is 
either justified in terms of strategic necessi- 
ties, or, as in Kjellén’s case, it seems to be 
based on moral considerations rooted in the 
old pro-agrarian and natural economy bias 
(80, pp. 75-77). 

In general, two observations should be 
made on the subject of geographical de- 
terminism. One is that many a discussion 
and controversy on this subject is marred by 
a lack of clarity as to what is supposed to 
be determined: human will or human ac- 
tions. On the one hand, the geopoliticians 
whom this writer calls premodern (e.g., 
Aristotle and Bodin) tend to stress, although 
not exclusively, the environmental deter- 
mination of man’s character, that is, of his 
will. Some contemporary authors, who base 
themselves on certain psychological and 
physiological-ecological data, do the same;?8 
the same may be said of some geographical- 
historical theories when combined with his- 
torical determinism (48, 59, 92). On the 
other hand, those who think about deter- 
minism in terms of human actions consider 
that the environment does not impair man’s 
will but merely eliminates, under certain 
circumstances at least, all possible alterna- 
tive courses of action. The appraisal of this 
concept of environmental determination of 
actions depends on our view of the broader 
problem of how important and decisive in 
human life is the so-called realm of necessi- 
ties: to what degree man is driven by the 
desire for both individual survival and sur- 
vival of the species and what such a struggle 
for survival implies, that is, at what point 
there is indeed only one possible path, all 
others leading, directly or indirectly, toward 


M. Sorre (132). Perhaps the most extensive re- 
search along this line has been undertaken by the 
Russian anthropologist Sergei M. Shirokogoroff. 
Some of his works have been translated into 
English (130, 131). 
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sudden or slow extinction.”® It is precisely 
a different concept of the relationship be- 
tween environment and survival that spurs 
writers with a Communist world view to 
some of their most violent attacks against 
“bourgeois geopolitics.”8° A large part of 
these attacks is, quite obviously, propa- 
ganda. But there are also differences of 
opinion of substance. For instance, Com- 
munist writers hammer at the so-called 
Malthusianists and see in William Vogt’s 
Road to Survival a classic example of geo- 
graphical determinism on the grandest scale. 
According to Vogt, certain countries, and 
even the world as a whole, “quite literally 
cannot feed more people”; hence, “there 


29 When environmental factors are considered 
in their relation to man’s possibilities for survi- 
val, the time element becomes very important. 
All too often misunderstandings arise as to the 
meaning of geographical determinism because 
it is not stated for how long—a few days, years, 
or centuries—this or that environment is to be 
considered as determining our actions. The im- 
portance of environmental impediments is rela- 
tive to the time limit within which we have to 
develop the techniques and/or gather the means 
for overcoming them. The “time distance” from 
the consequences with which a given natural 
element (e.g., a typhoon, a winter season, or an 
Ice Age) menaces us is usually the decisive 
factor. An element may determine our lives to- 
day, but by tomorrow we may be able to con- 
trol it. 


30 For an exhaustive exposition of the ortho- 
dox Marxist point of view on this subject see the 
excellent study by Wittfogel (180). However, 
we must note that the Stalinist Communist the- 
ory has departed somewhat from the Marx-Eng- 
els (and Plekhanov’s) strictly materialist con- 
cept of man-nature relationship and is closer to 
K. Kautsky’s and N. Bukharin’s voluntaristic 
teachings, which, in Wittfogel’s opinion, are 
“leading [away from Marx and] toward a new 
and original form of idealistic subjectivity.” For 
an exposition of the contemporary Soviet theory 
of the man-nature relationship see Ivanov-Om- 
skii (63), Voskanian (168-69), and Saushkin 
(121). 


can be no way out,” and we must either 
reduce birth rates (the reduction of death 
rates is seen by Vogt as “the greatest trage- 
dy”), or “millions more are going to die” of 
starvation (167, pp. 224-25). To the Com- 
munists this is nonsense because in their 
opinion the environment does not force man- 
kind, not even the Chinese, to adopt policies 
limiting the birth rates, and they think that 
they have already set examples to prove 
their point.31 

This leads us to the second general ob- 
servation, namely, that the problem of geo- 
graphical determinism is not a_self-con- 
tained one. It represents only one aspect of 
the over-all problem of determinism versus 
indeterminism (and mind versus matter) 
both on the level of the physical sciences 
and on that of philosophy. Many a state- 
ment thrown into the boiling pot of the 
controversy about geographical determinism 
would undoubtedly be modified, or with- 
drawn altogether, if all its ultimate and 
teleological implications were realized (135, 
p. 419). Unfortunately, the trend toward 
a fragmentation of knowledge and isolation 
of the particular fields of study, together 
with the divorce of philosophy not only 
from the physical but also from the social 


81 For the most comprehensive, albeit most 
virulent, Communist attacks on American and 
other “bourgeois” geopolitical writings see Gri- 
gorev (83) and Seménov (124). For an exam- 
ple of similar attacks from the pen of Soviet 
“satellite” writers see a study published in Po- 
land (56), but the reader is warned that this is 
literally a “satellite” piece of writing; one looks 
in vain in the thirty pages for original scholar- 
ship or thought. Much better, quite thorough as 
far as research is concerned, is a study by an 
East German, Giinter Heyden (54). 


82 For an attempt to deal with the problem of 
geographical determinism as an aspect of deter- 
minism and indeterminism in general see A. F. 
Martin (96); his position has been criticized by 
E. Jones (66), who chooses to argue on a level 
below the philosophical one. 
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sciences, makes a meaningful discussion of 
certain general problems very difficult. 


Politics and Geopolitics 


Whenever we look at our environment, 
we do so specifically from our point of 
view. One cannot speak of the environment 
abstracting from that which is environed. 
Hartshorne has pointed out that the so- 
called natural geographic regions are not 
natural in themselves but may, at most, be 
considered natural only with reference to 
man and his subjective perspective.** This 
would not create great difficulties if man 
qua man, and as distinguished from other 
species, had one particular and specifically 
human view and perspective of the environ- 
ment. But men have divergent scientific, 
philosophical, and teleological ideas as to 
what they themselves are, or should be, 
and, accordingly, differ also in their inter- 
pretation of the environment; as the self- 
image of the environed unit varies, so also 
its image of that which environs it varies. 
As long as we discuss some broad physical 
geographical concepts, like climatic or veg- 
etation zone, the differences can be mini- 
mized even if such zones are defined in 
terms of man the observer and his habits 
and needs. But, once politically relevant 
problems are broached, agreement becomes 
difficult. 

We speak of natural regions, and their 
limits (“boundaries”), without stirring too 
much controversy. We cannot do the same 
with the so-called natural boundaries of 


33 “A map of ‘natural regions,’ or of ‘regions 
based solely on natural elements’ with reference 
to mosquitoes, would be entirely different from 
one made with reference to sequoias, but any 
such division must be made with reference to 
some such ulterior concern. Needless to say, all 
such divisions by geographers have been made 
with reference to man’s point of view—nature as 
man is concerned with it” (40, p. 300). 
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states, although these are, essentially, neither 
less nor more natural than are natural re- | 
gions. State boundaries touch too closely © 


ST Ra 


one’s particular cultural heritage and politi- | 


cal beliefs to permit their acceptance on the | 
basis of a vague universal human consent. 


It is for this reason that boundaries of po- 


litical units cannot be supported by some 
general human principle—and in this sense 
be natural, that is, in accordance with hu- 
man nature objectively perceived—and will | 
always remain in the domain of politics and | 
a result of compromises. What is political 
is intrinsically controversial, hence not nat- ; 
ural, or, more exactly, not universally ac- 
cepted as natural. ' 
One of the greatest misconceptions, some- | 
times perhaps the result of conscious fraud, | 


in certain geopolitical writings can be found ' 


in their claim to solve political and moral | 


questions by appealing to the non-political | 


and amoral, specifically, to external nature: 
to the natural of the non-human world.*+ 


The natural of the human world cannot be © 


substituted by the natural of the animalic, 
botanical, geological, topographical, or any 
other world. Not even the natural of man 
qua physical being can be confused with 
the natural of man qua moral (spiritual) 
being. This even if we believe, as Aristotle 
did and as all theistic philosophy teaches: 
that the universe is not a chaos and that 


there is an ultimate harmony and order | 
among all the elements both material and | 


non-material. 


Like those who rely on physical anthropo- | 


logical characteristics (e.g., skin color) to 
bolster their intrinsically moral decisions, 
so geopoliticians all too often have mar- 


34 Confusion and deceit are facilitated by the 
fact that the word “natural” is used in two 
different senses: (1) in the sense of conforming 
to man’s moral nature and teleology and (2) in 
the sense of pertaining and conforming to nature 
qua physical world, its order, and its laws. 
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shaled facts and laws of the physical world 
to justify political demands and support po- 
litical opinions. One of the best examples of 
the hopelessly contradictory arguments to 
which this may lead is a concept akin in 
spirit to that of the “natural boundary,” 
namely, the concept of the “harmonic state.” 


The greatest liberties with scientific procedure 
have been taken in considering the “harmonic” 
or “disharmonic” character of state. areas. Be- 
cause Hungary, deprived of its former surround- 
ing territories, can be shown to have a dishar- 
monic (or non-organic) form, the student who 
is also a citizen of one of the “revisionist” states 
concludes that therefore these peripheral areas 
should be reunited to Hungary. But this must 
logically suggest that Belgium must be given 


i more agricultural land, whether from France or 
some- | 
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Germany; that the Netherlands must be extend- 
ed into the Rhineland, or vice versa, and so on 
until the whole map of the world would have 
to be redrawn, only to find that few, if any, 
states would even then be really “harmonic” 


[42, p. 958]. 


A few years after Hartshorne wrote this 
perceptive observation, the Hungarians suc- 
ceeded in making partly good their revi- 
sionist claims and establishing something 
close to what they considered a harmonic 
state area. But then their neighbors began 
to contend in terms of geopolitics. What 
seemed like a harmonic geopolitical area 
from the point of view of Hungarian his- 
torical, economical, and political aspirations 
looked rather disharmonic through the 
prism of a different culture and its ideals. 
So, the Rumanians argued**°—quite in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Kjellén’s teach- 
ings—that that which creates unity and 


35 A Rumanian writer (20, 21) specifically 
denies that the Carpathians are a natural bound- 
ary and insists that, even if the Danubian basin 
may form one geographical unit, it does not 
follow that it also must form one political unit. 
Ethnic considerations require divisions which 
differ from geographic and/or strategic bound- 
aries, 
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harmony are linguistic and emotional ties 
and not factors of physical geography. A 
row of mountain peaks and a water divide 
do not break up the unity of and harmony 
among the Rumanian peasants living on 
both slopes of the Carpathians. While the 
Hungarian geopolitics sought supporting 
facts in physical and economical geography, 
that of the Rumanians was rather based on 
cultural anthropological geography—as_in- 
terpreted by them, of course. 

Geopolitically harmonic states, as well as 
natural boundaries, could be imagined only 
if certain fundamental and universally ac- 
cepted agreements were reached, that is, 
first would have to come the necessary po- 
litical consensus and decision, and then 
only something could become (or, rather, 
would begin to be considered) natural or 
naturally harmonic—a natural idea, or nat- 
ural law, is the necessary precondition and 
basis for a natural order; without it there 
is nothing natural in the polity. Genuinely 
natural is only that which is, or which 
springs from that which is, common to all 
men. 

What has been sometimes attempted, and 
is wholly untenable, is to reverse the pro- 
cedure and insist that nature, that is, facts 
of the physical world, take, or show pref- 
erence for, this or that political choice. In 
other words, the natural of the environment 
precedes and supersedes the political and 
the moral—the natural world assumes the 
role of the human world—and the political 
is depoliticized, and the moral neutralized, 
by being referred and reduced to the physi- 
cal and mechanical. Like Lenin, who, elab- 
orating “scientific materialism,” said that 
government and politics must give way to 
“administration of things,” so some geo- 
politicians have attempted to transfer prob- 
lems of geopolitics to the domain of a kind 
of scientific geo-administration. The politi- 
cal aspects of boundary questions have been 
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treated as if they were purely technical and 
empirical matters, as, for instance, is the 
marking of boundaries. All these attempts 
are nothing but steps backward to geo- 
graphical materialism and the premodern 
geopolitics and its conception of man rather 
as a part of natural history than as a his- 
tory-maker.*¢ 

Natural boundaries and harmonic state 
areas are ideals—they are goals which a so- 
ciety considers it ought to attain as part of, 
or condition for, the fulfilment of its mission 
or idea.8? Their concept springs from and 
changes with the teleology of the given so- 
ciety. According to the “Manifest Destiny,” 
America’s natural boundary was the Pacific 
Coast. Later, under the spell of the “New 
Manifest Destiny,” the natural boundary of 
America was seen as running somewhere 
midway through the Pacific, or even farther, 
where the Americans had the mission of 

36 See discussion of the natural and the man- 
made equilibrium by L. K. D. Kristof (82). The 
failure to pay the political and moral its due 
seems to be not only the result of a misguided 
empiricism and scientificism but also, especially 
in Germany, of a bureaucratic spirit. “The funda- 
mental tendency of all bureaucratic thought is to 
turn all problems of politics into problems of 
administration. As a result, the majority of books 
on politics in the history of German political 
science are de facto treatises on administration. 
. . » The functionary fails to see that behind 
every law that has been made there lie . . . Welt- 
anschauungen” (95, p. 118). 


87 “A whole philosophy of history was com- 
prised in that word ‘natural.’ When we speak 
of natural boundaries, we mean those fixed by 
destiny, ideals to conquer and realize. Between 
actual and natural boundaries there is often a 
divergence. This is annoying. It will—it must 
disappear!” (26, p. 297). Ratzel speaks of the 
Staatsidee as the centripetal (binding) and guid- 
ing force of the state. Some concept of natural 
boundary is inherent in every Staatsidee. The 
same is true (except as indicated below in the 
following note) for the concept of raison d’étre 
of the state which Hartshorne is using (38). 
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protecting, converting, and civilizing “little 
brown brothers.” When termed “natural,” 
boundaries are usually falsely called so be- 
cause they are an expression, or wish, of a 
particular society (nation) and its particular 


ideal which is not shared by, and often in| 


conflict with the ideals of, other societies, 
Only rarely, if ever, do two countries agree, 
throughout a longer historical period, that 
the boundary they share is just, satisfies 
their mutual interests, and represents the 
ideal limit for their national aspirations and/ 
or missions, 

In a way, the concept of natural bound- 
ary is, ultimately, self-contradictory. The 
natural boundary par excellence could be 
only that which is an expression of the 
ideal of a world society: of an idea which 
binds all men within an ideal bound. It 
could not be a boundary which separates 
men from men. Thus the realization of that 
final natural boundary would coincide with 
the lifting of all existing boundaries. At the 
risk of annoying some readers, we may 
borrow Hegelian parlance and say that na- 
tional boundaries are an expression of the 
dialectics among national ideas; each is only 
half-natural, each represents either the the- 
sis or the antithesis. The idea of the natural 
boundary transcends this dialectical stage. 


It belongs to the synthesis which lifts hu- | 


manity into a different world—into a bound- 
ary-less world.88 


38 It is doubtful whether the idea of a natural 
boundary is compatible with an atomistic and 
laissez faire concept of society. A night-watch- 
man state does not guide the society toward a 
positive common goal and ideal. It facilitates 
only the pursuit of goals and ideals of the multi- 
tude of individuals. Since in America the so- 
called procedural definition of democracy seems 
to prevail—“substantial democracy” is advocated 
chiefly by the natural law school of thought—the 
concept of natural boundary immediately arouses 
suspicion because the crucial word “natural” 
implies a certain uniformity and, in the realm 
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Geographers and Political Scientists 


The reduction of the political to the nat- 
ural (i.e., physical geographical) has been 
practiced, in a way, also by the critics of 
geopolitics. Apparently in a misguided de- 
sire to keep the discussion on a strictly “sci- 
entific” and “objective” (the so-called value- 
free level), some critics have sharply at- 
tacked various geopolitical writings, as if all 
their fault was on the geographical side, 
while, in fact, what was really objectionable 
was the Weltanschauung which animated 
them. Haushofer, not to speak of Kjellén 
and Ratzel, was time and again accused of 
being a thorough and complete geographi- 
cal determinist—-which he was not. How- 
ever faulty Haushofer’s geographical data 
and knowledge may have sometimes been, 
the real issue was political and moral, not 
geographical. Edmund A. Walsh was quite 
correct when he emphasized the moral ques- 
tions. In his opinion, Haushofer’s writings 
“contain about fifty, or even more, percent 
of useful truth,” but, at the same time, their 
political ideas and conclusions could not 
but remain unacceptable (171, pp. 8-9).°® 
of moral philosophy, subjection of all men to 
one set of duties for the sake of a supreme uni- 
versal goal; even more, implicit in it is perhaps 
also the idea of an actual, or to be sought after, 
organic unity within the nation and/or of man- 
kind as a whole. Procedural democracy stresses 
the freedoms from: the word “natural” is asso- 
ciated only with liberty, that is, precisely with 
freedom from the tutelage of any natural goal 
and duty except respect for that freedom itself. 


39 Haushofer insisted that only 25 per cent of 
history can be explained in terms of earth-bound 
factors. For the explanation of the rest one has 
to look to man and his initiative. “The geopo- 
litical point of view necessarily requires a com- 
pletion on the heroic side of man—a supplemen- 
tation with the veneration of the heroes—because 
geopolitics can, on the basis of earth-determined 
causes, explain only one fourth of all the ques- 
tions related to human development” (45, p. 6; 


The problem of necessary coexistence of 
geographical and political concepts and 
knowledge in geopolitics, and in political 
geography, too, raises the question of geo- 
graphical education among political scien- 
tists and of political education among ge- 
ographers. That such an education in, and 
understanding of, each other’s field was, and 
undoubtedly still is, wanting can be well 
illustrated by recalling an incident involving 
a geographer and a political scientist, Isaiah 
Bowman and Nicholas John Spykman, both 
of whom have exercised considerable in- 
fluence on American and European political 
geography and geopolitics. 

Early in 1942 Spykman published his 
America’s Strategy in World Politics: The 
United States and the Balance of Power 
(144). This book (which claims to be “a 
geo-political study of the most basic issue 
of American foreign policy” and to offer “an 
analysis of the position of our country in 
terms of geography and power politics”) 
earned for its author, not undeservedly, the 
title of the American Haushofer, not be- 
cause of the subject it treats, but because 
of the spirit it represents. In fact, it is even 





ment” to the “earth-determined causes,” this 
supplementation of the geographical with “ven- 
eration of the heroes,” that led Haushofer’s Geo- 
politik into the Nazi political movement. For 
ample documentation, showing instances in 
which the editors of the Zeitschrif fiir Geopolitik 
(K. Haushofer and K. Vowinckel) have explicit- 
ly identified the politics of their geopolitics with 
Hitler’s politics, see Heyden (54, pp. 491-94). 
For a comprehensive appraisal of German geog- 
raphy and geopolitics in the Hitler era see 
C. Troll (164); for an up-to-date and more se- 
verely critical appraisal of German and other 
schools of political geography and geopolitics see 
P. Schdller (123). For a Swiss and a French 
opinion stressing that German geopolitics has 
contributed positively to geographical knowledge 
and that the term “geopolitics” should be re- 
tained see-E. Winkler (177) and L. Champier 
(17). 
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more of a moral wasteland than any work 
which came from Haushofer’s pen. Its au- 
thor explicitly advocates a policy of disre- 
gard for moral principles. 

The statesman who conducts foreign policy 
can concern himself with values of justice, fair- 
ness, and tolerance only to the extent that they 
contribu. > to or do not interfere with the power 
objective. They can be used instrumentally as 
moral justification for the power quest, but they 
must be discarded the moment their application 
brings weakness. The search for power is not 
made for the achievement of moral values; moral 
values are used to facilitate the attainment of 
power [144, p. 18]. 


Having read the passage, Hans W. 
Weigert observed that “this is the voice of 
destruction and nihilism” (173, p. 31), and 
Edward Mead Earle commented that “Bis- 
marck would not have gone so far as re- 
gards the imponderables, and it is largely 
because Imperial Germany from 1890-1918 
followed the Spykman thesis that the world, 
including Germany, has been brought to its 
present sorry state” (23, p. 96).4° But Bow- 
man, writing immediately after the book 
appeared in print (and thus probably with- 
out the benefit of some reviews which might 
have given him second thoughts), does not 
seem to have grasped at all the ultimate 
implications and price of the kind of power 
politics and strategy advocated by Spyk- 
man. Praising Spykman’s book most en- 
thusiastically, he recommended first read- 
ing certain other works, especially Morton 
Fullerton’s Problems of Power, because 
“Fullerton’s book . . . treats the theme of 
Spykman’s book in similar fashion” and 

40 Another American geopolitician, this one 
a geographer, who went overboard in embracing 
the cult of power was G. T. Renner (116). 
Andrew Gyorgy noted (35, p. 255): “Professor 
George T. Renner [is] the most notorious in re- 
cent geopolitical literature [who indorses] views 


derived from Haushofer, [while] Spykman is the 
most noteworthy.” 
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“professor Spykman picks up Fullerton’s 
torch and carries it magnificently.” Accord- 
ing to Bowman, “on ground of merit and 
public value America’s Strategy in World 


ay 


SERRE ENT AREY 0 


Politics should be read in not less than a © 
million American homes” and should also — 


be “read once a year for the next twenty 
years” by all policy-making government of- 
ficials (12, p. 150). 

It was only after a storm of protest arose 
over both Spykman’s book and Bowman’s 
enthusiastic indorsement that the latter re- 
alized the true meaning and “spiritual af- 
finities” of Spykman’s ideas.*! Claiming to 
defend the honor of American geography, 
but, in fact, engaged in a very personal 
defense,*2, Bowman completely reversed 
himself and, without ever mentioning 
America’s Strategy or his review of it, round- 
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ly condemned power politics. He went to | 


great pains to refute precisely that political 
philosophy which he had praised so highly 
in Fullerton and Spykman only a few 
months before. Quite correctly, Bowman 


a 2 


pointed out that his past record identified | 


him with those who strive for a world order 
based on justice and not on might.*% 


41]. Gottman (32, p. 62) pointed out that 
there is nothing new in Spykman but “only a 
repetition of Mackinder’s thesis accommodated 
to a cartography centered on America” and a 
“heavy borrowing from the writings of Geopolitik 
and the Machiavellic spirit of Mein Kampf.” 
See also E. M. Earle (23, pp. 104-5) and the 
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observations on Spykman and Mackinder in | 


Schéller (123, p. 10). 


42 “The current discussion of German geopo- 
litical writings involves the names, outlook, and 
reputation of certain American geographers, my 
own included” (9, p. 646). 


483 While he had formerly praised Fullerton’s 
and Spykinan’s “realist politics” for their recog- 
nition of power as the decisive element in inter- 
national relations, now he denounced the “poi- 
sonous self-destroying principle” of power 
politics (9, p. 646). His brusque reversal on the 
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THE ORIGINS AND EVOLUTION OF GEOPOLITICS 


While Bowman’s temporary indorsement 
of a totally amoral type of politics was due 
not to the world view he held but to a mis- 
understanding of the underlying issues of 
political philosophy, Spykman, a political 
scientist by training, was fully aware of 
what he advocated.** His geopower-politics 
were a reaction to his disappointments with 
the League of Nations (which he had sup- 
ported in its time) and reflected a specific 
concept of what human nature is and how 
it should, or, rather, must be, “tamed” po- 
litically.46 But, since Spykman knew what 
he wanted and why, it is not necessary, for 
the present purpose, to question whether he 
was right or wrong on this point. It is more 
interesting for us to note now that, given his 
power politics, it is the “geo” of his geo- 
politics that is quite off the mark. Indeed, 
geographers have noted the surprising 
“cartographic immaturity” of Spykman’s 
works (37, p. 6), which is, at least partly, 
“responsible for the exaggerations of his 
claims” (173, p. 10). Even more, Spykman 
does not seem to have been really familiar 
with certain basic geographical data of the 
countries he discussed (144, p. 134; cf. 23, 


subject of Spykman’s geopower-politics provided 
the Soviet geographers with a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to ridicule and attack American geogra- 
phy—an opportunity they did not miss when the 
cold war grew colder (see Zhirmunskii [184, 
p. 87]). 


44 Spykman did object to being called an ex- 
ponent of “cold-blooded power politics” (146) 
and later modified his statements, but he never 
repudiated either the premises or the guiding 
thought of America’s Strategy. 


45 Fundamental to Spykman’s thinking is that 
in international politics there is no escape from 
the Hobbesian state of nature of bellum omnium 
contra omnes. Spykman derides the notion that 
there ever is peace (“temporary armistice called 
peace”) and disapproves the “tendency to look 
upon peace as normal and war as abnormal” 


(144, pp. 41, 25). 
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p- 96). Consequently, it is not surprising 
that the policies he recommended were 
hardly suitable for the attainment of those 
power objectives with which he was so con- 
cerned. Writing toward the end of 1942, 
E. M. Earle noted (23, p. 102), almost 
prophetically: 

Should we follow Mr. Spykman’s advice in 
Europe and in the Far East, the logical outcome 
would probably be that we would rid ourselves 
of the German-Japanese alliance only to be 
threatened by the squeeze of a much more dan- 
gerous and more powerful Russo-Chinese coali- 
tion. In fact, the strategy which Mr. Spykman 
recommends might prove to be not a policy as- 
suring the balance of power but a policy which 
would cause us to lose both our shirts and our 
souls. 


Political Geography and Geopolitics 


Our discussion of Bowman and Spykman 
points to the fact that, in order to study, 
both constructively and critically, the area 
of knowledge in which geography and po- 
litical science meet, and necessarily over- 
lap, a two-sided effort must be made. The 
bridge linking geography and political sci- 
ence must be built from and by both sides; 
everyone knows best the advantages and 
pitfalls of his own embankment and ford 
approach. To be sure, this bridge must be 
rather floating than rigid, because bound- 
aries between fields of study are as change- 
able and difficult to fix as riverbeds. 

To attempt to define geopolitics would 
be both difficult and premature at this stage. 
It would be difficult because there is no 
universally accepted definition of geogra- 
phy,‘® and political scientists have seldom 

46 The concept of what geography is or ought 
to be varies greatly from country to country 
and also within countries. In some, like the 
Soviet Union, it is officially considered a physical 
science (although dissenting views are some- 
times put’ forward). In America, geography is 
straddling the physical and social sciences, but 
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even tried to define their field (but seem 
to be not the worse for that). It would be 
premature because, ultimately, geopolitics 
is what geopoliticians do, and in the last 
decade and a half they have not done 
much. While political geographers have 
lately, especially in the United States, forged 
ahead and expanded their field of interest 
and study, the political scientists have not 
only not met them halfway but, on the 
contrary, and exceptions not withstanding, 
rather retreated and turned their backs to 
geopolitics. This is due partly to the no- 
toriety earned by the German Geopolitik 
and partly to the success of—one could al- 
most say the appropriation of the entire 
field by—political geography.*? It is due, 
too, to a certain attitude of some geog- 
raphers. “It can hardly be denied that 
many geographers have regarded as tres- 
passers those students in other fields who 
presumed to study relationships between 
man and nature” (40, p. 125). Yet there is 
an awareness among political geographers 
that they are often obliged to operate with 
or search for certain new political concepts 


it leans more toward the latter. In general, the 
field of study of geography is greatly influenced 
by the stage of economic development of the 
given country and by the problems this economic 
development both faces and creates. Geography 
is responsive to the demands of governments and 
societies, which, in their turn, respond to the 
geographical conditions under which they live. 
Consequently, one geographer speaks of “the re- 
lation between geographical thought and geo- 
graphical environment” (183, p. 194); another, 
of “the influence of the natural environment on 
the development of the science of geography” 
(40, p. 308; cf. 133, pp. 198-99). 


47 Whereas three decades ago a political sci- 
entist, Harold H. Sprout, believed political geog- 
raphy to be a political science field (187), today 
the reverse is rather true; geographers tend to 
consider all studies relating geography and pol- 
itics, however they may be called, as within their 
proper sphere of investigation. 
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and ideas—a task for which, they admit, 
their training has not prepared them ade- 
quately (65, p. 196; cf. 40, p. 176). 

A tentative working definition of geo- 
politics may, nevertheless, be useful for the 
sake of discussion: Geopolitics is the study 
of political phenomena (1) in their spatial 
relationship and (2) in their relationship 
with, dependence upon, and influence on, 
earth as well as on all those cultural factors 
which constitute the subject matter of 
human geography (anthropogeography) 
broadly defined. In other words, geopolitics 
is what the word itself suggests etymologi- 
cally: geographical politics, that is, politics 
and not geography—politics geographically 
interpreted or analyzed for its geographical 
content. Being an intermediary (or sub- 
sidiary) science, it has no independent field 
of study but one that is defined in terms of 
the fields of geography and political science 
and their mutual interrelation.*® 

Geopolitics cannot be limited to the 
study of the political aspects or conse- 


48 Some geographers have expressed doubts 
whether geography itself can rightfully claim a 
field of study of its own and have thought of 
geography as a science studying relationships 
and/or distribution of phenomena the nature of 
which is the subject matter of many different 
sciences, that is, that everything can be studied 
geographically but that there is nothing which 
geography can consider its proper subject matter. 
The chorological (or spatial) school of thought 
is quite influential in discussions on methodology 
of geography. The chorologists consider that 
those who insist that geography is a science in- 
vestigating the nature of a well-defined subject 
matter (the geographical area and region ) neces- 
sarily limit drastically the field of geography and 
disregard the fact that this is precisely not what 
many, or even most, geographers do. There is on 
this subject a polemical but exceptionally en- 
lightening article, worth reading by anyone ‘in- 
terested in methodology of geography, in which 
a Soviet geographer speaks articulately against 
the concept of geography as a chorological sci- 
ence (120). 
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quences of the man-earth relationship, be- 
cause this would indicate that the “geo” 
stands rather for geology, or some nine- 
teenth-century geography, instead of mod- 
ern geography, which is, at least as con- 
ceived in this country, a science concerned 
more particularly with problems of “nat- 
ural” or functional area differentiations and 
spatial distribution and relationship of dif- 
ferent phenomena, mostly cultural in char- 
acter; thus it is concerned with problems 
often only remotely related to the earth. 
But this does not mean that the earth can 
be treated merely as the stage of political 
activities; on the contrary, geopolitics must 
be both spatial and environmental. Indus- 
trialization, “man’s mastery over nature,” 
and the advent of the “air age” have quite 
naturally stimulated new geographical and 
geopolitical thinking. Yet, in this writer's 
opinion, we cannot but consider environ- 
ment as more important than space both 
in the selection of policies in which geo- 
psychical factors, especially as rooted in 
the historical heritage, are always at work 
and in the execution of policies for which 
it supplies the necessary power means. 
Moreover, considering the problem of the 
selection of policies—of the way in which 
policies are formulated for and by the given 
sociopolitical unit-we must remember that 
every political philosophy contains some 
kind of philosophical concept of the proper 
man-nature relationship which, however de- 
viously and remotely, always influences the 
values of the society and hence also the 
dailv political decisions. At the same time 





49 Because this writer considers that geo- 
politics is relevant not only to the problem of 
execution but also to that of selection of policies, 
he cannot agree with the suggestion put forward 
by the Hartshorne Committee (65, p. 176) that 
we substitute the term “power analysis” for that 
of “geopolitics.” Power analysis is concerned 
with the problem of means in terms of known 


the system of values and priorities, the in- 
tellectual mood prevalent within a country 
and society, is in its turn influenced, in one 
or another way, by what Berdyaev called 
“spiritual geography” (5, p. 2)—by those 
intangible sociocultural-political effects of 
the long historical experience of intimate 
contact between the given people and its 
physical geographical environment. Conse- 
quently, the operational scheme for the 
study of geopolitics may be stated as fol- 
lows: When studying the geopolitics of, say, 
Ruritania, we must pursue two themes: one, 
the investigation of the objective impact of 
Ruritania’s “natural” environment on Ruri- 
tanian politics—of the actual physical limi- 
tations and opportunities with which the 
“natural” environment and spatial relation- 
ships confront any Ruritanian government; 
and, two, the investigation of the subjective 
impact of Ruritania’s geography on Ruri- 





goals; that is, it is relevant to the second and 
lower level of politics, that of execution of 
policies. The first, higher, level of politics is that 
of primary policy choice. This choice may, of 
course, be modified according to the available 
means, but both logically and practically the 
choosing of ends precedes the very concept of 
means. The fundamental policy choices (as dis- 
tinguished from derivative ones) are not made 
in view of the power analysis, but the power 
analysis is made with view of those choices. This 
is so unless we accept an extreme variety of 
Hobbesian mechanistic and sensationalist “phi- 
losophy” and consider (as Spykman seems to 
have ) that we do not, in fact, have a moral nature 
and that our behavior is predetermined; what 
is considered a moral decision is, in reality, de- 
termined by our instincts and drives, in particular 
an irrepressible desire for power and domination 
(the libido dominandi). But this kind of “phi- 
losophy” is incapable of explaining certain tra- 
ditions of asceticism, self-denial, and sacrifice— 
self-sacrifice sometimes to the point of over- 
coming even the instinct of physical self-pres- 
ervation. See the discussion of the moral and 
instinctive. nature of men in Kristof (82, pp. 
599-601 ). 
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tanian politics—of the prism through which 
the Ruritanians view their “natural” en- 
vironment and setting and, conversely, of 
the “geographical prism” through which the 
Ruritanians view the world at large and 
form their Weltanschauung. 

In this context it must be pointed out 
that there is not any fundamental differ- 
ence, either in method or in the field of 
study, between geopolitics and _ political 
geography—at least not insofar as political 
geography is understood and practiced to- 
day in America and in most of the West.5° 
To repeat the old cliché that political geog- 
raphy is a static and geopolitics a dynamic 
science, that the latter but not the former 
engages in prognostication, or that geo- 
politics is an applied political geography 
would simply be to ignore the developments 
and trends in political geography of the last 
thirty years. Somewhat out of date, too, is 
Kjellén’s assertion, made at the turn of the 
century, that political geography studies 
“the influence of man on natural environ- 
ment,” while geopolitics attempts to study 
the opposite, namely, “the influence of the 
natura! environment on man,” which sub- 
ject belongs “to the sciences concerned with 
man, to psychology, ethnography, or to the 
political and social sciences,” and “in this 
way Ratzel’s political geography as also the 
main part of his anthropogeography are 
transferred from the field of geography into 
that of politics [and studied qua geopolitics]” 


50 “There have been attempts made to sepa- 
rate methodologically the subjects of political 
geography and geopolitics. But these attempts 
were not, and could not have been successful. 
... A large part of that which is treated in Ger- 
many under the heading of political geography 
and geopolitics is very often studied in England, 
France and North America, too, but under dif- 
ferent names [e.g., human geography, social ge- 
ography, economic geography, or under the col- 
lective name of social science and political sci- 
ence]” (43, pp. 18, 19, 21). 
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(78, p. 17). Not even the distinction be- 
tween (political) geographers as students 
of (political) regions and political scientists 
as students of processes holds true today.®! 
There are already geographers who clamor 
for a “geography as the science of regional 
process-patterns of dynamic spatial rela- 
tions.”52 

The only real difference between political 
geography and geopolitics is in emphasis— 
in the focus of attention.®? Political geog- 
raphy qua geography tends to focus its at- 
tention on the geographical phenomena; it 
gives a political interpretation and studies 
the political aspects of geographic phe- 
nomena. Geopolitics qua politics, on the 
contrary, tends to focus on the political 
phenomena and attempts to give a geo- 
graphical interpretation and study the geo- 
graphical aspects of these phenomena. But, 


51 Hartshorne (40, p. 176) has attempted to 
distinguish between historical and geographical 
studies by pointing out that Frederick J. Turner 
described himself “not as a student of a region, 
but of a process.” 


52 Indicative of the direction in which we may 
expect American political geography to move is 
the following statement by Platt: “The nearest 
approach to a dynamic type [of concept in re- 
gional geography] is the ‘nodal region,’ and even 
this, as named and defined [in American Geog- 
raphy, Inventory and Prospect], is a static sub- 
stitute for more dynamic forms: a node as a 
small area of concentration in a large area of 
dispersion instead of a focal point in a process- 
pattern of lines and limits of movement” (111, 
p- 190). 


53 Cf. Hettner (53, pp. 334-35). Hartshorne 
(40, pp. 175-76) discusses the problem of “ge- 
ography in history” and points out that in studies 
dealing with this topic “the focus of attention 
is not on geography but on history—it is the phe- 
nomena of history which are studied in terms of 
their geographic aspects. . . . Probably most ge- 
ographers would now agree that the geographic 
interpretation of history is logically a part of 
history.” 
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in view of the latest interests and methods 
developed among American political geog- 
raphers, even this distinction may not, per- 
haps, be entirely justified. Indeed, we can 
say that, in America, political geography 
and geopolitics merge. 


American Geopolitical Writings 


To relate the origins and development of 
geopolitics in America would require a sep- 
arate study. But this paper would be in- 
complete without at least a sketch of the 
major sources and trends of American geo- 
political thought and a few basic biblio- 
graphical data to guide those wishing to 
pursue the subject further. Besides, what is 
said below about the different origins and 
branches of American geopolitics is, to a 
large extent, true also of geopolitics in other 
countries. 

We can roughly distinguish three types 
of writings which have been contributing to 
the fund and/or influencing the develop- 
ment of American geopolitics: strategical, 
environmental-historical, and political geo- 
graphical. Each of them has not been con- 
cerned primarily or consciously with geo- 
politics per se but, rather, has focused its 
attention on certain very specific problems, 
or problems gravitating toward other than 
political science disciplines. The diverse geo- 
political material and ideas they have 
treated and gathered has never been ex- 
amined systematically, and integrated 
methodologically (insofar as it is possible), 
and for this reason it is not entirely correct 
to speak of an American school of geo- 
politics. 

Of the three, the strategical writings are 
the most easily identified as politics, al- 
though only one specific kind of politics, 
namely, current foreign affairs and especial- 
ly the so-called power politics. Hence the 
association, sometimes identification, in the 
popular mind of geopolitics with geostrat- 


egy and with war or, worse, with prepara- 
tion for and even plotting of wars. The 
strategical writings are also the oldest in- 
fluence on, perhaps the very beginning of, 
American geopolitics, but they are, too, the 
most erratic of all the geopolitical writings. 
Their genesis must be sought in the ide- 
ology of the “New Manifest Destiny’— 
above all, in the works of Admiral Alfred 
Thayer Mahan (93). Homer Lea (89, 90), 
General William (“Billy”) Mitchell,5+ Nicho- 
las Spykman (144, 145), George T. Renner 
(108, 116, 117), and Alexander P. de Sever- 
sky (127, 128) can be said to be continua- 
tors of this branch of American geopolitics, 
even if some of them may owe more to 
Geopolitik than to Mahan. Like Mahan, 
they all plead for specific policies and 
strategies which they consider imperative 
given the geographical factors and certain 
developments in international politics and 
military technology (24). 

Harold H. Sprout, another student of 
Mahan and naval power and the only 
American political scientist to show con- 
sistent interest in geopolitical problems, al- 
so views geographical factors primarily in 
terms of their impact on the power capa- 
bilities of states in the international scene. 


54 General Mitchell, the untiring crusader on 
behalf of the Air Force, believed, like Homer 
Lea, that world domination could be achieved 
by that power which would capture the strategic 
points giving control of the Pacific. The Pacific 
was for General Mitchell the “Heartland”— 
“he who rules Alaska will rule the world,” he 
said. Like Lea, too, he predicted that the Japa- 
nese would attack America and said, in 1936, 
that the Japanese “will not politely declare war” 
but strike at Pearl Harbor “on a fine, quiet Sun- 
day morning.” Also like Lea, he considered pre- 
posterous the idea that peace can be brought 
about by arbitration; peace will be brought 
about “not by arbitration but by aviation.” How- 
ever, it must be pointed out, General Mitchell 
was not an imperialist and did not advocate the 
tule of force or an elite (80, 91, 104, 105, 165). 
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But his approach is, in distinction from 
that of most geostrategists, analytical and 
more general in nature (138-43). 

Sir Halford J. Mackinder’s American fol- 
lowers fall somewhere between the strate- 
gists and the environmental historians. Some 
of Mackinder’s (92) and his students’ writ- 
ings are, like those of Mahan, concerned 
rather with grand strategy in the empire- 
building tradition. Others are more environ- 
mental-historical, although problems of glob- 
al politics remain in the foreground.®5 The 
writings of Vilhjalmur Stefansson also be- 
long to this intermediate type of geopolitics. 
In a sense they are expansionist and show 
an interest in grand strategy. But Stefansson 
is far from being an imperialist of the 
Mahan school. Neither is he really an en- 
vironmental historian interested in some 
theory of human development; he is, above 
all, a crusader on behalf of the northlands. 
But it is difficult to believe that the politi- 
cal, economic, or strategic arguments he 
puts forward for a “northward course of 
empire,” however valid they may be in 
themselves, are really his motivating force. 
Ultimately, it is his love of the “friendly 
Arctic”—a love of nature in the tradition 
of a Thoreau or John Muir—that stimulates 
him into becoming an explorer, geographer, 
historian, and geopolitician (147-52). 

In general, the difference between the 
strategical and environmental-historical geo- 
politics is that in the former the relation 
between the geographical factors and poli- 
tics is relatively more direct. The element 
of space, the distribution of raw materials 
and populations, strategic routes, and other 
similar factors of national power potential 
and military strength are taken into con- 


55 The most noteworthy examples of Ameri- 
can criticism, and reinterpretation, of Mac- 
kinder’s theory of heartland are studies by H. W. 
Weigert (174) and D. W. Meinig (101). 
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sideration and evaluated in terms of certain 
known political objectives. Thus the “geo” 
factors are viewed as external to the politi- 
cal aim itself; they are viewed as distinct 
and identifiable factors and are weighted 
objectively for their capacity of either fa- 
cilitating or hindering the realization of the 
given policy. 

In the environmental-historical geopoli- 
tics it is much more difficult to separate 
the geographical factor. It studies the im- 
press of the physical geographical environ- 
ment not so much for its day-to-day impact 
on politics as for its long-range and indirect 
effects. Since the answer to this question 
depends on the evaluation of certain im- 
ponderable and intangible factors, this kind 
of geopolitics is necessarily more dependent 
on hypotheses, concepts of human nature, 
and personal interpretations, as well as the- 
ories of history and politics. 

The first important stimulus toward an 
environmental-historical interpretation of 
politics came in America from the writings 
of a historian and of a geographer, Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner®® and Ellen Churchill 
Semple (125, 126). The latter, a pupil of 
Ratzel, is today all but forgotten. American 
geographers seem to treat her like an an- 
cestor who, though buried in the family 
crypt behind a marble slab with gold letter- 
ing, is better not mentioned for fear the 
memory of past sins—perhaps one’s own 
guilty conscience about an extant dusty 
copy of a thesis written years back on some 
“influences”—should be brought back to 
light. Turner’s thesis is, on the contrary, 
still the source of inspiration for many geo- 





56 Recently, a Norwegian scholar, Per Sveaas 
Andersen, published an interesting study (3) on 
the genesis of Turner’s idea of the frontier as a 
decisive cultural-political factor, emphasizing 
the role which Turner attributed to the environ- 
ment in shaping the lives of men under frontier 
conditions. 
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political interpretations and _ reinterpreta- 
tions of America’s (but not only America’s) 
past and present. It permits a combination 
of spatial and environmental geopolitics. 
James C. Malin has applied Turner's dis- 
cussion of open versus closed space en- 
vironment to our present problems of glob- 
al politics in the air age (94). 

Perhaps the best known among American 
scholars of the environmental-historical 
school is Ellsworth Huntington (58-62). 
His influence extends over almost half a 
century. But, though still highly esteemed 
by some, his writings are likely to fall into 
oblivion almost as quickly as those of Sem- 
ple. There is in them too much which, 
rightly or wrongly, reminds one of Henry 
T. Buckle (14), L. Metchnikoff (100), or 
even Montesquieu (106), to make their 
arguments palatable today. Then, much of 
Huntington’s hypothesis runs counter to the 
values and philosophies cherished today 
in both the West and the East, and they are 
so broad, even sweeping, in character that it 
is exceedingly difficult to subject them to a 
systematic and scientific inquiry leading to 
either proof or disproof. In this latter re- 
spect there is, indeed, much similarity be- 
tween the works of Huntington and Arnold 
J. Toynbee (135). 

Somewhat similar in character, but not 
in interpretation, are the writings of Karl 
A. Wittfogel.57 While Huntington is more 
of a geographer-historian who observes, in 
the context of broad historical develop- 
ments, the relation between environment 
(particularly climate) and human ecology 
and biology, Wittfogel is rather an econo- 
mist—political scientist who turns to geog- 





57 The most recent work by Wittfogel of in- 
terest to geopoliticians is Oriental Despotism 
(182), in which he modifies his earlier views 
on the role of the natural environment in socio- 
political developments. 


raphy and history in search of an explana- 
tion of the growth and spread of certain 
political-administrative systems of govern- 
ment. Essentially, what Wittfogel does is 
to apply his vast store of knowledge to de- 
velop critically ideas he found in Hegel and 
Marx. Since the problems he tackles are as 
complex as those confronting Huntington 
and Toynbee, it is not surprising that his 
conclusions, though well documented, are 
occasionally challenged (162, 129). 
Finally, we must mention here Owen 
Lattimore, who is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant among the contemporary Americans 
contributing to the environmental-historical 
type of geopolitical writing (83-87). His 
scholarship, though broad in scope, is not 
devoted to grand-scale hypotheses. Limited 
to a smaller geographical area—primarily 
Mongolia and its borderlands—it offers not 
only brilliant historical interpretations of 
the developments along China’s northern 
frontier but also much food for thought 
which can be applied to other times and 
areas. There is much a historian and politi- 
cal scientist can learn from Lattimore.58 The 
study of the stability and movement of cul- 
tural-political frontiers in terms of the ex- 
isting environmental-economic conditions 
could be fruitfully applied to many areas, 
especially the underdeveloped and political- 
ly not yet organized areas (e.g., black 
Africa) where old historical patterns of in- 
tegration are either weak or rapidly melting 
away under the impact of new centripetal 





58 Lattimore admits that in his early ye 
(up to about 1930) he accepted Huntington's 
theory of “climatic pulsations” as a very im- 
portant, even decisive, historical factor, but 
later the study of Chinese and Mongol history, 
as well as firsthand acquaintance with nomadic 
life in Mongolia, prompted him to reject the 
teachings of Huntington (85, p. xlix). Hunting- 
ton’s theory has been taken up and elaborated 
by Toynbee (161, III, 895-454). 
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forces generated in centers of swift regional 
economic growth made possible by local 
natural resources currently in great de- 
mand.5® 

The political geographical branch of 
American geopolitics can be said to be a 
marginal product of the American school 
of political geography which, as distin- 
guished from the American school of an- 
thropogeography, traces its beginnings to 
the time of America’s participation in World 
War I and the subsequent peace confer- 
ences during which geographers served as 
official government advisers and, in the 
process, became much more aware of the 
relation between their field of study and 
politics in general and, especially, of the 
role geographical knowledge can and should 
play in the context of both practical states- 
manship and political education. Since 
this original challenge of politics to Ameri- 
can geographers was in terms of interna- 
tional relations, political geography in 
America developed initially primarily as a 
counterpart, or annex, of “politics among 
the states”—as a kind of “geography among 
the states.” While physical geography stud- 
ied comparatively the so-called natural re- 
gions, political geography specialized in 
comparative studies of politically defined 





59 The desire and pressure for a quick rise in 
power and prestige based on acquisition of ma- 
terial goods is in some underdeveloped areas so 
overwhelming that the emergence of new centers 
of loyalties and cultures may be decisively in- 
fluenced by the distribution of relatively easily 
accessible and marketable natural wealth. 


60 The most important work in political geog- 
raphy dating from this era is I. Bowman’s The 
New World: Problems in Political Geography 
(first published in 1921), which, together with 
James Fairgrieve’s Geography and World Power 
(first published in 1915), has influenced a whole 
generation of political geographers not only in 
America but elsewhere. 
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areas as delimited by the sovereignty of the 
several states. 

But, quite soon, the focus of attention 
shifted away from the external, and often 
rather legal, problems of interstate politics 
(e.g., boundary disputes which were studied 
jointly by specialists in international law 
and geographers). Not unlike political sci- 
entists who substituted “politics among the 
states” with “politics among the nations” 
and turned to studies in depth of the con- 
ditions and motivations of international re- 
lations, geographers ceased to look at the 
state as a politically (though not necessari- 
ly culturally) homogeneous area and began 
to analyze, and map, the component ele- 
ments of state power and also the complex 
ideological and economic forces which in- 
teract within and overlap the state bound- 
aries. Thus, in a sense, American political 
geography began as a modified regional ge- 
ography in which the objects of study were 
the areal relationships and differentiations 
of the sovereign political units, but, later on, 
combining the regional with the systematic 
approach, it climbed down the hierarchy 
of political phenomena from the top level 
to the more primary and elementary ones 
and began to analyze certain particular, and 
politically relevant, geographical aspects, 
elements, and characteristics of the state 
and its territory (10, 18, 42, 175, 176). 

However, since this rather morphologi- 
cal approach tended to provide rather a 
multitude of data than an integrated body 
of knowledge, the present tendency in 
American political geography is to concen- 
trate its attention on the sources of politi- 
cal energy—on the nodal elements of political 
activity, both intellectual and material (64, 
65). In other words, American political geog- 
raphy became much more political (without 
necessarily becoming less geographical) ; as 
geography in general became more and 
more anthropocentric, political geography 
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became more and more Homo politicus cen- 
tered. While originally it was political only 
to the extent that it was adding, and relat- 
ing, some political elements to physical ge- 
ography, now it begins with the focus of 
attention on phenomena around which po- 
litical activity tends to cluster and from 
which it tends to radiate and proceeds then 
to study geographically this activity in terms 
of both functional performance and move- 
ment in space. Thus the content and pur- 
pose of such a study is geography, but the 
point of reference, and the object of inves- 
tigation, is taken from the domain of poli- 
tics. 

Quite correctly, American political geog- 
raphers do not treat their subject as if com- 
posed of two entirely separate bodies of 
phenomena—political and geographical— 
which may or may not relate. Political ge- 
ography (and geopolitics) studies Janus- 
like phenomena; one face is political, one 
geographical, and, since the second can be 
studied and understood only in terms of the 
first, the logical procedure is first to exam- 
ine the features of the political face and 
then only to turn to its geography. 

Thus American political geography is to- 
day closer to geopolitics than at any other 
time; indeed, it has skilfully assimilated 
much of it. Its emphasis on movement, 
process, and dynamics emphasizes how 
much American geographers have adapted 
to their needs that which made German 
geopolitics of three decades ago seem com- 
paratively new and modern. The concept of 
“focal point in a process-pattern” introduced 
by Platt (111, p. 190) reminds one of the 
“geopolitical manometers” the Germans 
used to study the movements and shifting 
patterns of development of political, eco- 
nomic, population and other centers of 
growth, and pressure within a state or on 
the international scene. The concept of the 
state idea as a nodal element in terms of 


which states should be studied was first in- 
troduced by Ratzel and constitutes today 
the core of Hartshorne’s theory of func- 
tional approach in political geography 
(39).81 Recently, it has been suggested that 
this theory and Ratzel’s laws of the terri- 
torial growth of states “have parallel ideas” 
and “differ very little” (58). 

The most notable effort to bring geogra- 
phy and politics, geographical concepts and 
political concepts, closer together has been 
made by Stephen B. Jones. He states that 
he has been “unable to split the hair that 
separates political geography from what 
might be called geographical politics” and 
insists that there must be a continuum from 
geography to politics; “our aim is to pull 
political science and geography together, 
not to separate them” (70, pp. 112 ff.). 
Jones’s unified field theory of political ge- 
ography “tells students of geography and 
politics what (in very general terms) they 
need to learn from each other, what each 
has to add, but not how each fences him- 
self off.” Its “idea-to-area chain” (“Political 
Idea— Decision - Movement - Field — Political 
Area”) is “visualized as a chain of lakes or 
basins, not an iron chain of separate links. 
The basins interconnect at one level, so that 
whatever enters one will spread to all the 
others.” It thus is possible to trace the mo- 
tions not only of the centripetal or cen- 
trifugal forces originating with certain fun- 
damental loyalties (e.g., those generated by 
the state idea) but also the chain of reac- 
tions set off by any political idea which is 
followed by a decision and movement, 
hence a “circulation field” with effects in 
some area. Moreover, it takes account of 
both the flow from the idea to the area, “es- 
sentially a process of controlling or creat- 


61 Hartshorne repudiates his definition of, and 
approach to, political geography as presented 
fifteen years before (42). 
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ing,” and the reverse, which “is more cor- 
rectly described as conditioning.” Conse- 
quently, Jones’s theory should be accept- 
able to both the extreme voluntarists (like 
Emrys Jones) and the “neo-determinists” 
(like O. H. K. Spate) or “Stop-and-Go De- 
terminists” (like G. Taylor). Since Jones 
sees the idea-area chain not as a one-way 
but a two-way street, the problem of what 
causes what, when, and how remains open 
to analysis and discussion in every particu- 
lar case. Finally, the unified field theory 
has, too, the advantage of bypassing not 
only the hump which usually separates po- 
litical science from the geographical sci- 
ences but also the smaller humps which tend 
so often to segregate physical from human 
geography or environmental from spatial 
geopolitics. 

Before closing this part of our study, we 
must mention still another branch of geo- 
political writing—that concerned with prob- 
lems of frontiers and boundaries (1). Only 
two important books have been published in 
America on this subject, one by S. Whitte- 
more Boggs (9) and one by Stephen B. 
Jones (68). Both deal exclusively with 
boundaries, not frontiers, and are indispen- 
sable introductory reading for political sci- 
entists interested in boundary problems and 
bibliography dealing with case studies of 
boundary disputes. Students of internation- 
al relations will find of interest some more 
recent studies by Eric Fischer (27, 28), 
G. Etzel Pearcy (107), and Stephen B. 
Jones (67, 69, 71); this writer has con- 
tributed a theoretical discussion of the na- 
ture of frontiers and boundaries (81). 

In general, we must observe that the 
study of boundary problems, once a major 
field in political science, has been today al- 
most entirely taken over by political geog- 
raphers. This, as well as other similar “en- 
croachments” by geographers on the domain 
previously claimed by political science, 
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would be very welcome if it did not go 
hand in hand with a retreat on the part of 
the latter. But, of course, geographers can- 
not be blamed for that. It is up to political 
scientists to stand their ground and thus 
facilitate closer contacts and understanding 
between the geographical and political sci- 
ences. 


Conclusions 

The premodern geopolitical writings are 
not exactly geopolitical in our sense of the 
word, because the distinction between the 
world of man and the world of nature is 
blurred. Everything, including man, is an 
integral part of nature, and all science is 
philosophy, that is, quest for knowledge 
about the whole. The activities of man are 
one of the many manifestations of nature. 
Man, and his thoughts and politics, cannot 
be detached from nature; they are the nec- 
essary effects of natural causes. “The laws 
of nature . . . replace for Montesquieu the 
wisdom of man... .Man.. . is regarded as 
a part of nature, and the explanation of his- 
torical events is sought in the facts of the 
natural world. History so conceived would 
become a kind of natural history of man” 
(19, pp. 78-79). (Italics mine.) There is no 
genuine give and take between man and 
nature, as between two independent enti- 
ties, because, strictly speaking, man is more 
than nature directed; man and nature are 
one.®2 Therefore, geopolitics as a science 


62 P. Vidal de la Blache calls this conception 
of oneness of man with nature “la conception de 
l'unité terrestre” (166, p. 5). This idea has strong 
roots in Chinese and Japanese thought. It is in- 
teresting to note that in Communist thought, de- 
spite all its emphasis on “conquest of nature,” 
the “conception de l’unité terrestre” is, essential- 
ly, accepted too. Soviet writers speak “o mate- 
rialnom edinstve mira” (“about the material 
unity of the world”) (84, p. 29). And since 
Marxist theory denies the existence of any realm 
—spiritual or intellectual—which does not, ulti- 
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of the relationship between the free politi- 
cal creations of man and man’s physical 
geographical environment cannot exist. 
This cosmological conception of man 
within nature went through a slow evolu- 
tion. A century and a half ago geographers 
still did not always distinguish between the 
social and non-human environment; man 
and animals were seen as forming one en- 
vironment. (Kant’s Physische Geographie 
includes both anthropology and zodlogy.) 
But then, with urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, and the emergence of sociology—with 
the growth of man’s confidence in his own 
powers and the resulting anthropocentrism 
—man and his non-human environment came 
to be treated as entirely separate elements. 
Welcome as this separation was, it led to 
an underestimate of the persisting interre- 
lationship. Geopolitics, as well as political 
geography, attempts to show that man, and 
in particular political man, and environment, 
being separate and discrete, do, neverthe- 
less, interrelate and continuously interact. 
The twentieth-century scholars who came 
into the field of geopolitics have, in general, 
been animated by two ideas: (a) to free po- 
litical science from legalism and the over- 
whelming influence of historicism (and his- 
torical determinism of both the materialis- 
tic and non-materialistic variety) and (b) 
to give to politics a solid empirical base.® 


mately, owe its origin to the material base in 
nature, man is, in Communist conception, not 
only metaphorically, or merely in some aspects, 
from the earth (“for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return”). He is totally of the 
earth and an integral part of it: the earth came 
partially—in the botanical, zodlogical and hu- 
man species—to life, and mankind plays in its 
relationship to the (rest of the) earth a similar 
role to that which the Communist party plays 
in relationship to humanity at large. It is the 
conscious and most evolved part of the world, 
and, as such, it has the right and duty to mold, 
transform, and better the passive and unthinking 
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The first idea is essentially sound. We po- 
litical scientists have emphasized history 
perhaps too much in our education, but we 
have failed to learn from the historians to 


relate man to his natural setting. Geopolitics 
should investigate the relationship between 
politics and the geographcial environment 
in the same way as the relation between 
history and geography has long been stud- 
ied.*4 

The soundness of the second idea seems 
debatable. First, can political science be a 
primarily empirical science; that is, is it cor- 


of the earth, man is not determined by the earth. 
On the contrary, it is he who conquers the earth, 
and he is determined only by that which permits 
him to make this conquest, namely, labor: the 
social relationships of production. 


63 Hettner (52, p. 160) complained: “Only 
history, and not geography, was considered as 
the scientific base of politics.” A similar com- 
plaint was registered by the American educa- 
tor E. Schnitzer (122, p. 508): “In the past 
their [the politicians’ and state officers’] profes- 
sional training has been predominantly along 
legal and historical lines; in the future geograph- 
ical study should take a more prominent place 
in the course of their education.” See similar 
statements by K. Haushofer (46) and Kjellén 
(80). Kjellén writes: “This book represents a 
substantial step forward toward the goal which 
this author, as a man of science, has been pur- 
suing—with steadily increasing purposefulness— 
for two decades now: a System of Politics based 
on a purely empirical concept of the state.” 


64 Ratzel (113, pp. 229-30) cites Turner's 
study on The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History as an example of sound un- 
derstanding of the relation between history and 
natural environment. Of course, contemporary 
geopolitics cannot limit its interest to the so- 
called natural environment; it must study poli- 
tics in its relationship to the totality of the com- 
plex factors investigated by modern geography: 
historical and economic geography, human and 
physical geography, regional and spatial (or sys- 
tematic) geography. 
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rect to strive, as Kjellén did, after “a System 
of Politics based on a purely empirical con- 
cept of the state”? Second, if we do accept 
the necessity of an empirical base for po- 
litical science, should we then choose, as 
Sprout once suggested (137, p. 440), “re- 
gional geography as the ‘bed rock’ upon 
which political science is founded”? 

The first question is controversial and has 
been answered by social scientists with a 
variety of shadings of “Yes” and “Nay.” All 
political scientists who are devoted to the 
strictly empirical school, yet are not geo- 
politicians, spend their efforts in statistical, 
psychological and other observational re- 
search. Essentially, what they hope to dis- 
cover is not the merely political laws of 
behavior but laws of human behavior in 
general. Their approach will stand or fall 
together with the empirical school of the 
social sciences as a whole. 

Geopoliticians do not construct their the- 
sis as embracing the totality of human af- 
fairs. Their point of view is that geographi- 
cal factors and politics combine and con- 
spire together for the creation of certain 
principles of sound politics. But this implies 
that we have first to answer the question: 
What are sound politics? We have to realize 
that geopolitics is not a nautral science, not 
even in the same sense as anthropogeogra- 
phy can be considered a natural science. In 
this writer’s opinion, geopolitics, being a 
branch of politics, partakes of the moral sci- 
ences.®5 As Rousseau said, “Those who 





65 FE. A. Walsh’s main criticism of Haushofer’s 
geopolitics was that it was divorced from moral 
philosophy. Geopolitik thus became “the politics 
of a wholly earthly conception of life. It is the 
logical culmination of a process of seculariza- 
tion both of mind and cultural institutions . . . 
[of] the scientific trend . . . in the direction of 
emancipating thought from moral obligation and 
spiritual control” (170, p. 109). A geographer, 
G. Taylor, has expressed an opposite view. He 
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would treat politics and morality separately 
will never understand anything of either” 
(118, p. 269). We investigate what we 
ought to do in order to establish a good 
polis. Geopolitics cannot be the “bedrock” of 
politics because it itself is animated by a 
political-philosophical base. It is the human 
will and reason, and their choices, which 
underlie both politics and geopolitics. A cer- 
tain geographical or geopolitical situation 
may be very important, but still more im- 
portant is how we conceive that situation. In 
the words of a prominent historian: 


The fact that certain people live, for example, 
on an island has in itself no effect on their his- 
tory; what has an effect is the way they conceive 
that insular position; whether for example they 
regard the sea as a barrier or as a highway to 
traffic. Had it been otherwise, their insular posi- 
tion, being a constant fact [being the “geopoliti- 
cal bed rock” of politics], would have produced 
a constant effect on their historical life; whereas 
it will produce one effect if they have not mas- 
tered the art of navigation, a different effect if 
they have mastered it better than their neigh- 
bors, a third if they have mastered it worse than 
their neighbors, and a fourth if everyone uses 
aeroplanes [19, p. 200].8¢ 


reverses the whole problem: the question is not 
how to use for moral goals certain objective geo- 
graphic data but how to derive moral solutions 
from a scientific study of the environment. Since 
there is a “world plan” laid down by nature, we 
can “attempt to base the teachings of freedom 
and humanity upon real geographical deduc- 
tions” (156, p. 606). Needless to say, few stu- 
dents of political philosophy would agree with 
the way Taylor puts the problem of morality in 
politics. But this should not disturb him. He has 
foreseen it. “I do not think that my ideas on 
Geopacifics (p. 606) will receive the attention 
they deserve much before 1976” (157, p. vi). 


86 The coast of both Norway and Chile is long 
and indented, yet the Chileans never became 
the American Vikings. “The Phoenicians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans conceived the Medi- 
terranean as an element which connected them 
with other people, but the Aztecs have con- 
ceived of their Mediterranean—the Caribbean 
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The geopolitical situation may condition 
some of our ideas and values, yet it can 
never be a “bedrock”; it is only a “raw ma- 
terial” which our conception of politics and 
of the good life may, or may not, find use- 
ful. It is only after we have recognized our 
moral-political conception of life that the 
use of geopolitical “raw material” becomes 
imperative. The geographical location and 
nature of our country influence our politi- 
cal perspective, but they do so in a rather 
static way. Compulsion to action comes only 
after this perspective has been deepened 
and reflected in the mirror of our ideas and 
beliefs (cf. 113, p. 247). 

Geopolitics suffers from two weaknesses. 
One is dichotomy. Dichotomy is the stress 
on Erdgebundenheit and on human will at 
one and the same time. It can be solved 
only if we accept, on the one hand, the un- 
avoidable permanency of our relation with 
the earth and yet, on the other hand, re- 
member that we have today the power to 
change the environment to which we are 
tied. It would be a mistake to become im- 
patient with the contradictions which beset 
geopolitics, as well as other social sciences, 
and reject it, and the insights it offers, al- 
together. The extraordinary complexity of 
geopolitical problems involves many risks 
for the researcher who tries to disentangle 
them, but this should be a challenge to the 
scholar, not an excuse for shying away. 
“Between the ruthless simplicity of deter- 
minism and the shamefaced admission of 
impotence there remains only a narrow path 
for the reasoned approach” (109, p. vi). 
Remembering that facts should not be too 


Sea—as an element which separated them from 
other people. The Khazars, at home for cen- 
turies along the shores of the Caspian and Black 
Seas, have seldom ventured on either of them; 
the Varangians, newcomers in the same coun- 
try, in a short time built a large fleet” (82, pp. 
603-4). 


readily identified with causes and that cer- 
tain essential conditions for a process are 
by no means necessarily its guiding forces, 
we have to strive for a meaningful interpre- 
tation of the interplay of the political and 
moral will with the environmental limita- 
tions and opportunities. And we cannot be 
satisfied with a static interpretation. The re- 
lationship between man and the natural en- 
vironment is subject to constant evolution, 
because both man and environment change. 
The task of geopolitics is to keep abreast of 
all the political implications of this ever 
changing relationship. 

The second inherent weakness of geopoli- 
tics is that it can be used effectively, be- 
cause inconspicuously, by propagandists. 
Maps drawn in the service of a given ideol- 
ogy can always tell certain things and con- 
ceal many others. (True, economic statis- 
tics and diagrams can be no less deceptive. ) 
But the propaganda value of a leaflet or 
poster full of statistics and diagrams is nil; 
it is neither eye-catching nor easy to under- 
stand or remember. A poster with a true or 
pseudo-geopolitical map is, on the contrary, 
attractive and seems to tell merely a self- 
evident truth. Men have already learned to 
distrust words and figures, but they have 
not yet learned to distrust maps. 

The only weapon against propaganda- 
geopolitics is geopolitical education. The 
more we study and teach about geopolitical 
problems, the less will be the danger of geo- 
politics as propaganda, and the greater the 
chance for geopolitics as a science. But we 
should have no illusions that geopoliitcs can 
supply us with the kind of objective truth 
which would save us the trouble of making 
moral and political choices. Geopolitics will 
always be a subjective science (cf. 44, p. 
356), more exactly, a science animated 
by, and in the service of, a philosophical 
truth. Modern geopolitics, like politics, is 
not tied to any specific ideology, but, in con- 
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trast to the geopolitics of Aristotle and 
Bodin, it is never neutral; it is always influ- 
enced and guided by some kind of political 
philosophy and a Weltanschauung which 
includes a concept of the proper man-nature 
relationship. 
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Political geography in the modern world’ 


RICHARD HARTSHORNE 
University of Wisconsin 


I. Political Geography as a Part 
of Geography 

Political geography is an integral part of 
geography, focused on the earth, in con- 
trast to political science, which I presume 
to be focused on the institutions of govern- 
ment. Political geography has many rami- 
fications with political science, but its focus 
of interest differs (3). Geography studies 
the variation in character of areas of the 
earth resulting from the combinations and 
interconnections of features of many kinds, 
regardless of whether of natural or of human 
origin, which vary in part independently and 
in part in covariance with each other. 

Intimately interwoven in the total com- 
plex of areal variations are variations of po- 
litical characteristics. These have com- 
manded the attention of geographers since 
the earliest development of the field, except 
for a period during the last century when 
the emphasis on physical sciences caused 
geography to be unbalanced in concentra- 
tion on physical earth features. At the turn 
of the century, however, Friedrich Ratzel 
published his systematic study of the man- 
ner in which the extent and character of po- 
litical areas was dependent on other char- 
acteristics of areas, including their physical 
features (1). More recent work has empha- 


‘l Revised version of a paper read at the con- 
ference on “The Uses of Political Geography,” 
Harvard University, July 29, 1957. 
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II. The Scope of Political 
Geography 


Political geography thus may ll : 
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interrelated, as Stephen Jones has pointed” 
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ideas may lead, through communication and _ 
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of interaction” of forces, to borrow a term 
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area of the earth, that area is defined as a 
political area. If a framework of control of 
political forces—that is, a government—is es- 
tablished, and to the extent to which it is 
established and made effective, an unor- 
ganized political area is converted into an 
organized political region—a region in the 
original sense of realm. 
This resultant is of unique importance in 
geography. In no small part, the ultimate 
_ goal of geography is to provide scientific 
' description of the way in which the origi- 
nally unorganized areas of the earth are or- 
ganized into various kinds of functioning 
regions.” The natural drainage of river sys- 
tems provides a superficial form of organi- 
zation of regions. Man, in his economic and 
social activities, produces certain very small 
unit areas, each intensively organized, such 
as farms or cities. He also produces over 
larger areas certain forms of functionally 
_ organized areas, generally partial in func- 
tion, loosely organized, and overlapping in 
_ extent—for example, the trade area of a cen- 
tral city. But, of areas larger than a city, the 
_ most complete and precise forms of func- 
tioning units are those organized by the po- 
litical forces of government. 
_ Political forces other than those of gov- 
emment, perhaps in opposition to govern- 
ment, may produce a distinct political area 
but cannot organize it as a unit. Thus, 
throughout modern times, that part of Eu- 
rope which includes Warsaw, Krakéw, and 
/ Poznan, however divided among outside 
: goverments, has constituted a distinct politi- 
cal area, not because it was Polish-speaking, 
“but because its indigenous political forces 
continually insisted that it should be organ- 
ized as a distinct political unit—Poland. 
2 Called “nodal regions” in the chapter on 
' “The Regional Concept and the Regional Meth- 
ee written by Whittlesey’s Committee (11). 
The term “functionally organized region” is 


_ taken from the earlier studies of Robert S. Platt. 
j 


The relationship of area and idea, as 
Jones notes, functions also in reverse: once 
a political area has been set up, by what- 
ever means, the forces within it produce a 
distinctive field of interaction which condi- 
tions communication and hence attitudes. 
The state itself tends to produce a distinc- 
tive set of attitudes throughout its area. 
Where regional attitudes are in sharp con- 
flict with the existing state organization, 
there is often, as in Poland or Alsace-Lor- 
raine before World War I, a heritage from 
a previous and different political organiza- 
tion of area. In other cases, however, as in 
Ireland or India under British rule, attitudes 
of opposition may produce a political area 
demanding organization as an independent 
unit without any such previous existence. 

This statement of the field appears to pro- 
vide little place for two kinds of study fre- 
quently associated with political geogra- 
phy: military geography and geopolitics. 
The former seems to me a separate subject, 
whether considered as a part of geography 
or of military science. “Geopolitics” is a 
term which has been used in many different 
ways and might be considered as “applied 
political geography.” Often, geopolitics rep- 
resents the application of the environ- 
mentalist dogma to the study of national 
power; at worst, it represents the use of all 
kinds of pseudo-scientific arguments for the 
promotion of nationalistic aggression. Its 
followers in Germany, few of whom had 
standing among their professional col- 
leagues, failed to establish a distinct body 
of knowledge, whether of facts or of rela- 
tionships, but excited public interest by 
statements of sweeping conclusions based 
on dogmatic generalizations which were not 
demonstrated and can readily be shown to 
be questionable if not clearly erroneous (6, 
7). Under the slogan word “Geopolitics,” 
however, these writers served to emphasize 
the elementary principle long recognized by 
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shrewd practitioners in international rela- 
tions that evaluation of the relative power 
of states must include consideration of 
where—of the location of the state and its 
productive areas in relation to patterns of 
land and sea, of populated and barren lands, 
of routes, and of other organized or unor- 
ganized areas. 

What then is involved in the political or- 
ganization of areas? This question, as sug- 
gested earlier, has two aspects, or two op- 
posite directions of interest. In the one, the 
interest is focused on the genesis, structure, 
and function of political areas as related to 
other features of areas; in the other, on the 
consequences for economic and cultural ge- 
ography that result from the existence and 
functioning of political areas. 

Most of the literature of the field has 
been concerned primarily with the former 
aspect and tends in many cases to focus on 
the functioning of political units not as areas 
but as political entities; the end purpose is 
therefore political rather than geographic. 
The late Professor Whittlesey was the first 
among American geographers to emphasize 
the consequences of political areas for ge- 
ography (9). This view had been expressed 
also by several European geographers, and 
recently increasing research has been 
pointed in this direction.’ From a practical 
viewpoint it might seem that the former 
aspect was obviously the most important 
for study. The greater the importance of the 
effects of political areas on the general de- 
velopment of areas, the more important it 
would appear to know what determines the 
phenomena of political areas. But this pre- 
sumes that, given greater knowledge of 
what determines the nature and origin of 
political areas, man would be able to put 
that knowledge to practical use in designat- 
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8 Especially by Hugo Hassinger (6, p. 16). 
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ing political areas. One could as well argue 
that the study of basic factors that cause 
vulcanism and earthquakes was more im- 
portant than the study of their effects. To 


what extent this analogy holds true had) 
best be determined not by deduction but) 


by examining the world as we find it. 
In organizing a political area, at any level 


of subdivision, government finds it neces-/ 
sary to establish certain conditions for its) 


own purposes which have consequences, 
beyond those purposes, in the geography of 
the area. The remainder of this paper is 
concerned with these conditions and their 
consequences: (1) it is necessary to deter- 
mine and delimit precisely the extent of ter- 
ritory to be included in the organized area; 
(2) the territory must be subdivided into 
likewise disitnct political areas, at succes- 
sively lower levels, with a uniform system 
of relationships both among them and to 
the over-all political area; (3) the naturally 
diverse and divergent parts of the area must 
be converted into a single functioning areal 
unit; (4) the area must attain the productive 
capacity needed for its functions as a politi- 


cal unit; and (5), on the basis of the previ-) 
ous conditions, political organization seeks to| 
establish its area as a viable unit among) 


other similar units of area. 


The capacity of an area to meet the” 


above requirements depends in part on its 
non-political features, including natural con- 


ditions, cultural characteristics, institutions, | 


and material features of human construc- 
tion. Conversely, the establishment of the 
conditions for political organization has im- 
portant consequences for other human ac- 
tivities of the area, for its culture, and even 
for features of primarily natural origin, such 
as soils or water resources. 

Adequate treatment of all levels of ter- 
ritorial units, including, say, American coun- 
ties or New England “towns,” would re- 
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quire much too long a paper. Attention is 
therefore concentrated at the level of inde- 
pendent states. 


III. Determination of Extent 
of Territory 

The determination of the extent of area 
to be included in the territory of particular 
political units is no doubt the problem 
which has occupied the greatest attention of 
students of political geography. But these 
studies have not enabled us to construct 
general theories to explain the territorial 
growth or decline of states. The question 
arises whether we should expect to find 
such generalizations. 

The extent of territory included under a 
single political organization is determined 
by a series of individual decisions, expressed 
in treaties or other basic laws. Each such 
decision is the resultant of opposing forces 
within and without the area. Since disputes 
over territories are seldom reconcilable to 
mutual advantage, the decision is generally 
appealed to higher authority—in the case of 
independent political areas, to the ultimate 
authority of armed force. Hence the history 
of territorial changes of states appears in 
total as a meaningless sequence resulting 
from repeated fluctuations in military pow- 
er or personal leadership. 

To extract some meaning out of this ka- 
leidoscopic picture, various students have 
attempted to construct general theories of 
territorial growth, such as the theory of nat- 
ural boundaries or the theory of geopolitics 
of the state as an organism, committed to 
territorial growth or decline. While these 
particular theories have been discredited, 
the fact that the territorial extent of many 
states has resulted from a process of historic 
accretion still tempts students to search for 
some principles of growth. 


These appearances of growth were due, I 


suggest, to special conditions which were 
never universal and have largely disap- 
peared. One was the peculiar nature of 
feudal states under which the over-all or- 
ganization, though unable to control the ter- 
ritorial conflicts of subordinate units ‘acting 
largely independently, was able to main- 
tain certain principles which facilitated con- 
tinued increase of stronger units. A second 
condition was the concept of personal sov- 
ereignty, made continuous through the in- 
stitution of dynasty, under which political 
territory was a personal possession. A third 
condition was the existence of large areas 
lacking in political organization above the 
tribal unit situated adjacent to areas of in- 
creasingly strong political organization. 
With the discovery and exploration by Eu- 
ropeans of the rest of the world, almost all 
parts of the world became exposed to this 
situation. Finally, the interest and power 
capacity of individual states was geograph- 
ically restricted to immediately adjacent 
areas and to particular areas elsewhere in 
the world. Small wars and resultant terri- 
torial conquests by minor states in remote 
areas could be safely tolerated. Outside of 
Europe there was no concert of the powers 
to restrict expansion. 

These conditions varied greatly in the dif- 
ferent theaters of the world and in different 
periods of history. All have been eliminated 
or are greatly altered today. Hence any gen- 
eralizations that might be found to provide 
partial explanation for the territorial pat- 
tern of any one major part of the world, as 
developed in any one historical period, 
would not be applicable to other areas or 
for other periods, particularly not for the 
future. 

Rather, I suggest that the existing extent 
of each political territory is the resultant of 
a unique set of forces operating in a more or 
less unique historical and geographic frame- 
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work. Further, most states today can antici- 
pate little or no opportunity for territorial 
growth; in the great majority of cases each 
existing state must regard its present extent 
of territory, exclusive of colonial areas, as 
one of the fixed facts of its geography un- 
likely to change unless by major catastrophe. 
Colonial areas, however, are obviously 
undergoing great changes. These have been 
mainly changes in status without changes in 
extent of area, except in such cases as the 
partition of India. In tropical Africa, how- 
ever, colonial territories are of relatively re- 
cent origin and bear little relation to exist- 
ing areas of cultural and tribal relationships 
(9, pp. 127-59). Here the development of 
independence may well lead to indigenous 
movements for redivision of territorial units. 
Union of separate political units into a new 
political unit is often discussed but seldom 
acted upon. With the disappearance of per- 
sonal sovereignty, it is no longer possible 
to achieve this result by dynastic intermar- 
riage and by the fortunes or misfortunes of 
royal reproduction. Voluntary unions of pre- 
viously independent units are very rare. It 
may well be, however, that current devel- 
opments in western Europe are heralding 
such a case. We will return to this topic. 


IV. Internal Subdivision 
of Territory 

Every organized political area must be 
subdivided into subordinate areas of organ- 
ization. Even if this is intended only for 
convenience of an administration dominated 
from the center, the subdivisions tend, as 
the Soviet Union is learning, to become lo- 
cal fields of interaction of political forces 
demanding some degree of autonomy in 
governmental functions. 

Since it is generally within the legal au- 
thority of the government of an over-all 
political area to determine the territorial ex- 
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tent of its subdivisions, this subject is often 
considered open to reconsideration or modi- | 
fication. In reality, it may be more difficult | 
for a state to change the extent of its in- f 
ternal units than that of its total territory. 
In some cases the internal units of political | 
areas may be older than the units of which 
they are parts. They may represent long | 
evolutions as regions of local political unity, | 
as, for example, in the case of the provinces 
of Austria, or they may be merely the con- 
sequences of momentary situations in the | 
midst of a series of fluctuations which sud- | 
denly became fixed by incorporation into 
the larger, more stable unit of area, as was 
formerly true of the princely states of India. 
In other cases, where the expansion of po- 
litical authority preceded or accompanied 
settlement or where drastic revolution made 
it politically possible to wipe the slate clean 
of previously established divisions, the sys- 
tem of subdivision may have been designed | 
by the over-all authority, either according 
to some rational scheme adjusted to local 
conditions, as in the case of the departments 
of France established after the Revolution, 
or merely on a checkerboard pattern, as in | 
parts of the United States and other newly ' 
settled countries. 

Regardless of origin, to the extent that 
the subordinate areas have functioned as 
organized areas, they tend to become estab- 
lished political units increasingly resistant 
to change. In many countries it is obvious 
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that the existing units are highly unsuitable, | 


either in size or in particular extent for their | 
functions, but the opposition of vested in- 
terests makes it almost impossible to alter 
the internal units, except in consequence of 
general revolution or complete dictatorship. 
Thus, over most of western Europe, Anglo- 
America, and the larger countries of Latin | 
America, areas of the second level of sub- | 
division, perhaps even of lower levels, have | 
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shown less change since first established 
than have the political areas at the inde- 
pendent level. 

However, if an established system is once 
broken down, as in West Germany after the 
catastrophe of the second World War, there 
follows an open season on territorial sub- 
divisions which may become a major issue 
of internal politics. Because redetermination 
of internal political territories, once under- 
taken, is open to rational planning rather 
than dictated by force, it may well be that 
political geography can contribute far more 
to solution of problems at this level than 
at the level of independent states—but only 
where and when the opportunity is open. 


V. Organization of the Political 
Area into a Functioning Unit 


HOMOGENEITY 


Whatever the basis on which a political 
territory has been determined, its govern- 
ment seeks to organize it into an area func- 
tioning as a unit. For -his purpose it is nec- 
essary to establish certain elements of uni- 
formity, of homogeneity, throughout an 
area which in itself is always somewhat 
variegated, and to integrate all its parts, 
however diverse or divergent, into a co- 
herent whole. 

What elements are essential in this proc- 
ess is difficult to determine by mere induc- 
tion from what has happened. The organi- 
zation of an area inevitably produces nu- 
merous elements of uniformity, not all of 
which may be essential for the purpose, but 
at the same time makes possible greater re- 
gional specialization in production, leading 
to increased diversity of its regions. Indeed, 
the very idea of organization introduces a 
major element of heterogeneity, for, if an 
area were previously completely homoge- 
neous in all respects, to organize it into a 
unit area is to create differences in one of 
the most critical factors, namely, the rela- 
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tive location of its several parts to each 
other and to the whole area. 

It may be helpful to consider types of 
situations in which states make no effort— 
or have no success—in integrating their terri- 
tories into single units. With few exceptions, 
colonial powers have not attempted to in- 
tegrate a state area with its overseas de- 
pendences. In part, no doubt, this is due 
simply to remote separation, but in most 
cases it also reflects recognition of marked 
cleavage in culture and economy. 

Similar conditions, both as to social cleav- 
age and as to lack of communication, may 
be found within the limits of a political 
territory which forms a continuous land 
area and appears as a single unit on the 
ordinary political map. This situation is true 
in very large degree of most of the states 
in tropical Latin America and Southeast 
Asia and of the states whose territories ex- 
tend into subarctic and arctic regions. Even 
the appearance of coherence, because of 
physical contiguity, is misleading. Unor- 
ganized stretches of forests, tundra, moun- 
tains, or desert may impede communica- 
tion and hence coherent organization even 
more than several thousand miles of open 
sea. 

Whatever the official form of organiza- 
tion used in these countries, in actuality the 
areas of radically different culture and more 
primitive economy are not commonly han- 
dled as integral parts of the state area but 
rather are ruled from that area as overland 
colonies—indeed, in some cases there is no 
effective organization other than that of the 
local tribes. 

These areas of internal colonial territories, 
it may be noted, are neither exceptional 
nor of small extent. For all but three of the 
independent Latin-American states, they 
constitute in each case over half the terri- 
tory legally. included under each state. The 
world over, including particularly the dense- 
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ly populated oases of Central Asia under 
colonial rule of the Soviet Union and 
China, such internal colonial areas number 
nearly as many people as the total of all 
areas Officially recognized as colonial. 

Somewhat different is the situation in 
which there is a great difference in culture 
and economic level but not necessarily a 
marked difference in degree of settlement 
and density of population. Official recogni- 
tion of such contrasts reaches its maximum 
in the native reserve areas of the Union of 
South Africa. The Indian Republic has 
been organized in terms of two or more 
categories of units in an effort to recognize 
the notable differences between areas which 
were formerly British provinces, princely 
states, and tribal territories. 

These cases suggest that one of the es- 
sential requirements for unity is homoge- 
neity in social values, mores, and standards, 
including particularly those of economic and 
political relationships. In developing and 
maintaining the essential elements of homo- 
geneity, common language, folklore, litera- 
ture, or religion may well be significant, 
but in themselves they are neither necessary 
nor sufficient elements. 

A more universal illustration is the prob- 
lem resulting from the dichotomy between 
rural and urban societies within the same 
country. To the extent that this is not mere- 
ly a contrast between occupations but a 
contrast in way of life, it may produce two 
opposing societies throughout the country. 
This contrast is most extreme in coun- 
tries in the Middle East and the Far East, 
where the rural population has long been 
intrenched on the land and where contact 
with modern technology and ideas has been 
limited to the cities (8). This dichotomy 
may become even greater if the predomi- 
nantly urban leadership in such states looks 
only’ to industry as the means of economic 
growth. In the United States, in contrast, 
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the relative urbanization—not to say urbani- 
ty—of rural society reflects the importance 
of simultaneous, interwoven development 
of both rural and urban districts in economy, 
education, and communication. 

Of most direct importance for political 
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organization is a common set of values on | 


matters related to government, including at- 
titudes toward law and justice, and, par- 


ticularly, agreement on the proper relation | 


between the state and the citizen. That 
common language is not essential or suffi- 


cient in promoting this vital form of homo- © 
geneity is illustrated by differences between ~ 


such attitudes in Great Britain and the 
United States or, even more strikingly, as 
between Germany and the German-speak- 
ing parts of Switzerland. Basic disagree- 
ment on the purpose of the state may lead 
to organized opposition to the constitutional 
foundations of the political organization of 
the area. Where such opposition reflects 
class cleavages extending throughout the 
area, as has been characteristic of modern 
France, it undoubtedly weakens political 
unity but without disrupting the coherence 


of the area. 

In sum, homogeneity of the political area 
is essential for basic values and standards 
of what is proper and desirable in the rela- 
tions of people with each other and with 


the over-all organization of the area—eco- | 


nomic, social, and political. To the extent 


religion tend to produce uniform or diver- 
gent values and standards, they will be en- 
couraged, left alone, or attacked in the ef- 
forts of the political society to organize its 
area. At the same time the political organi- 
zation will utilize other institutions under 
its control, including particularly schools 
and military service, to establish the de- 
sired elements of uniformity. 
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COHERENCE 


Whatever the similarities or differences 
among the several regions of a political 
area, its organization as a functioning unit 
requires the establishment of coherent re- 
lations among all parts. 

A basic requirement is the provision of 
physical routes and facilities of communi- 
cation and transport among the several re- 
gions and between each region and the 
physical center of organization—the capital. 
Modern technology has made it possible to 
overcome almost all physical barriers, but 
in many parts of the world the cost of con- 
struction is a prohibitive factor. This is still 
a major difficulty in many Latin-American 
states, including even many of the smaller 
ones, as in Central America. It may also 
present serious difficulties in political areas 
at a lower level, as, for example, in the state 
of Idaho. 

A positive encouragement to political co- 
herence is provided by economic integra- 
tion based on regional diversification and 
exchange of products to the mutual ad- 
vantage of all parts of the political area. 
But if the economy is focused on outside 
trade moving separately from different areas 
of the state, the regions are economically 
divergent. Consider the tendencies for dis- 
unity between northeastern and southeast- 


_ ern Brazil or, at a lower level of political 


units, the situation of New Jersey, once 
described as “the slave of two cities,” both 


= o ' outside its domain. Self-sufficient regions, 


as in our southern Appalachians prior to 
the development of coal-mining, are non- 
participating in economic integration. 
Economic integration tends to establish 
fairly even levels, even among regions which 
vary greatly in resources. Thus the differ- 
ences in income per capita among the re- 
gions of the United States, though consid- 
erable, are much less than those among the 
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independent states of western Europe. As 
government is increasingly called upon to 
regulate economic relationships, it may find 
it necessary to secure still greater uniform- 
ity, as, for example, in this country, in re- 
spect to laws governing minimum wages, 
workmen’s compensation, etc. 

Coherence is facilitated in many coun- 
tries, as in France, Sweden, or Mexico, 
where the geographic pattern of economic 
and social integration of regions is focused 
on one dominant region. This is all the more 
true where the specific focus within that 
“core area” is a single city, commonly the 
capital. Where such a pattern has not re- 
sulted from past development, the political 
organization often endeavors to produce it 
by concentrating economic as well as politi- 
cal functions in and around the capital city, 
as in Germany after 1871 or today in Yugo- 
slavia. But the pattern of concentration in 
a core area is neither a universal nor a nec- 
essary condition for coherence, as is dem- 
onstrated by the case of the United States 
or of Great Britain since the industrial 
revolution. 

Under a highly centralized organization, 
a dominant core area whose major center 
becomes the “primate city” may be able to 
extend its own homogeneity and coherence 
throughout the entire area. It may, on the 
other hand, produce negative reaction and 
even conflict from the divergent regions. 
The question must also be raised whether 
such a system does not handicap the eco- 
nomic, social, and political developments of 
what in France are called the “provincial” 
areas of the state. 

The alternative method is to seek more 
balanced development by division of power 
between the central authority and the sub- 
ordinate political areas, whether on the 
basis of federalism or a similar system es- 
tablished by practice rather than constitu- 
tionally. This permits each part of the state 
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to determine its development to some de- 
gree on its own terms. While the result may 
appear less homogeneous and coherent, in 
reality both these elements may develop 
more strongly under this system, and the 
greater freedom of regional development 
may well result in greater economic and 
social strength. 

Between these two forms there are, of 
course, many gradations and variations. The 
United Kingdom represents a particularly 
interesting combination in the special ar- 
rangements provided for differences in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and the Isle of Man 
and in the autonomous powers granted the 
cities and historic counties. In most Eu- 
ropean states, however, the internal organi- 
zation provides relatively little power to 
subordinate units even where these repre- 
sent notably heterogeneous regions. 

It should be noted that organization of 
an area on a democratic basis may utilize 
any of the possible gradations, whereas a 
dictatorial system can operate only on a 
highly centralized basis. While the ability 
of a state to function under any system re- 
quires a certain minimum degree of homo- 
geneity and coherence, if those conditions 
are lacking, a highly centralized organiza- 
tion may be able to maintain itself, even 
with little success, whereas a federal system 
may provide divergent forces with the po- 
litical means for disruption of the state, as, 
for example, in this country in 1861. 

A critical condition for coherence is con- 
tinuous contiguity of the parts: if every re- 
gion is strongly associated with all its neigh- 
bors, then even the peripheral regions, how- 
ever remote from each other and from the 
center, may be effectively integrated in the 
area as a whole. But this contiguity, and 
the coherence of the area as a whole, is dis- 
rupted by the presence of any intervening 
portion which has little communication with 
its neighbors—whether because of lack of 
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population, a low level of economy and | 
culture, or marked differences in cultural or 

political attitudes. The most extreme disrup- | 
tion occurs where an intervening area is 

part of an outside state, especially if it is | 
an unfriendly one (e.g., the problem of | 
Pakistan) . 

Even if such interruptions are effectively | 
overcome in economic exchange, the psy- 
chological separation tends to produce a 
cultural and political cleavage. Thus the | 
sheer absence of population in the seas is | 
the major reason why they have continued | 
to function as strong dividing factors long { 
after they ceased being barriers to transpor- 
tation. Consider also the effect of tropical © 
forest or mountain areas of sparse and | 
primitive population in disruption of the 
unity of many Latin-American states, even 
within the limited portions of their territo- 
ries actually organized as states, or the ex- 
traordinary problem of maintaining the po- | 
litical coherence and integrity of the Do- 
minion of Canada. | 

Whatever the aid and encouragement to | 
coherence provided by physical routes, eco- 
nomic integration, and other forms of social | 
communication, the attainment of political ) 


coherence depends on the ability of the 


organized area to serve the political needs © 


and purposes of its several parts. To the 
extent that these differ from region to re- 
gion, the task of political organization is | 
more difficult; if they are in direct opposi- 
tion, political coherence may be impossible 
to achieve. But successful integration of the 
area as a unit may depend less on recon- | 
ciling particular regional differences and 
more on the extent to which the over-all 
organization can demonstrate positive ac- 
complishments for all the area. The failure 
of the Spanish kingdom, one of the oldest 
of the established political areas of western 
Europe, to develop coherent unity as a 
state, in the absence of any outside attrac- 
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tion, is no doubt due in large part to its 
failure to achieve political or economic ad- 
vancement in general. 

The requirement for political coherence 
of the unit area may be summarized as the 
need to develop political associations among 
all its regions, and between them and the 
over-all unit, which are stronger than po- 
litical associations with outside areas and 
stronger than those within each region. 


UNITY AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 


These requirements for unity of a politi- 
cal area—homogeneity and coherence—ap- 
ply to all levels of organized political areas, 
but only in proportion to the degree to 
which the area must function as an au- 
tonomous unit. At the level of the inde- 
pendent sovereign state the difference is not 
merely one of degree but of kind. At all 
subordinate levels inadequacies may be 
compensated for by aid or control from the 
next higher unit of organization. Only at 
the independent level must the unit area 
operate in critical relationships with other 
unit areas of the same level. At this level, 
therefore, effective unity is essential to via- 
bility, a topic to which we will return 
later. 


VI. Productive Strength of the Area 


In order to function as an effective po- 
litical unit, every political area must be able 
to produce the necessary strength in man- 
power, trained personnel, and material re- 
sources to carry out the functions assigned 
it. For internal functions the requirements 
are usually within the capacity of the area 
to support. 

However, in many of the underdeveloped 
countries, particularly in new states emerg- 
ing from colonial status, there may be a 
deficiency of educated and trained person- 
nel to carry on the functions of government. 
Similar situations may exist in political units 
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at subordinate levels, as in the eleven coun- 
ties in the United States which contain less 


than one thousand people. A more general 
problem arises from the relatively low eco- 
nomic surplus in most underdeveloped areas 
which limits the ability of their govern- 
ments to promote rapid economic develop- 
ment, a function now required of political 
organization, particularly in such areas. 

If the handicapped areas are subordinate 
units of larger unit areas which are much 
more productive, the resources of the area 
as a whole may be used to aid the poorer 
areas in order to provide a standard mini- 
mum level. To the extent that such aid is 
accomplished by controls, they may, as in 
the United States, indirectly alter the con- 
stitutional division of powers among the 
different levels of organization, reducing 
the authority of the states. 

At the level of sovereign units each in- 
dependent state is expected to get along at 
whatever level of services its production 
can support. But we are witnessing the first 
phases of a new development, as the suc- 
cessful states begin to recognize that their 
security—economic as well as political and 
strategic-may depend on maintenance of 
stability in less productive states. 

The external functions of the independent 
state include that of maintaining its security 
in possible conflict with other states. Since 
economic production, in surplus, is one of 
the essential factors of national power, every 
state strives constantly to increase its pro- 
ductive strength. Few countries today can 
hope to do this either by expansion of terri- 
tory or by expansion of settlement into 
previously unused regions. Increase in pop- 
ulation, by increased birth rates or lower 
death rates, in itself adds little to the pro- 
ductive strength of most countries; rather, 
since economic strength comes only from 
producing more than the minimum require- 
ments to support the producing families, 
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mere increase in numbers may well mean 
decrease in real strength. But all states have 
greater possibilities than ever before in his- 
tory to increase productive strength by more 
efficient utilization of known resources and 
techniques, not to mention those as yet un- 
known but confidently anticipated. 

It is true that there is a great range 
among the states of the world in resources 
for production, but there is far greater 
range in the degree to which those resources 
are effectively utilized (2). In every settled 
country in the world there is an excess of 
manpower working on farms, and in nearly 
all countries the use of the small amount of 
land needed for other industries would not 
seriously lessen agricultural production. But 
the proportion of the working population 
employed outside of agriculture varies from 
over 75 per cent in the most highly devel- 
oped countries to as low as 20 per cent in 
underdeveloped countries. The proportion, 
as Kusnets has shown, correlates closely 
with such indexes as per capita income 
(5). In short, a predominantly agricultural 
state is an underdeveloped country, an area 
where little use is made of the greatest re- 
source for economic production, namely, 
human brains. 

Such marked differences among the vari- 
ous areas of the world are in no small part 
due to political organization. This is obvious 
to anyone crossing one of the critical po- 
litical boundaries that divides units of suc- 
cessful political organization from those of 
less success, such as the southwestern 
boundary of the United States or the eastern 
boundary of Germany (Prussia) as fixed in 
the nineteenth century. 


VII. Viability of the Area as a Unit 


To be considered viable, a political area 
must have sufficient unity and productive 
strength to be able to perform the functions 
expected of it with a degree of independ- 
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ence comparable to that of other units of 
the same level and group. 

At the level of sovereign states the politi- 
cal area must be able to function effectively 
as an economic unit, as a political unit, and 
as a military or strategic unit. Austria- 
Hungary, in the late nineteenth century, 
was fairly strong as an economic unit and 
as a military unit but was not viable as a 
political unit, as was finally demonstrated 
in the tensions of 1914-18. 

Viability of a state is, therefore, a con- 
cept that is neither simple nor absolute, as 
the biological origin of the term might sug- 
gest. Further, the alternative is not simply 
death and burial; the area continues to 
exist. If found unable to function on its 
own, it must be added to the political area 
of one or more other units, an addition 
which may be not only unsatisfactory to the 


area added but disruptive to the unity of | (+ 4 


that to which it is added. Thus if one ques- 
tions the viability of Albania, Libya, Haiti, 
or Paraguay as independent states, what al- 
ternative is feasible in each case? 

Converse considerations throw light on 
the subject of the so-called buffer states. To 
perform a buffer function, there must be 
more than mere area and people between 
the potentially imposing forces and more 
than a paper-work political organization. 
The intervening area must have sufficient 
unity to utilize its potential strength for de- 
fense in either direction. Hence buffer units 
cannot be created; they can only be recog- 
nized and utilized where they exist. During 
the interwar period many students ques- 
tioned the economic viability of an inde- 
pendent Austria; the critical question, as the 
event demonstrated, was whether it was 
politically viable. 

We can illustrate the problems involved 
in evaluating the viability of unit areas by 
considering the challenge frequently raised 
against small states as anachronisms in the 
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modern world—a challenge, it should be 
noted, which applies not to a few but to 
many. More than half the independent 
states of the world have each less than ten 
million people. ; 

The relation of size to viability is of par- 
ticular concern in view of the existing in- 
ternational situation. To refer to this sit- 
uation as a bipolar world may describe its 
superficial appearance but obscures its es- 


' sence. The world situation today is domi- 
' nated by the fact that one vast area or- 


ganized as a political unit has expressed 
and demonstrated a continuing purpose de- 
structive to the independent existence of 
other, ultimately of all other, political areas. 
Since the form of attack is not merely that 
of external force but also of internal disrup- 
tion, it challenges the political, economic, 


' and strategic viability of all the other states 
_ of the world. 


Economic viability in the modern world 
is not merely a question of developing the 
maximum amount and diversity of produc- 
tion to provide strength in international re- 
lations. For one of the essential functions 
demanded of the modern state is that it 
shall make possible for the population of its 
area an increasingly higher level of per 
capita production and income. Are larger 
units of organization more able than smaller 
units to accomplish this purpose? 

A larger area may include a greater num- 
ber of the diverse raw materials needed for 
modern industry. This problem is not new 
and, generally speaking, has been handled 
satisfactorily under the normal system of in- 
ternational trade prevailing among peaceful 
states regardless of size. More critical is the 
increasing efficiency of large-scale produc- 
tion techniques and hence the need for 
larger market areas. But still more impor- 
tant for economic growth, as noted earlier, 
is the development of the maximum diver- 
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sity of occupations and industries. Only in 
this way is it possible to utilize resources 
which cannot readily be moved but which 
exist in every settled area of the world—in- 
cluding many local raw materials and power 
resources but, most importantly, labor; local 
capital, and potential entrepreneurs (2). 

In these terms we must recognize, on the 
one hand, that all states are too small to 
operate as tight economic units and that in 
large parts of the world even the union of 
many states—for example, a single state of 
all Latin America—would be far too small. 
On the other hand, Denmark might be con- 
sidered a larger economic unit than Brazil 
or Indonesia in terms of diversity of devel- 
opment and even in absolute quantity of 
foreign trade. If we compare large and 
small states within the same general cultural 
area, as in northwestern Europe, the smaller 
economic units show a somewhat higher 
income per capita than the larger, presum- 
ably because the smaller states have ac- 
cepted in greater degree the advantages of 
relatively free international trade. 

What conclusions should be drawn from 
these apparently contradictory statements? 
A few tentative hypotheses may be sug- 
gested: (1) economic union of a group of 
states which under normal conditions of in- 
ternational trade have little exchange with 
each other is not likely to lead to major 
increase in economic development; (2) eco- 
nomic union between areas of notably dif- 
ferent economic levels tends to produce a 
colonial relationship, which increases certain 
kinds of production in the colonial area but 
tends also to discourage the development of 
needed diversity in its economy; and (3) 
where a group of neighboring states of ap- 
proximately equal level of economic cul- 
ture, as in northwestern Europe, are found 
to have a large and highly diversified trade 
among one another, economic union may be 
expected to facilitate that trade and stimu- 
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late increasing diversity and total produc- 
tion of all its members. 

The political viability of states is but 
little dependent on numbers of population 
or productive capacity, though some of the 
smaller and poorer states may lack the 
trained personnel and resources necessary 
to operate an independent state. 

The critical question of political viability 
is the ability of the state to maintain its 
political integrity as a unit under the strain 
of great external pressure or in the face of 
strong external attractions. Without this po- 
litical integrity, economic and military 
strength may dissolve into fragments. Every 
state therefore needs a distinctive concept 
of homogeneity strong enough to bind all 
its diverse regions into a cohesive whole 
that can function as a solid unit in critical 
relations with outside states. 

It is in providing this distinctive concept 
that nationalism makes its positive contri- 
bution to modern political organization. The 
essence of a nation is the conviction that 
the highest group solidarity on which the 
individual depends for his sense of security 
is to be found, not in kinship, class, or oc- 
cupational group, but in identification with 
an entire area considered as a greatly en- 
larged neighborhood consisting of a coinci- 
dent section of land and people. 

This is not the place to discuss the factors 
that produce a conviction of national soli- 
darity, but, to avoid misunderstanding, it 
is necessary to emphasize that we are con- 
cerned with a political-geographic entity, 
not an ethnic or a religious one. Whatever 
the advantages of common language and 
however important the feeling of community 
in a common culture, the conviction of na- 
tional solidarity can be created and made 
intensive and universal only by political 
ideas. 

Since these ideas must be distinctive for 
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each nation, research on the origin and evo- 
lution of nations must beware of universal 
theories and must search for the uniquely 
individual character of the national ideas of 








each particular nation and the political | 
forces generated by such ideas. Until social 


scientists undertake such studies on each of 


the individual nations of the world, we will | 


continue to lack any sound method for 
evaluating a nation. 

One generalization, however, is clear from 
history: the state itself, as the strongest em- 
bodiment of political forces in its area, has 


the greatest opportunity to create and in- | 


tensify its own national solidarity regard- 
less of mere size. The states which have 
been most successful in developing national 
unity and likewise are most resistant to dis- 
ruptive political doctrines include one of 
the largest, the United States, and at least 
several of the smaller, like Switzerland or 
Denmark. If existing small states were 
merged into larger units, those would then 
contain regional divergencies in political at- 
titudes disruptive to national unity. 


— 


The problem of establishing coherence | 


would be especially difficult because so few 
states have evolved a form of organization 


~ 


which permits marked regional differences | 


within a coherent unit. Paradoxically, the 
only state in Europe which functions 
through an organization that might con- 


ceivably be suitable for such a large com- | 


bination of former units is one of the smaller 
states, Switzerland. 

It is in terms of the changed technology 
of warfare that the case against small states 
is most commonly directed. The great in- 
crease in offensive power of the most recent 
weapons in comparison with defensive 
power, and the even greater increase in 
mobility, tend to nullify the one advantage 
formerly provided by the compactness of 
the small state. This applies also, however, 
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to a medium-sized state whose industrial 
production is highly concentrated, as is true 
of France, Great Britain, or Italy. In terms 
of strategic air attack perhaps it applies in 
major degree to all states, regardless of size. 

In that case the conclusions to be drawn 
are independent of size of states. Indeed, it 
has always been true that no state was large 
enough to maintain its independence on its 
own against all comers and that every state 
must rely to some degree on military alli- 
ance with others. The difference today is 
one of timing and, therefore, of operations. 
An effective military alliance must be more 
than the arithmetic or geometric sum of 
separate units. It must be integrated in pro- 
duction and operation and, therefore, in 
planning and training. 

When we combine the political, economic, 
and strategic aspects of our question, the 
problem is this: how best to secure at the 
same time (1) the internal stability and 
national cohesion of existing state units, 
large and small; (2) the economic devel- 
opment and strength that may be expected 
from certain groupings into larger units; and 
(3) the strategic requirement of integrating 
the military potential of larger areas. 

That adds up to no simple answer, such 
as the measure of how large a state should 
be. Rather it suggests that we should look 
to further developments along lines already 
indicated in current international arrange- 
ments. All these arrangements recognize the 
necessity of maintaining and using existing 
political areas which in past centuries have 
evolved into effectively organized units, but 
they also recognize that these areal units 
dare no longer view themselves as _indi- 
vidually free to determine and change pol- 
icies and conduct operations. Rather they 
must establish larger complexes of areal 
units with a sufficient degree of integration 
in each such complex to enable it to serve 


the function expected of it by its unit 
members. 

Whether the functional interrelations of 
the several partially integrated complexes 
will ultimately make it seem necessary or 
desirable to establish complete political in- 
tegration, at a new level of federated state, 
is a question open to speculation but hardly 
to analysis—surely not at this time to the 
drafting of blueprints. More immediate and 
fruitful results may be expected from studies 
in political geography aimed to describe 
and assess the consequences of these new 
forms of political organization now devel- 
oping among state areas in the geography 
of the areas involved. 
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In many of the regions for which we have 
library data . . . the seasonal peak of intellectual 
[library] activity is superimposed upon the low 
level of health which normally prevails at the 
end of a cool or cold winter. Thus a state of 
strain is presusably produced because an im- 
pulse toward vigorous mental effort is opposed 
by a contradictory impulse toward physical re- 
laxation. It is this contradiction, apparently, 
which so often causes February and March to 
be a period of tenseness and nervous exhaustion, 
especially in the northern United States.—Ex.s- 
| wortH HuntincTON [8, p. 357]. 


It is hoped that the discussion which fol- 
| lows will not add to the burden of seasonal 
_ “tenseness and nervous exhaustion” in ex- 
: planation of which Ellsworth Huntington 
offered the hypothesis cited above. It seems, 
however, that a comparable burden has be- 
come an almost constant feature of modern 
life, and it is the suggestion of this paper 
that an explanation thereof may be found, 
certainly in part, through consideration of 
the implications of the general subject in 


1A revision of “Geopolitical Aspects of Cli- 
mate Distribution: Review and Commentary,” 
a research paper prepared for a graduate semi- 
nar in “Geography and Politics,” Professor Har- 
old Sprout, Princeton University, spring, 1959. 
My thanks to Professor Sprout for his encour- 
agement of interest in this field. The views ex- 
pressed in this paper are those of the author and 
do not necessarily represent official views or 


policy. 


Climate and society: a review of the literature’ 


which Huntington and others so interested 
themselves. 

In this technology-saturated era we are 
witnessing daily the increasing tempo and 
effectiveness of man’s mastery of his natural 
environment—intended, or so we are given 
to understand, to provide him with the ma- 
terial comforts considered necessary for 
“happiness” and the opportunities to pursue 
his “higher interests” and so, hopefully, to 
enhance the prospects of freedom and sta- 
bility in the political and social spheres. 
However, it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that these extraordinary achievements 
have been only partially successful in these 
latter respects. Indeed, because of the at- 
tendant and unparalleled acceleration of so- 
cial change, this era has, according to some 
views, abetted, if not produced, quite a 
contrary effect, on the order of the “melan- 
choly accident” which Thoreau foresaw. 
While in our society today it may not be 
quite accurate to say that “the mass of men 
lead lives of quiet desperation,” there is 
considerable evidence indicating, as De 
Tocqueville feared (and as Thoreau would 
agree), that “a kind of virtuous materialism 
may ultimately be established in the world 
which would not corrupt, but enervate, the 
soul and noiselessly unbend its springs of 
action.” To employ the prevailing concept, 
the problem is one of man’s “alienation” 
from the world in which he has evolved. 
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Perhaps some insight into this dilemma 
can derive from consideration of some stud- 
ies of our natural environment which, in 
this author’s view, serve to indicate that the 
character of man’s assault on nature has re- 
flected a failure to comprehend his place 
within it and that the technological empha- 
sis represents a very narrow, inevitably in- 
complete, and distorted conception of that 
relationship. As Lawrence K. Frank has put 
it: 

To say that we are waiting upon broadly con- 
ceived formulations of man’s relationship to the 
natural environment is merely to recognize how 
greatly we need a new conception of the rela- 
tion of man to the universe and realization that 
man is a part of nature, not outside nature, as 
our theological traditions have for so long in- 
sisted. As Alfred North Whitehead has so co- 
gently remarked in Adventures of Ideas: “It is 
a false dichotomy to think of nature and man. 
Mankind is that factor in nature which exhibits 


in its most intense form the plasticity of nature” 
[3, p. 360]. 


It is not unreasonable, then, to suggest 
that the “alienation” and consequent un- 
happiness of man may be related to his ig- 
norance of his place in nature. And yet— 
paradoxically, perhaps—it is reassuring to 
come to this realization, for at least it marks, 
hopefully, a route to be followed. 

It is clear that, for an adequate under- 
standing of man’s relationship to his natural 
environment, we must appreciate the many 
implications of his evolutionary develop- 
ment, during which he developed the ca- 
pacity for his existence and perpetuation 
and for maintaining his highly complicated 
physiological processes, including repro- 
duction. 

As is readily apparent, apart from the 
distribution of land and sea, the most im- 
portant aspect of the environment in which 
man has evolved is climate, speculation 
about and study of which has had an ex- 


tensive and fascinating history, and which, 
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to judge from recent work, perhaps stimu- 
lated by the current space “rivalry,” is re- 
ceiving renewed attention. 

Well known in the modern period is the 
work of Ellsworth Huntington, until his 
death in 1947 perhaps the foremost expo- 
nent of the macrogeographic theory of cli- 
matic influence upon human behavior and 
the development of civilizations. 

Before entering into discussion of the 
works of Huntington, Clarence A. Mills, 
Raymond H. Wheeler, and others, it is in- 
structive to note the long history of this in- 
triguing subject. Although, in recent years 
particularly, science has accumulated a con- 
siderable body of evidence regarding the 
specific effects of climate, especially weath- 
er, upon human beings, it is important to 
note, as expressed by Mills, that the aware- 
ness of a connection between the solar sys- 
tem and human welfare is older by far than 
recorded history. People believed that such 
outside forces exerted potent and direct in- 
fluences over human affairs, and the astrol- 
oger’s advice was always in demand. Mills 
is correct, I believe, in pointing out that, 
“when men later discarded such primitive 
beliefs, they ignored the intuitive rightness 
of the feeling that humanity was not entire- 
ly its own lord and master. Humility was 
replaced by a laboratory-gained egotism as 
scientists obtained ever-increasing control 
over their physical environment” (10, pp. 
4-5). 


II 


As indicated by Thomas (14), Wheeler 
(17), and Visher (16) in their surveys, the 
recorded thoughts of men since antiquity 
have dwelt interestingly, if not accurately, 
upon climatic influences; in fact, On Air, 
Water, Places (400 B.c.) was used as a 
reference as late as the 1920’s. In this work, 
Hippocrates concluded that regional cli- 
matic differences explain significant differ- 
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CLIMATE AND SOCIETY 


ences of peoples; further, in the far more 
modern tradition, he made allowances for 
topography, food, and social organization. 

Common to a succession of writers who 
dealt with the subject up to the medieval 
period was the theme that those peoples 
who lived in the so-called intermediate 
(temperate) climatic zones were superior 
and more fitted to rule than those of the 
northern or southern zones. It was acknow]l- 
edged, however, that the northern peoples 
were tough fighters, whereas the southern 
peoples were looked down upon as weak 
and dull. 

The work (a.v. 1360) of ibn-Khaldun 
marked the beginnings of a transition from 
the barrenness of medieval writing in this 
field to a new era of analysis and discus- 
sion. Khaldun discussed the social and cul- 
tural effects of climate as well as its effects 
upon race and pigmentation. By virtue of 
perhaps questionable reasoning, he classi- 
fied the Arabian climate as temperate, thus 
making his theory of the superiority of peo- 
ples in the middle latitudes square with his 
desire to show the supremacy of his own 
people, as was done by Greek, Roman, and 
later writers for their respective nations. 

Though contributing little that was orig- 
inal, Jean Bodin (1530-96) is credited with 
the first systematic discussion of the influ- 
ence of geographic environment on human 
society. With due allowance for the part 
played by his astrological and physiological 
beliefs in his conclusions, Bodin’s contribu- 
tion lay in the extensiveness, systematic con- 
sideration, and theoretical approach of his 
work. 

In an Essay concerning the Effects of Air 
on Human Bodies (1733), John Arbuthnot, 
acknowledging his debt to Hippocrates, 
presented a more comprehensive treatment 
of atmospheric effects on mental and phys- 
ical traits, stating that “air operates sensibly 
in forming constitutions of mankind which 
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are found to vary much in different coun- 
tries and climates.” He declared, further, 
that governments “are powerless to change 
the genius and temper of a race against the 
force of air and climate.” 

Montesquieu (1689-1755), well known 
for his contribution in this field, is reported 
by his biographer to have gained his cli- 
matic orientation from Arbuthnot’s work. In 
a comprehensive treatment, Montesquieu 
credited climate with influence upon peo- 
ples’ character, domestic and conjugal con- 
ditions, and political conditions. He con- 
cluded that the nature of manners and cus- 
toms is determined to a marked degree by 
environment and that individuals and na- 
tions are conditioned by external environ- 
ment. The accuracy and modernity of his 
views are noteworthy. 

In his History of Civilization in England 
(1862), Henry Thomas Buckle concluded 
that climate, soil, and food are bound al- 
most inseparably and that the indirect ef- 
fects of climate were a major environmen- 
tal influence. He stressed the influence of 
climate upon energy and suggested that ef- 
fective progress depends on energy. 

John W. Draper, in his History of the In- 
tellectual Development of Europe (1868) 
and in a later work, The History of the 
American Civil War, contributed the fol- 
lowing to the theoretical discussion of the 
influence of physical agents upon mankind: 
(1) that historical phenomena are amena- 
ble to physical laws and (2) that response 
to environmental influences was one of the 
laws governing social and intellectual evo- 
lution. 

L. F. Alfred Maury (1817-92), though 
presenting some extreme conclusions after 
reviewing the important effects of climate 
upon people and forms of government, made 
this important observation: civilization tends 
to become uniform with the growth of 
knowledge and the means of communica- 
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tion, but—a qualification—climatic and geo- 
graphic limitations tend to prevent com- 
plete uniformity. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) declared 
that the highest civilizations develop in the 
temperate zone but reasoned that the pri- 
mary stages of human life took place in the 
hot climates which offered the least resist- 
ance to survival. Spencer emphasized hu- 
midity and dryness as well as temperature. 
And, more so than had the previous writers, 
Spencer emphasized the part played by the 
social environment in human society. 

In her comprehensive work, Influences of 
Geographic Environment (1911), Ellen 
Church Semple, pupil of Friedrich Ratzel 
(1844-1904), granted somewhat less prom- 
inence than did Ratzel to climatic influ- 
ences—though significant, nevertheless. She 
concluded that climate directly influences 
density of population, health, and repro- 
duction and that it “enters fundamentally 
into all consideration of geographic influ- 
ences, either by implication or explicitly”; 
that it has a direct effect on pigmentation, 
disease, and energy; an indirect effect by 
determining crops, animals, and modes of 
life in a locality, the topography, and the 
limits of human life; it gives rise to com- 
merce through its effect on differentiation 
of people and modes of life; and it has an 
effect on human temperament. 

In the more recent period, in addition to 
Huntington and the others whose work is 
reviewed below, that of E. G. Dexter 
(1863-1938) is noteworthy. Dexter was 
concerned with the temporary atmospheric 
changes (weather conditions) because of 
his conviction that weather is universal in 
its operation on people. He claimed no di- 
rect determination of human behavior but 
was convinced that it was an important 
contributing factor. In Weather Influences: 
An Empirical Study of Mental and Psycho- 
logical Effects of Definite Meteorological 
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Conditions (1904), his account of his stud- 
ies of temperature, barometric pressure, hu- 
midity, wind, character of the day, and pre- 
cipitation in relation to human behavior in- 
dicated significant correlations between 
weather and conduct, suicides, insanity, and 
concentration of attention. 

The studies of J. Russel Smith, Industrial 
and Commercial Geography (1913), Hen- 
ry L. Moore, Economic Cycles: Their Law 
and Cause (1914), and Edgar L. Smith, 
“Tides in the Affairs of Men” (1938), in- 
dicated correlations between economics and 
certain kinds of climatic fluctuations. As the 


latter Smith wrote, “Within the economic | 
pattern of a period, the tidal ebb and flow } 
of mass psychology in response to the | 


rhythms of environmental change cannot be 


safely disregarded.” 
Ill 


In his essay on “Climate and Human Be- 
havior” in the Encyclopedia of Psychology 
(1946), Raymond H. Wheeler asks whether 
the investigators cited above were wrong 
or, perhaps, insane; his answer is “obvious- 
ly not. It is patent to any intelligent person 
that different climates produce different 


fauna and flora. Why then should they not | 


produce different kinds of people?” (17, p. 
80). 

Although such a simple relationship as 
Wheeler declares must be modified, in some 
respects drastically, in light of the results 
of more recent investigations, especially as 
it pertains to its geopolitical consequences, 
Wheeler nevertheless makes a valid point, 
I believe, in indicting the skepticism and 
disbelief of those who would answer “Yes!” 
to the query posed above. As Mills has put 
it, “People have always bristled at the sug- 
gestion that they are not lords of creation”; 
needless to say, they still do. 

After reviewing the work of some of the 
men cited above, as well as of Huntington 
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and others, Wheeler describes the “Kansas 
Project” which he led. According to Wheel- 
er, it began by accident with a review of 
the history of psychology, whereupon it was 
noticed that the antecedents of psychologi- 
cal theories alternated with one another 
down through the centuries, simultaneous- 
ly with corresponding shifts in point of view 
in biology and philosophy. This led to a 
study of other culture products, and it was 
found that a culture pattern representing 
all important phases of human activity was 
fluctuating back and forth in rhythmic fash- 
ion. The manner in which climate came to 
be involved was another accident: it was 
noticed that the culture curve resembled 
the California sequoia tree-ring curve. This, 
in turn, led to collection of data on climatic 
fluctuations. The list of sources which 
Wheeler cites regarding the history of cli- 
mate must impress even the most skeptical 
critic—tree rings, lake levels, river levels, 
drought and flood chronologies, famines, 
harvesting dates, ice-forming and ice-break- 
ing dates, glacial advance and recession, 
bog formation, pollen analysis, sunspots, 
and many other sources. 

It is interesting, if not highly instructive, 
to note in this connection that historians and 
others appear to have no qualms about ac- 
cepting such geological evidence as regards 
the prehistorical periods but are highly re- 
luctant—if they do not reject it outright—to 
do so for the relatively brief period of re- 
corded history. 

One may accept Wheeler’s conclusion 
that there is a “world climate, though nev- 
er completely homogeneous,” while ques- 
tioning the broader conclusions arrived at 
correlating climate with the rise and fall of 
nations and cultural changes. But one must 
view with some respect the evidence pre- 
sented which leads to Wheeler's assertion 
that “enough data have been collected to 
justify the statement that unless the cultu- 
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ral curves are climatically conditioned, the 
coincidences violate all the laws of chance 
and are utterly inexplicable in the light of 
present knowledge” (17, p. 81). 

The all-too-human tendency to reach for 
broad conclusions on the basis of reason- 
able microlevel evidence is unfortunate, es- 
pecially if presented in positive terms, and, 
most particularly, when stated by men 
knowledgeable primarily in one field who 
extend their conclusions to cover other or 
all fields. This may be said to be the chief 
defect of Clarence A. Mills in his otherwise 
valuable work, Climate Makes the Man 
(1942). When Mills asserts that man “is 
not the independent master of his own life 
. . . but instead is pushed hither and yon 
by large outside forces . . . [and] could 
learn a great deal from the primitive sun- 
worshippers for he is still a veritable pawn 
of the universe” (10, p. 8), he seems to 
have been carried away by his own specula- 
tions. His efforts toward a correlation of 
temperature and historical events—as in his 
chapter on “Thermometers and History” 
and his paper, “Temperature Dominance 
Over Human Life”—represent, in part, an 
unfortunate exercise of the type of single- 
factor analysis deserving of the criticism it 
has received. Unfortunately, as is frequently 
the case in such a situation, reaction to this 
aspect of his work has tended among many 
writers and students to obscure the merits 
of the essential, less dramatic aspects. Such 
critics have often devoted considerable ef- 
fort to knocking over the straw men they 
have constructed of the weak points of the 
presentation. 

(A case in point is surely Jean Gottman’s 
treatment of the broad subject in his paper 
“Geography and International Relations.” 
The orientation of his critique is reflected 
in the following quote: “The paradoxical 
point in such theories is that, starting from 
the stability of the environment in the 
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search for the permanent laws governing 
internal relations, geographers came to an 
emphasis on the possible instability of these 
physical conditions. The trend of the in- 
vestigation ought to be enough to demon- 
strate that it took the wrong path” [4, p. 
156]. In rebuttal one need hardly comment 
beyond the observation that the quotation 
reflects a surprising lack of familiarity with 
the history of the scientific method as well 
as with the method itself, but it is revealing 
also to note that the “starting” point re- 
ferred to is necessarily an assumption of the 
author. ) 

Mills’s analysis of animals and man as en- 
ergy machines, the functions played by heat 
loss and diet in their relative vigor, and the 
relation of these factors to temperature are 
surely of marked significance in assessing 
the role of the natural environment in the 
behavior of animals and man. His investiga- 
tions of laboratory animals under carefully 
controlled conditions and of man and do- 
mestic animals in both temperate and tropi- 
cal climates indicate the important relations 
of temperature to reproduction, physical 
growth, and mental acuity. Further investi- 
gations provide evidence of correlations be- 
tween climate and various diseases, weath- 
er and respiratory infections, atmospheric 
pressure and human and animal “moods.” 
Mills also examines the effects of variations 
of sunspot activity and the intensity of solar 
radiation on the earth’s climate. And Mills’s 
invention of reflective radiant air-condition- 
ing, which apparently can provide proper 
indoor temperature conditions without set- 
ting up sharp differences between air con- 
ditions inside and out, leads one to wonder 
why such a system has not achieved wide- 
spread usage. 

If for no other reason than his enormous 
output, the work of Ellsworth Huntington 
(1876-1947 )—author or co-author of twen- 
ty-nine volumes, chapters in twenty-eight 
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other books, and some one hundred and 
eighty articles—in this field is entitled to re- 
spectful consideration. But it is for much 
more than reasons of volume that I have 
found Huntington’s Civilization and Cli- 
mate (1924) and Mainsprings of Civiliza- 
tion (1945) as well as selected portions of 
others of his books worthy of study. It was, 
in fact, fascinating to accompany him as he 
presented, in the words of one reviewer, 
“interesting data, intriguingly arranged on 
strings of hypotheses,” and to follow him as 
he “shows the way to that intellectual in- 
finity where parallel lines of thought meet.” 

No doubt the foregoing will indicate lack 
of competence on my part to view more 
critically aspects of his work toward which 
the biologist, anthropologist, geneticist, 
physicist, historian, psychologist, and _soci- 
ologist would raise a skeptical eyebrow. So 
be it, but I am not unaware of the tenuous- 
ness of many of his hypotheses and sugges- 
tions, as even a cursory reader could not 
help but be aware, since Huntington him- 
self repeatedly and pointedly brings this to 
his reader’s attention, at the same time en- 
couraging, as he does, further research in 
those areas. One example should serve to 
illustrate this point: in discussing his sec- 
tion on cycles, he states: 


One hypothesis in this section seeks to explain 
an apparent association of atmospheric ozone 
with animal reproduction. Another is based on 
a seeming connection between business cycles 
and atmospheric electricity. The author is well 
aware that these new ideas need careful experi- 
mental testing. Even if they prove sound they 
will inevitably have to be greatly modified. 
Nevertheless, even in their present preliminary 
form, they ought to stimulate wide discussion 
and investigation [8, p. vi]. 


And, surely, it is this promise of fruitfulness 
which we ought to bring into focus. 

In Mainsprings of Civilization, Hunting- 
ton consolidated and elaborated upon his 
knowledge and observations in a truly grand 
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attempt “to analyze the role of biological 
inheritance and physical environment in in- 
fluencing the course of history.” Reflected 
in this work are many of Huntington’s con- 
tributions to theory (as summarized here by 
Visher [15, p. 6]): (1) past climates have 
been characterized by significant changes 
which were irregular in occurrence, not sim- 
ple cycles or progressive trends; (2) 
changes in the sun are a major cause of 
changes in terrestrial climate; (3) climate 
has profoundly influenced man, his culture, 
other forms of life, and geologic processes; 
(4) even weather has, through brief and 
erratic changes, affected man’s energy, 
health, and longevity and his attitudes and 
achievements; (5) the distribution of the 
various levels of civilization corresponds 
roughly with the climatic regions; (6) the 
climate best suited to intellectual activities 
and progress is characterized by a well- 
defined seasonal pattern having frequent 
changes of weather and sufficient warmth 
and rainfall to permit extensive agricultural 
production; (7) civilization has tended to 
shift into cooler climates as mankind has 
advanced in his culture (a theory first ad- 
vanced by Spencer and elaborated on by 
Gilfillan and Stefansson); (8) in this move- 
ment of civilization toward colder regions, 
each of the chief crops and types of farm 
animals has improved in yield and quality 
(a latitudinal phenomenon apparently first 
observed by Huntington); and (9) selective 
migration and selective survival, together 
with intermarriage of people of relatively 
homogeneous cultures (Huntington’s theory 
of “kiths”), have profoundly influenced the 
course of history. 

Despite the marked emphasis on climate 
reflected in this summary, Huntington’s fi- 
nal effort, Mainsprings of Civilization, was, 
as indicated previously, an attempt to ana- 
lyze the total role of biological inheritance 
and physical environment. Moreover, it was, 
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as Huntington explains, “part of a still larger 
plan which includes an interpretation of the 
main trends of history in the light of these 
two factors as well as the cultural factor 
which is generally the main topic in histo- 
ries of civilization.” 

It is true that in Huntington’s view the 
importance of climate, lying in the follow- 
ing, is not to be denied: 


(1) Aside from the distribution of land and 
sea, climate appears to be the most important 
physical factor in determining the habitability, 
occupations, and mode of life in different parts 
of the world; 

(2) No other known physical factor, when 
considered directly and indirectly, has so great 
an influence upon health and vigor; 

(3) No other feature of physical environ- 
ment is so variable from one period to another, 
as well as from place to place; 

(4) Both in the United States and the world 
at large climate seems to set a basic pattern of 
civilization upon which other factors impose 
variations with all degrees of magnitude [8, 
p- 263]. 


It is unfortunate, however, that one of 
our frailties as “reasoning” animals is the 
tendency to think that, when someone ana- 
lyzes or emphasizes one aspect of a total 
situation, he is thereby ignoring or is un- 
aware of other aspects. But it must be re- 
membered, as Freud has written: 


We have no way of conveying knowledge of 
a complicated set of simultaneous processes ex- 
cept by describing them successively; and thus 
it happens that all our accounts err in the first 
instance in the direction of one-sided simplifi- 
cation and must wait till they can be supple- 
mented, reconstructed, and so set right. 


And, as Louis Hartz has written in another 
context: 


There is no “secret” or “key” to the historical 
process, or, if there is, we certainly cannot know 
it. But we must not, because of this, brand as 
fruitless any attempt to isolate a significant his- 
torical variable and to study it by consistently 
comparing cases. If we do, we shall have thrown 
out, along with the bath water of false monisms, 
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the very baby of scientific analysis. Granted 
that a single factor cannot illuminate all situ- 
ations, it can still illuminate many. And these, 
given what we want to know at any moment, 
may be very relevant indeed. 


Nor is it sufficient to counter with the 
simple assertion that, though many writers 
have declared consideration of the complex 
of factors involved, they have then simply 
gone on to employ the one as determinant 
(i.e., single-factor analysis). Careful read- 
ing of Huntington would establish that this 
is not the case. He himself seeks to explain: 
“When we recognize the importance of one 
factor we do not thereby prove that other 
factors are unimportant.” Further, as Vish- 
er points out, perhaps the greatest merit of 
Huntington’s successive studies is that they 
revealed the increasing complexity of the 
subject with the result that the simpler re- 
lationships and principles announced by 
most earlier workers turned out to be in- 
adequate. 

As I disagree with the essence of O. H. K. 
Spate’s critique of Huntington in “Toynbee 
and Huntington: A Study in Determinism,” 
I would be remiss if I did not take up the 
issue here. The crux of the critique, re- 
flected in the title, lies in Spate’s view of 
Huntington as a “thoroughgoing environ- 
mentalist” whose “determinism is avowed” 
(12, pp. 406-7). I believe this to be an ex- 
aggerated interpretation, despite Spate’s ac- 
knowledgment of certain fruitful aspects of 
Huntington’s work. Huntington’s concern in 
“tracing of pattern in history” does not nec- 
essarily, as Spate reasons, imply a “measure 
of determinism.” Surely, one can pursue 
such an interest apart from considerations 
of determinism. Exploration (deliberate or 
spontaneous) of such an interest does not 
necessarily involve commitment. 

Spate asserts that, “all allowances made, 
it remains true that his pattern is too much 
determined by physical factors, and gives 
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too little play to the autonomous develop- 
ment of societies” (12, p. 414), as though 
this were an error both of premise and of 
conclusion. To be sure, if “pattern” implies 
“determinism” and if the focus of interest is 
the physical environment, Spate is correct— 
on his own terms. If, however, one investi- 
gates the influence of physical factors and 
emerges with evidence of a pattern, should 
one deny the evidence any more than ac- 
cept the pattern uncritically? To say that 
Huntington’s pattern is too much deter- 
mined by physical factors is really to say 
that he should have been concerned with 
other factors; his works make it clear that 
he was. But, as previously quoted, how else 
to convey knowledge of a complicated set 
of simultaneous processes except by describ- 
ing them successively? 

When Spate criticizes Huntington’s treat- 
ment of “such immense movements of the 
human spirit as the great religions,” assert- 
ing that “his approach is far too external, 
lacking the sympathetic insight” (12, p. 
406), I am impelled to suggest that what is 
indicated here is Spate’s failure to compre- 
hend that an appreciation for the role of 
nature is, or can be, fully as “spiritual” as 
any of the great movements; nor is this too 
external or lacking in sympathetic insight. 
Where, later on, Spate asserts that Hunt- 
ington’s “overemphasis on the Afrasian arid 
environment, important as that is, ignores 
the fact that great faiths have their own life 
and growth” (12, p. 417), misunderstand- 
ing is again evident, since what Hunting- 
ton was so obviously trying to do was but to 
suggest one possible idea concerning the 
origin of that life—as is readily perceived in 
what follows here. Earlier, Spate challenged 
Huntington’s suggested correlation between 
religions and environment, between mono- 
theism and desert regions, and between 
animism and tropical jungles. Huntington 
had written: 
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Note the contrast between the fears and 
hence the spirit world of the desert and jungle. 
. . . Out in the desert . . . the things that man 
chiefly fears are big—winds, sun, cold, heat, 
drought. They have little of the local, intimate 
quality of the jungle man’s mud holes, snakes, 
sticks, and malevolent mosquitos. . . . Hence it 
is natural for the primitive desert man to pin 
his faith to a few powerful gods who rule large 
areas. This does not compel him to believe in a 
single god, but it makes the transition to that 
belief easy and natural. It would be false to say 
that belief in one universal God necessarily 
evolved in a desert, but it is true that the evo- 
lution of such a belief is more probable there 
than in the jungle [8, p. 293]. 

But Spate asks “Why?” declaring, “One 
might think that an isolated rock or bush, 
vital as a landmark, is much more likely to 
be the dwelling of some genius loci rather 
than a rock or bush lost amidst thousands 
of its fellows; and the rarer the lizard, sure- 
ly the more potently significant” (12, pp. 
415-16). One may choose to think this, to 
be sure, but, having sojourned in both des- 
ert and jungle, I believe Huntington’s per- 
ception to be accurate. Spate’s response ap- 
pears to be a function of his “distance” from 
nature and reflects a view far too external 
and lacking in sympathetic insight. 

Nor can I agree with Spate that the 
weight Huntington attaches to heredity 
“can be discounted since he here evolves a 
theory of group qualities and aptitudes orig- 
inally largely molded by physical, especial- 
ly climatic, influences, and so refers back to 
environment at a remove” (12, p. 418). 
Granting the part played by some environ- 
mental influence in heredity, Huntington 
clearly indicates an autonomous role for he- 
redity in the interplay among it, physical 
environment, and culture, namely, that the 
influence of heredity can so modify or com- 
pensate for the influences of environ- 
ment—and may be reflected in culture—that 
vital aspects of heredity transmitted to fu- 
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ture generations may be said to be autono- 
mously derived. 

Concluding his analysis of “The Interplay 
of Culture and Heredity,” Huntington 
states: 


One of the most important requisites of an 
enlightened study of geography, anthropology, 
psychology, sociology and history is the univer- 
sal recognition that every human situation de- 
pends upon the combined effect of heredity, 
physical environment, and cultural endowment. 
Progress in such studies has been hampered in 
the past by the tendency of most students to 
ascribe special, or even complete potency to 
one of the three factors at the expense of the 
others [8, p. 169]. 


Although Visher’s assertion that Hunt- 
ington “was keenly aware that the physical 
environment generally is of secondary or 
indirect significance for mankind” (15, p. 
7) is not entirely correct, in my view, Hunt- 
ington said enough about human culture as 
far back as 1915 (7, Ist ed.) to show that 
he fully appreciated its importance. In his 
explanation of the difference between abo- 
riginal America and the Old World he 
notes: 

The distribution of civilization in the pre- 
Columbian America merely brings out the fact 
which I have again and again tried to empha- 
size: although climate is highly important there 
are other factors whose weight is equally great. 
Even if our hypothesis be fully accepted, no less 
importance will thereby attach to the other 
great factors which condition the events of his- 
tory. Because a man dies for lack of air, we do 
not think that air is more essential than food, 
drink, warmth [7, pp. 8369-70]. 

In somewhat more concrete fashion Hunt- 
ington states, in a subsequent discussion, 
that “there seems to be much truth in the 
idea that man’s social progress constantly 
alters his relation to climate. In the past 
great inventions have helped chiefly in en- 
abling man to overcome low temperature; 
in the future, perhaps, they will help him in 
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equal measure to overcome high tempera- 
ture, dryness and monotony” (7, p. 398). 

For our purposes the foregoing quote re- 
flects the essential contribution of S. F. 
Markham’s study (9) a generation later. 
Portions of Markham’s study were subse- 
quently acknowledged with praise by Hunt- 
ington (8, p. 401). It was disconcerting to 
note, however, that the “take-off” point 
for Markham’s study was based on the use 
of questionable reasoning in his controversy 
with Huntington and others who hypothe- 
size that climatic fluctuations may help ac- 
count for shifts in leadership of civilization. 
The dispute concerns the degree of climatic 
change. 

Ignoring much of the geological evidence 
of such climatic cycles as cited by Hunting- 
ton and the others, as well as the historical 
evidence of climatic changes reflected in 
certain crops and domestic animals in 
Greenland and vineyards in Britain, for ex- 
ample, Markham refutes Huntington’s pure- 
ly hypothetical example of the consequences 
of a transformation of the climate of Athens 
to a climate comparable to that of New 
York or Chicago. Markham thereupon con- 
cludes that, to account for the growth of 
civilization, “we must look deeper,” and he 
is “convinced that one of the basic reasons 
for the rise of a nation in modern times is 
its control over climatic conditions” (9, pp. 
12-20). 

It is therefore surprising, to say the least, 
to read, further in the book, Markham’s de- 
scription of a climatic change at New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, which he describes “as 
great as if New Haven had been moved 
southward as far as Atlantic City... .A 
similar change has been widely observed 
elsewhere.” And, interestingly enough, 
Markham had introduced this particular dis- 
cussion by stating that “there is considera- 
ble ‘evidence that the climate of all parts 
of the world fluctuates in long cycles” (9, 
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p. 179). (The latitudinal distance between 
Athens and New York is approximately 2° 
40’; between New Haven and Atlantic City, 
1°55.) 

Let me hasten to state, lest I myself be 
accused of setting up a straw man, that the 
foregoing does not negate the usefulness 
and inherent interest of Markham’s evidence 
and theory. Quite properly, he emphasizes 
the significance of the hypocaust system of 
heating and baths, of the Romans as master 
“heating engineers,” of the inventions of 
the chimney, fireplace, and grate, more ad- 
vanced home and building construction, 
clothing, the stove, the use of coal and 
other energy sources—of forms of climate 
control, in other words—as a factor in the 
growth of civilization. Accepting the gen- 
eral principle that a kindly climate—the 
closer to the “ideal,” the better—is condu- 
cive to the growth of human culture, Mark- 
ham’s investigations establish that the 
“higher” civilizations have developed in the 
regions which have had both the most easily 
controlled climate and cheap and effective 
means of control. 

Unfortunately, Markham commits the 
mistake, as did Mills, of pressing a useful 
theory too far in using it (plus numbers of 
population for national defense) to account 
for the rise and fall of civilizations such as 
Greece, Persia, and Rome. While one may 
allow for the exuberant speculation that 
“mankind is on the verge of a development 
which may alter the whole focus of civili- 
zation [air-conditioning],” it is surely mak- 
ing too much of a good thing to conclude 
that “we have seen how civilization follows 
man’s control of his own environment... . 
In human history, clothing, tools, and the 
control of cold, heat and damp replace 
natural selection” (9, p. 213). In terms of 
his own presentation, Markham’s failing is, 
essentially, that he has dealt with but one 
climatic feature—temperature. 
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Turning now to a climatic study more 
restricted in scope, a great merit of Mars- 
ton Bates’s exposition of his love affair with 
the tropics, Where Winter Never Comes 
(1), lies in his merciless exposure of the 
distorted viewpoint with which most West- 
ern people view the tropics. In this sense, 
his work is in refreshing contrast to that of 
all the writers discussed up to this point. 
It is difficult indeed to quarrel with him 
when he declares his conviction that “the 
difficulty lies not so much in the nature of 
the tropics as in the nature of Western 
civilization”; that, indeed, our ethnocentric 
bias is at once apparent in our confusion of 
“civilization” with Western civilization; 
that, for example, our description of the 
tropics as “hot and sticky” is a Western 
view; and that “the white man’s burden” 
is not one imposed by the tropics or its 
peoples but the burden of the white man’s 
own culture (trousers and tie, for example) 
carried into an alien environment. 

Obviously, it is not enough to point out 
that our view of the tropics is a distorted 
one. One may sympathize with Bates’s long 
rebellion “against the toplofty attitude that 
the western world is apt to take of the 
tropics” and pass over his “anti-Huntington” 
motivation, which he makes quite explicit, 
for his work has also the more practical 
merit of illustrating the inadequacy of our 
knowledge of the cultural as well as physi- 
cal aspects of disease, diet nutrition, cloth- 
ing, soil chemistry, air-conditioning, and 
construction in the tropical regions. His 
points are well taken when he states that 
Europe in past centuries was as unhealthy 
as any region in the tropics today and that 
food is just as culture-bound as clothes and 
language and then goes on to hypothesize 
that the science of nutrition is, perhaps, 
also culture-bound. Bates establishes the 
vital point that physical labor is as essential 
to health and vigor in the tropics as else- 
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where, for white man as well as colored, 
And his proposal for the indigenous devel- 
opment of a science of the tropics merits 
follow-up if not yet under way. 

But Bates’s own analysis is distorted, es- 
pecially in terms of his avowed anti-Hunt- 
ington thesis, by his failure to recognize all 
essential aspects of the analysis of Hunting- 
ton and others—for example, the effects of 
weather variation (cyclonic storms)—and in 
his further failure to account for the dis- 
parate development of Western science and 
that in the tropics. (Also, although Bates 
claims to have read both Civilization and 
Climate and Mainsprings of Civilization, his 
references to Huntington’s work appear to 
be taken exclusively from the former.) 

No less a deflator of Western ethnocen- 
trism and debunker of Western attitudes 
toward the tropics than Bates, Earl Parker 
Hanson makes it clear that it is the white 
man’s chosen way and structure of life that 
is at fault: “Regardless of climate, it seems 
certain that the white man has in the trop- 
ics walked into the trap that the ancient 
Chinese, according to legend, once set for 
the conquering Manchurian: he was simply 
caught in the enervating effects of being 
temporarily lord and master” (5, p. 293). 

But, more importantly, as Hanson indi- 
cates in his initial discussion of recent efforts 
toward development of the Amazon Basin, 
attitudes are changing, and, “under such 
changes in attitude toward it, the region 
itself changes appreciably. The former ob- 
stacles to its development are transformed 
into scientific problems” (5, p. 32). In pur- 
suing this theme, Hanson presents an effec- 
tive case for the conclusion that many of 
the physiological effects of climate formerly 
regarded as “unhealthy” are not so unfav- 
orable to human development; that proper 
nutrition (fats and proteins) and clothing, 
disease control, adequate medical and pro- 
phylactic precautions, and an _ otherwise 
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normal, healthy life leave nothing to be 
feared in the tropics. The experience of 
Western soldiers in World War II is cited 
as evidence in this regard. However, it would 
seem to burden a good case to imply that 
scourges such as malaria are explicable in 
nutritional terms. 

In highlighting the more favorable and 
promising experiences of tropical peoples 
(South and Latin America, the Caribbean, 
and Africa) in their efforts to develop as 
modern nations with improved standards of 
living, Hanson fails to deal adequately with 
the enormously vital demographic problem 
in certain areas. Perhaps it was his implicit 
assumption that the problem will in the 
nature of things resolve itself; yet, as is now 
well known, experience has shown that at- 
tendant with the improvement in disease 
contro] and in general health conditions that 
spring from the modernization and indus- 
trialization (so strongly recommended by 
Hanson) is a tremendous upsurge in popu- 
lation that may exceed the rate of develop- 
ment needed just to sustain the previously 
existing minimum levels of living. It also 
appears that Hanson takes too much for 
granted the availability, if not the inex- 
haustibility, of resources. 

In examining Iceland, the Polar Sea, the 
Arctic, and Alaska, Hanson also shows an 
affirmative appreciation for the potential of 
the colder regions as human habitat and for 
modern development; that with proper use 
of indigenous resources and methods of 
agriculture, adequate diet, proper clothing, 
appropriate heating methods, and perma- 
frost-adapted construction a northward as 
well as southward “expansion” is possible. 
His reports of Soviet, Icelandic, and Eskimo 
experience are impressive and enlightening. 

But it is surely a case of being carried 
away by the persuasive intimacy of one’s 
own experiences for Hanson to claim that 
“everywhere, whether in Alaska, South 
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America, or Africa, the basic problems of 
frontier development, and the broad outlines 
of studies devoted to such problems, are 
relatively simple and alike. The most aston- 
ishing thing about social and economic 
growth is the ease with which it is achieved 
once psychological, political, and other bar- 
riers to it have been removed” (5, p. 360). 

Once again, as with Bates, a distorted 
view is taken, I believe, of important as- 
pects of the work of many climatic theo- 
rists, as is perhaps best reflected in the fol- 
lowing conclusion of Hanson: “Man not only 
started in the tropics when he began to 
spread all over the world, but he is still 
an equatorial animal and cannot live in any 
climate but the tropical—provided either by 
nature or artificially by man himself.” In- 
triguingly presented, at first glance, but it 
is apparent that for Hanson “climate” is 
temperature. Also, the implication is only 
for survival, and, as Visher has stated, sur- 
vival is biologically inadequate; reproduc- 
tion and maintenance of culture and of 
some cultural progress are essential.” 

On a more scientific basis, and with con- 
siderably greater detachment, the authors of 
Temperature and Human Life (18), C. E. 
A. Winslow and L. P. Herrington, present 
the results of a project investigating the title 
subject. Using the threefold approach of 
physics, physiology, and environmental hy- 
giene, laboratory investigations were made 
of the physiological reactions and physical 
stimuli involved in the problems of man’s 
relation to his thermal environment. It was 


writers with the viewpoint of Hanson and Bates 
is that, while they laud evidences of “high” 
civilization on the part of native peoples and 
condemn, in a sense, the so-called civilization 
of the more technologically advanced nations, 
they conclude by recommending the utilization 
of that technology; but, clearly, the two are not 
so readily divorced. 
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determined that heat interchanges vital to 
human life basically depend upon the fol- 
lowing definite physical and physiological 
factors (18, p. 56): physical factors, air 
temperature, air movement, relative humid- 
ity, and mean radiant temperature; physio- 
logical factors, surface area, effective radi- 
ation area, area of evaporating surface, 
mean skin temperature, and available moist- 
ure for evaporation. 

Subsequent research resulted in fruitful 
data regarding the physiology of clothing. 
This led to conclusions regarding, among 
others, effectiveness of layered clothing, un- 
derwear of plastic fibers with air bubbles in 
them, and aluminum-surfaced clothing in 
dealing with the heat-exchange problem in 
cold temperatures, as well as minimum 
wear of clothing in the hot zones. Promising 
results of indoor climate control were indi- 
cated from investigations of winter and 
summer air-conditioning, building construc- 
tion, insulation, and orientation. 

A survey of information available on the 
relation of climate and season to health led 
to the conclusion that predictions can be 
made concerning only the following: (1) 
extremes of heat and cold are definitely 
harmful and (2) even moderately hot 
conditions increase susceptibility to intesti- 
nal diseases and moderately cold conditions 
increase susceptibility to respiratory dis- 
eases—simple conclusions but, the authors 
assert, of far-reaching significance both from 
an epidemiological and from a physiological 
standpoint (18, p. 255). During the re- 
search involved in the foregoing, the au- 
thors concluded that socioeconomic factors 
were of greater statistical influence than 
climatic factors in certain diseases earlier 
investigated by Mills. 


IV 


What are we to conclude from all this? 
First, we may say that these studies indi- 
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cate that, to a considerable extent, control 
of certain climatic effects may, for the 
human organism, now be regarded as a 
threefold problem in engineering: (1) inter- 
nal control—nutrition; (2) surface control— 
clothing; and (3) external control—air-con- 
ditioning and construction. (There is also, 
of course, an_ interrelationship among 
them. )® 

Second, some implications for the student 
of conflict resolution are readily apparent; 
Mills, Markham, Bates, Hanson, and Wins- 
low and Herrington have made it explicit 
that the physiological effects of climate as 
an aspect of the influence of physical envi- 
ronment upon man can, to a considerable 
degree, be controlled or compensated for by 
application of current knowledge concern- 
ing clothing, nutrition, air-conditioning, and 
techniques of construction—in both the trop- 
ics and the arctic as well as the temperate 
climatic zone. Further, that use of indige- 
nous resources and methods of agriculture 
(including, especially, greater knowledge of 
the soil chemistry of these areas), combined 
with proper methods of construction and ap- 
plicable techniques of our advanced tech- 
nology, can make possible the expansion 
and growth of civilization as well as, un- 
fortunately, military operations, north and 
south. And, as indicated by Hanson, the 
effort may provide partial releases for the 
energies of men, capital, and technology. 

Third, it is clear that an enhancement of 
the welfare of peoples currently existing at 
minimum levels and the development of 
areas long neglected or ignored can be real- 





3 It is apparent, however, that the weather 
factor which has attracted the most intense in- 
terest and active research has been that of tem- 
perature. This may well be where the emphasis 
properly belongs. But it might also be very fruit- 
ful if comparable attention were given to hu- 
midity, atmospheric pressure, air circulation, 
and ozone. 
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ized in time, providing the manifestly se- 
vere short-run costs are accepted—and, most 
importantly, providing the demographic 
and resources problems can be resolved. 
Fourth, there are implications, also, for 
more limited sectors of human activity in 
that information gained from the studies 
cited above may be utilized in establishing 
more effective personnel policies for mili- 
tary services, business concerns, and other 
organizations confronted with operations in 
the more extreme climates, as well as for 
improving the health and comfort of people 
currently inhabiting the temperate areas. 
The foregoing exposition of man’s in- 
creased (and no doubt ever increasing) 
ability to control or compensate for certain 
climatic effects, as well as to “change the 
face of the earth,” does not, however, satisfy 
other and possibly more profound questions 
raised by the work of Huntington, Mills, 
Wheeler, and others concerning the role of 
climate in human growth and behavior: its 
interaction with heredity, cultural phenom- 
ena, and other aspects of the natural envi- 
ronment in the development of civilization.‘ 
Questions which reflect, for example, the 
apparent psychological (and perhaps auto- 
nomic) effects on man by climatic phenom- 
ena such as weather factors and their vari- 


* As Professor Sprout (personal discussion ) 
points out, there are at least three variables and 
related conditions to be considered here: (1) 
the climatic agents; (2) the human agents; and 
(3) such “intermediate” agents as micro-organ- 
isms, food crops, etc. The climatic agents act 
directly on the humans or indirectly through 
the intermediate agents. And the direct and in- 
direct effects may be consciously apprehended 
by man, or they may operate autonomically, 
though, of course, the direct and indirect proc- 
esses differ in the two cases, (It should be ap- 
parent that, up to this point, I have concerned 
myself primarily with the conscious, direct 
effects and only to a lesser extent with the con- 
scious, indirect effects. ) 
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ations, sunspot activity and atmospheric 
radiation, long and shorter-run climatic 
cycles, and others. 

In this regard perhaps we all would do 
well to practice Coleridge’s “willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief” which Lionel Trilling sug- 
gests is an essential part of scientific as 
well as poetic faith—science properly under- 
stood as “organized improbability, or organ- 
ized phantasy.” Almost a century ago Henry 
Thomas Buckle wrote in his History of 
Civilization in England: 

Whoever is at all acquainted with what has 
been done during the last two centuries, must 
be aware that every generation demonstrates 
some events to be regular and predictable 
which the preceding generation has declared to 
be irregular and unpredictable. . . . This being 
the case, it follows that if any facts, or class of 
facts, have not yet been reduced to order, we 
so far from pronouncing them to be irreducible, 
should rather be guided by our experience of 
the past, and should admit the probability that 
what we now call inexplicable will at some 
future time be explained [9, p. ix]. 

Indeed, one need but note fairly recent 
reports of experiments and studies which 
suggest that disbelief in this regard may 
imply wilful blindness. The New York 
Times, for example, has carried the fol- 
lowing articles: “Radio Waves Found To 
Affect Cell Behavior,” March 30, 1959; 
“Geophysical Effects on Growth Reported 
Traced by Biologist,” April 17, 1959; “Some 
Radio Waves Kill When Aimed at Monkey 
Brain,” April 25, 1959; and “Tons in the Air 
Found To Affect Health,” June 8, 1959. 

Endless speculation, needless to say, is 
suggested by the foregoing. The author 
finds possible correlations between climatic 
phenomena and the “social physics” of 
Stewart and Warntz particularly intriguing, 
as also the Freudian concept of “cathexis” 
and Franz Alexander’s principle of “surplus 
energy —the correlations operating via the 
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interaction among physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, psychology, and sociology. 

Not speculative, however, are the corre- 
lations which have been established be- 
tween climate and human vigor; and 
though, as Bates and Spate remind us, ac- 
tivity can be confused with achievement, 
the evidence has been that the general level 
of industrial production and _ intellectual 
and social achievements are highest in cli- 
mates and seasons where the “optimum” 
conditions prevail and that the general level 
of such achievement appears to be definite- 
ly favored by the stimulus of moderate vari- 
ations toward the colder side of the opti- 
mum range. (For example, as noted earlier, 
it has been established that there is general 
improvement in crops and animals toward 
the colder part of their range.) 

The foregoing indicates that cultural 
achievements have not so completely re- 
placed “natural selection” in human history 
as Markham has asserted. This is not to say 
that we ought to conceive of the relation- 
ship of man and climate as that of the rela- 
tively simple (?) one between climate and 
other fauna (or the flora), especially in view 
of the manifest occurrence of a wide range 
of variations in effect upon individual hu- 
man beings. Perhaps the implication is that 
“natural selection” can never be replaced 
by human culture in the ultimate sense of 
man’s organic position in nature. Clearly, 
what the work of Huntington and the others 
have in common, despite their many differ- 
ences in orientation and detail, is the impli- 
cation of a general unity underlying all or- 
ganic (including human) and inorganic 
activity in the universe. 

But, as mentioned previously, it has be- 
come apparent that, while man’s knowledge 
of his natural environment and of himself 
has served many necessary and useful pur- 
poses, it seems to have “alienated” him 
progressively from the world of which he 
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is a part. (By some weird turn of history, 
technology appears to have become man’s 
master rather than his instrument. And 
thereby, work, for example, which Freud 
said was a chief means of binding man to 
reality, is becoming quite meaningless in 
many areas. ) 

Unfortunately, there seems to be little 
chance at present of closing or even arrest- 
ing the widening gap in man’s understand- 
ing, even should such airy speculations as 
those hazarded above eventually be verified 
scientifically. 

This consideration is indeed a strange and 
mysterious one, for, surely, all the fascinat- 
ing discoveries of science and the frenzied 
achievements of technology ought to have 
made clear that man is indeed but part of 
something greater—“the factor in nature 
which,” as Whitehead said, “exhibits in its 
most intense form the plasticity of nature.” 
(Truly, we ought marvel, for example, at 
our “fantastic” electronic computers and the 
like. But ought we forget that they are but 
the products of man’s brain? For what rea- 
sons does man employ his brain in the con- 
struction of such instruments except but to 
deal with the natural forces by which he is 
encompassed? ) 

Reflection on the literature reviewed here 
leads to a conclusion (and hope) which is 
perhaps obvious: that awareness of the 
intimate bond of all men in their common 
relationship with their natural environment 
offers a countervailing force to the arro- 
gance which derives from increasing control 
over aspects of that environment and offers 
also a hope of kindling humility and an un- 
derstanding which will act toward the eas- 
ing of tensions and toward co-operation in 
local and world-wide relations. As Harrison 
Brown has put it: “A prerequisite for the 
preservation of the canons of humanism is 
a re-establishment of organic roots with our 
natural environment” (17, p. 257). 








to 
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This curious world which we inhabit is more wonderful 
than it is convenient; more beautiful than it is useful; it is 
more to be admired and enjoyed than used. 
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Economic conflicts in South Asia 


RHOADS MURPHEY 


University of Washington 


The issues raised in this paper are com- 
mon to, and indeed help to define, the area 
of study: the Indian subcontinent, the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, and insular Southeast 
Asia. Many of these issues are also common, 
with progressively increasing degrees of 
difference, to most of the “non-Western” 
and “economically underdeveloped” world, 
as those terms are generally understood. 
This paper will attempt to explore certain 
well-known attitudes which are both caus- 
ally and coincidentally related to the factors 
inherent in “non-Western” and “economically 
underdeveloped” but will confine itself pri- 
marily to issues which are distinctively 
South Asian and which hinge upon the in- 
teraction between Asia and the West. It is 
not surprising that this interaction has gen- 
erated a variety of conflicts and that con- 
flicts have also developed from the inter- 
action of the industrialized or “developed” 
economies of the West with the “underde- 
veloped” economies of Asia. Conflicts are 
apparent in the attitudes of Asians as they 
have attempted to re-evaluate their own 
traditions and economic systems and as they 
have developed ambitions, derived in many 
cases from Western models, which are at 
odds with their own circumstances. The 
attitudes considered here are those of the 





and E. L. Ullman for helpful comments on the 
draft manuscript, but they are, of course, not to 
be held responsible for anything in this paper. 


relatively small group of intelligentsia who 
control or influence national policy and who 
record their views. 

South Asia has only recently emerged 
from the political forms of colonial empire. 
Although national independence in much of 
the area (with the exceptions of India and 
the Philippines) was hastened, if not oc- 
casioned, by World War II, there was rela- 
tively little overt or armed force employed 
specifically to create political independence 
outside of Viet Nam and, to a lesser extent, 
Indonesia. Colonial control was ended by 
negotiation and, at least in the case of the 
former British and American colonial hold- 
ings, was ended with more satisfaction than 
regret on the part of the former colonial 
powers. But national independence in politi- 
cal terms has not put an end to what most 
politically conscious South Asians regard as 
colonial elements in their societies and econ- 
omies. There is a nearly universal convic- 
tion that such surviving colonial elements 
must be uprooted and expelled if national 
independence is to be genine. They include 
such things as the persistence of European 
language among intellectuals and civil serv- 
ants, the wearing of Western dress, the use 
of Western art forms, and the continued 
existence of essentially Western social in- 
stitutions and value systems.” Economic sur- 





2 Some of the South Asian intellectuals have 
not been uncritical apologists for their indige- 
nous cultures, and some have adopted a Marxist 
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vivals of the earlier colonial pattern are 
probably, however, the most vigorous, the 
most deeply resented, and the most difficult 
to uproot. 

Attempting to deal with this economic 
problem involves the South Asian intelli- 
gentsia in a far-reaching series of conflicts 
(3, 9). At worst, the conflicts threaten to 
destroy the economic base on which viable 
national independence must rest, or so to 
befog and pervert planning and develop- 
ment that the economy stagnates or deterio- 
rates. At best, they hamper rational deci- 
sion-making and action on a critical eco- 
nomic problem. All the countries of South 
Asia have low real incomes per capita and 
low per capita productivity by comparison 
with the West, dangerously low for the 
reasonable maintenance of life and health, 
and immediately threatened by population 
increases. Siam and Malaya are relatively 
better off, but the South Asian average is 
not much affected by them. A century or 
even a generation ago, these same levels 
would not have seemed low to many South 
Asians. They seem low now because South 
Asia has had intimate experience with the 
modern West as part of Western colonial 
empires and has more recently observed 
through Western media what Western lev- 
els of living have become since the eight- 
eenth century. “Underdeveloped” is a rela- 
tive word, coined and applied by the West 
to indicate something below the Western 
standard, and it is interpreted exactly in 
that way by non-Westerners. 

Consciously or unconsciously, high per 
capita incomes are frequently associated in 
the Asian mind with national independence 
and low incomes with colonial status. Na- 


frame of reference in criticizing them; others 
have more single-mindedly welcomed the spread 
of Western models. See the semi-autobiographi- 
cal essay by the Indonesian Socialist Soetan 
Sjahrir (13). 
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tional independence has been attained, but 
levels of living remain low in South Asia. 
Increases in per capita income and produc- 
tivity could be accelerated by the use not 


only of techniques developed in the West | 


but, at least in the early stages, of some 
Western technicians, entrepreneurs, and 


capital. Conflict arises out of the fact that | 


economic growth, especially of the sort 
wanted, involves the continued use of what 
are considered to be undesirable alien men, 
money, and markets. “The positive theme 
that Ceylon [for which read “South Asia”] 
shall become secure and prosperous is close- 
ly joined with the negative theme that 
imperialists and colonialists shall not keep 
this from happening” (12, p. 26). Conflict 
also arises out of the disharmony between 


new national ambitions or preferences, on | 


the one hand, and, on the other hand, the 
realities of the South Asian resource base 
and of the economic structures which have 
been built on it. “The people [of Asia] in- 
sist on two basic things. The first is the 
right to rule their own destinies. The second 
is to improve their economic well-being” 
(1). South Asians want an industrialized, 
self-sufficient, prosperous, and independent 
economy which generates, or at least con- 


~~ 


— 





oe 


trols, its own investment capital, provides | 


its own entrepreneurs and technicians, and 
whose fortunes are not dependent to any 
controlling extent either on foreign invest- 
ment or on foreign markets and business 
decisions. We may take these points in or- 
der. None of them corresponds closely to 
the resource and economic realities of the 
present or the foreseeable future, and sev- 
eral are contradictory. 


Industrialization 

We understand too little about the nature 
and dynamics of economic growth to permit 
dogmatism. The example of Japan is at 
hand to confound those who argue that 
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plentiful domestic mineral resources are 
essential to industrialization. This should 
be borne in mind in reading what follows, 
which is based on present knowledge but 
which could well be upset by events of the 
next decade or half-century. 

With the possible exception of India, the 
general resource base of South Asia appears 
inadequate to support extensive heavy in- 
dustrialization of the magnitude desired. 
Light manufacturing and consumer goods 
production is generally not the most impor- 
tant aspect of South Asia’s industrial am- 
bitions, and its development would still 
leave South Asia psychologically unsatisfied. 
There are rational bases for some heavy 
industrial development, especially in Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, and India. For the smaller 
countries, of which South Asia is mainly 
composed, even light manufacturing and 
consumer goods production are economical- 
ly rational only on a small scale, because 
the national markets are too small to justify 
or support such production on a large scale 
in competition with low-cost production in 
Japan, India, and elsewhere. The shortages 
or absence of adequate cheap domestic fuel 
and power, other raw materials, skilled la- 
bor, capital, and machine industry, how- 
ever, limit both heavy industrial develop- 
ment and light manufacturing. Economic 
rationality may be less important a factor 
in industrialization than national will or 
than mobilization and control by national 
governments. But the conflict between am- 
bitions and reality contributes importantly 
to economic planning, where effects, in the 
misuse of scarce investment funds, can be 
disastrous. 

Examples may be drawn from industriali- 
zation plans in nearly every South Asian 
country, which range from large integrated 
iron and steel mills in the absence of ade- 
quate domestic fuel and ore, to atomic re- 
actors, to pharmaceutical plants, and to 
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textile industries designed to satisfy the total 
domestic demand (usually behind a high 
tariff wall), even though raw cotton and 
textile machinery may have to be largely 
or entirely imported. A striking case of com- 
parative industrial costs is the manufacture 
of rubber tires in Ceylon. Ceylon is an im- 
portant commercial producer of natural 
rubber, but, in a country which lacks in 
adequate amounts most or all of the other 
factors necessary for tire manufacture, the 
cost of making tires would be appreciably 
higher than in America or Britain, to which 
Ceylon exports rubber and from which Cey- 
lon purchases tires. Domestic planners in 
South Asia argue that almost any sort of 
production, even at higher cost, must be 
encouraged in order to provide employ- 
ment; that it may be better to subsidize 
high-cost production than to suffer or sub- 
sidize massive unemployment as population 
mounts; and that placing orders overseas 
when there is a domestic breadline seems 
unreasonable. But, despite its political at- 
tractions, such an argument carried to its 
logical conclusion would result in magnified 
losses. There is a good case for subsidizing 
some marginally efficient production, but, 
unfortunately, the economic alternatives 
open to most South Asian countries are 
limited, as discussed in greater detail below. 

The economies of scale and the occur- 
rence pattern of industrial raw materials, as 
well as some perhaps less permanent short- 
comings, are against the industrial ambi- 
tions of most South Asian countries. Ob- 
jectively, the limitations imposed by small 
national markets could be removed by 
merging the separate national units, at least 
economically. Western Europe, where na- 
tional units are also relatively small, is be- 
ginning to do this, but the present vigor 
of new nationalisms in South Asia would 
appear to rule out such a solution, at least 
for the immediate future. Apart from the 
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psychological dissatisfaction resulting from 
the absence or failure of significant indus- 
trial development in these countries, there 
is the further point, of which many South 
Asians are aware, that without a reasonably 
well-developed heavy industrial base it is 
difficult for an economy to develop a healthy 
situation of light industry and general eco- 
nomic growth, quite apart from the unde- 
sirable overtones of continuing dependence 
on Western industrialized economies for the 
supply of capital equipment and consumer 
goods. 

On a different plane there are deep con- 
tradictions, often in the minds of single indi- 
viduals, over the very desirability of indus- 
trialization. Industrialization may be viewed 
as a som ¢ of national prestige, strength, 
and economic growth, but it may also be 
viewed as disruptive to traditional or in- 
digenous institutions. Industrialization not 
only destroys traditional social, cultural, and 
economic institutions, but, to be successful, 
it must establish a whole new set of insti- 
tutions which are amenable or stimulating 
to the industrialization process. To the Asian 
mind, many of these institutions are West- 
ern, alien, and undesirable. The traditional 
family system, the role of the individual, 
the pattern of rewards and restraints, the 
system and concept of law, the traditional 
standard of values, and the avenues to 
worldly success must all be changed or re- 
placed by their counterparts of an indus- 
trial-commercial society, from what sociol- 
ogists call “functional specificity,” to the 
impersonality of codified law, the market 
system, and the planning board (6). Hesi- 
tation or vacillation is understandable when 
confronted with industrialization as prestige 
and power, and industrialization as disrup- 
tion and destruction. Westerners may sym- 
pathize, but in the West the choice, if it was 
a choice, was made a century or more ago. 
The disrupting effects of industrialization no 
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longer exercise the Western mind as power- 
fully as they do in South Asia, where much 
of the traditional culture and economy is 
still intact and where perhaps the most 
vigorous aspect of new nationalism is the 
defense and encouragement of what are felt 
to be genuinely indigenous elements against 
the frontal attack and various encroachments 
of Western influence. 

It is apparently not an adequate solution 
to South Asians to regard industrialization 
as culturally non-specific, to consider that it 
has no necessary or identifying connection 
with the West. Although this may objec- 
tively be true, industrialization is identified 
with the West despite the efforts of many 
Asian intellectuals, scientists, and entrepre- 
neurs; where the idea of industrialization 
spreads, it tends to stimulate, at least in its 
early stages, the contradictory growth of 
industrial ambitions and rejections. 

Especially where the traditional culture 
is a highly developed one with great pres- 
tige and self-conscious accomplishments, it 
will be defended against devastating in- 
roads such as industrialization brings. The 
long nineteenth- and twentieth-century ag- 
ony of the Chinese intellectuals in fighting 
this unequal struggle is a prominent exam- 
ple. They ultimately failed in their attempt 
to departicularize industrialization, and the 
whole fabric of the traditional society was 
torn apart by what no semanticist or philos- 
opher, however artful, could continue to 
label as a self-contained Chinese adaptation 
of a few materialist barbarian tricks. It 
was remarkable but useless whistling in 
the dark to argue that ancient Chinese 
sages had discovered all these things long 
ago and that China was merely following 
her own traditions in building factories or 
machine guns; or that the secret of strength 
in resisting the West was to be found in 
the wisdom and civilization of the former 
Han dynasty (206 B.c.—a.p. 24); or that 
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great China could condescend to borrow a 
few utilitarian gadgets from foreigners while 
retaining her own moral and institutional 
identity and self-respect (4, 8).3 Indian 
attitudes made explicit by Gandhi and many 
of his contemporary followers—the symbolic 
spinning and wearing of homespun cloth, 
cultivation of essentially anti-industrial and 
antimaterial philosophies, detailed govern- 
mental attention to preserving traditional 
crafts and home industries—have their many 
parallels in every South Asian country to 
differing degrees (5). And they are matched 
in every country by extensive planning and 
investment in what we may call “modern” 
industrialization and economic institutions. 

It is argued that preserving or even ex- 
panding handicraft industries is rational, at 
least in the short run, because this provides 
immediate employment, which is pressingly 
needed, with a minimal outlay of capital 
and without depending on new labor skills, 
machine industry, or the disengagement of 
labor from the rural agricultural context. 
The agricultural economy is also frequently 
characterized by slack periods during which 
rural labor might be used even for mar- 
ginally efficient handicraft production. But, 
aside from artisan-type craft production of 
art goods or the minor arts, it is difficult to 
see a significant economic place for handi- 
craft production on a permanent basis in 
any industrial economy. Handicraft produc- 
tion may wither away with the advent of 
large-scale industrialization, as the Indian 
planners sometimes suggest, but it seems 
clear that conscious planning for its preser- 
vation is based as much on ideological as 
on economic grounds. Slack rural labor 
would be better employed in such agricul- 
tural capital construction as land reclama- 


3 For a summary account of the similar intel- 
lectual struggle in modern Turkey see Matossian 
(9). 
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tion, irrigation extension, or improvements 
in storage and marketing facilities. To plan 
at the same time for expanded handicraft 
production and for “modern” industrializa- 
tion is to follow opposing roads. The two 
are fundamentally incompatible (15). 


Self-sufficiency and Economic 
Independence 

None of the countries of South Asia, in- 
cluding India, should attempt or can hope 
to achieve the extent of economic self-suffi- 
ciency and independence which they ideally 
desire. No national economy, however large 
or richly endowed, can maximize its own 
economic welfare by attempting to be self- 
sufficient, a truism which is perennially indi- 
gestible wherever feelings of nationalism 
run high, as they understandably do in the 
newly independent and newly nationalistic 
countries of South Asia. These countries are 
in a particularly awkward economic position 
from which to pursue even a moderate de- 
gree of self-sufficiency. To begin with, only 
Burma, Siam, and possibly India are con- — 
sistently able to feed themselves or can 
reasonably expect to do so in the foreseeable 
future. The others must depend, to varying 
and probably increasing degrees, on food 
imports. It is equally clear that none of 
these countries, including India, can even 
anticipate the time when they might be free 
of the need to import many if not most of 
the raw materials and capital equipment 
required for industrialization and transport 
or, alternatively, of the finished goods 
wanted for consumption. To import, an 
economy must export. To do both, an econ- 
omy must be dependent on economies else- 
where. In the case of South Asia the degree 
of dependence must remain high, unless 
self-destructive planning is followed. As will 
be examined in greater detail below, most 
of South Asia is best fitted by its resource 
complex to produce food and industrial raw 
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materials. Production and sale of these com- 
modities are likely to remain the predomi- 
nant sources of foreign exchange for the 
purchase of goods and services which South 
Asia cannot economically produce. 

The necessarily large-scale, manifold re- 
lations with Western industrial economies 
which this situation leads to are rational and 
profitable from South Asia’s point of view, 
but they substantially condition the self- 
sufficiency and economic independence 
which South Asians want unconditionally. 
Such relations tend to perpetuate circum- 
stances which South Asians associate with 
colonialism by keeping them in the eco- 
nomic role of suppliers of primary products 
and industrial raw materials to a Western 
market which continues to retain the lion’s 
share of industrial production. India has 
prospects of escaping to a considerable ex- 
tent from these circumstances as industri- 
alization proceeds within a reasonably well- 
endowed resource base and an immense 
national market. For the other South Asian 
countries there are few immediate prospects 
of economic growth which could substan- 
tially alter these circumstances. The fact 
that primary production (agriculture, min- 
ing, lumbering) can be and often is highly 
profitable (e.g., in Montana, Iowa, Den- 
mark, or New Zealand), that an economy 
so organized can be as prosperous or create 
as high per capita incomes as a predomi- 
nently industrialized economy, or that for 
most of South Asia increased investment 
in primary production is more beneficial 
than increased investment in heavy manu- 
facturing apparently do not resolve the con- 
flicts and frustrations which many South 
Asians feel over what they regard as sur- 
vivals of colonial economic patterns. They 
do not want autarky but would like to have 
the independence which they believe would 
result from becoming mainly exporters of 
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industrial goods. The chances for this do 


not appear promising. 


Prosperity—Higher Per Capita 
Incomes 

Income growth is an especially complex 
matter which cannot be dealt with here 
except in generalities. The concept of per 
capita income is notoriously difficult to 
make precise, especially for subsistence 
economies. Dollar figures are at best arbi- 
trary, are usually misleadingly low for sub- 
sistence economies, and are often meaning- 
less. There is probably no better single 
measure of individual economic welfare, 
especially when it is viewed as a measure of 
per capita consumption also, but its useful- 
ness is necessarily limited (10, 11). In 
South Asia, ambiguity and inaccuracy are 
worsened not only by the prevalence of 
subsistence production, the lack of adequate 
data, and the importance of non-monetary 
rewards and co-operative assistance but also 
by the gross fluctuations in national income 
figures which result from inflation and defla- 
tion, changes in conversion rates, and vari- 
ation in the prices received for primary 
exports. It should be stated, however, that 
real per capita incomes in South Asia, as 
far as they can be measured and adjusted, 
either are more or less static as of the period 
since independence or are rising very slow- 
ly. In some areas or countries there may 
have been a slight decline in per capita 
incomes since independence; this seems 
likely in Indonesia, Viet Nam, and Pakistan 
and quite possible in Burma. On this cru- 
cial point national ambitions are thus also 
in conflict with reality. 

The problem is worsened by the demo- 
graphic situation. An annual population 
growth rate of 2 per cent, which is prob- 
ably not far from the South Asian average, 
makes the bootstrap type of economic 
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growth even more difficult, and that is es- 
sentially the type of economic growth on 
which South Asia must depend, especially 
if reliance on outside capital and other as- 
sistance is minimized, as South Asians ideal- 
ly would prefer. To extend the analogy, a 
man who continues to add to his weight 
finds it increasingly difficult to lift himself— 
by his bootstraps or by any other method. 
Most demographers agree that South Asia 
as a whole is still in the early stages of a 
more or less inevitable population increase 
which may leave the total population two 
or three times its present size. The pros- 
pects for increasing total production by an 
equivalent amount and over an equivalent 
period are, to say the least, uncertain, in 
terms of presently known resources. Equiva- 
lent increases in production would leave 
per capita incomes at their present low 
levels. Given South Asia’s relatively limited 
resource base and present technological 
state, a rise in real per capita incomes to 
approach Western levels, which is what 
South Asians now want and which is the 
nub of the problem of “underdevelopment,” 
seems more unlikely than likely (2). 
“Underdevelopment” is a relative notion, 
and it is unpleasantly true that the West 
as a whole has a much higher economic 
growth rate, including per capita incomes, 
than the non-Western world. The gap, 
which first began to open in this sense 
perhaps a hundred and fifty years ago, is 
continually widening. With ten or fifteen 
times their present real per capita incomes, 
the countries of South Asia fifty years from 
now would probably still be “underdevel- 
oped” economically by comparison with the 
West at that time. Admittedly, fifty years 
is a long time, and many presently valid 
assumptions and apparently firm conditions 
may no longer apply before the end of that 
time. The point here is that what we pres- 
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ently know suggests that most of the “un- 
derdeveloped world” will remain behind 
the West in per capita incomes and national 
economic power for the foreseeable future 
and that, relative to the West, it is likely 
to lose ground. 

Such a development would be even more 
psychologically disturbing to South Asians 
than the failure of significant heavy indus- 
trialization and would have dangerous re- 
percussions internationally. Logically, there 
would seem to be a persuasive argument for 
abandoning attempts to measure non-West- 
ern economic development by Western 
standards. Especially in South Asia, where 
Western models generally are considered 
undesirable (as well as desirable), it should 
be attractive to use indigenous standards 
(as the Chinese Communists do to a con- 
siderable extent). Japan’s economic devel- 
opment has produced a per capita income 
which is still small by Western standards, 
but this is definitely success in Asian terms. 
When economic development acquires mo- 
mentum and people become involved in it, 
original or unrealistic goals are often lost 
sight of, and any substantive economic 
gains are accepted gratefully; sometimes the 
promise of such gains is enough in the ex- 
citing context of a national effort. China and 
Russia, among others, provide examples. 
Such a reorientation of attitudes in South 
Asia now might help to ease the conflict 
which is basically present. South Asia ad- 
mires and rejects the West, wants to emulate 
and wants to differ from it. It can do neither 
satisfactorily, and, in trying to do both, it 
threatens to worsen its economic dilemma 
as well as its intellectual disturbment. 


Generation and Control of Capital, 
Entrepreneurs, and Technicians 

This is also a complex matter which can- 
not be treated here except superficially. In 
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South Asia, as in any economically “under- 
developed” area almost by definition, capital 
accumulation is difficult and limited, and 
the most promising source of foreign ex- 
change is the export of industrial raw ma- 
terials to the industrial West. The prospects 
for increasing domestic capital generation 
and accumulation are essentially the same 
as for the general economic growth of 
which capital accumulation is a vital part. 
Population increases and the obstacles to 
industrialization becloud these prospects. 
Primary production can, as mentioned 
above, be as profitable as industrial produc- 
tion, even in commercial terms. But it is ob- 
vious that profits from primary production 
are most effective in terms of general eco- 
nomic growth when the total size of the 
population is relatively small and when the 
bulk of the labor force is engaged in com- 
mercial rather than subsistence production. 
Areas of commercial primary production 
are usually relatively sparsely populated, 
and the land and other resources are used 
extensively rather than intensively, as is 
necessary in most of crowded South Asia. 
Extensive labor and intensive capital op- 
erations are characteristic of commercially 
successful primary production, as in the 
cases of Iowa, Montana, Denmark, and New 
Zealand cited above. 

For example, profits from mining and 
commercial agriculture in Montana and in 
Indonesia are large in total, but in relation 
to total population and labor force Mon- 
tana’s capital accumulation is substantial, 
while in Indonesia, with approximately 
ninety million people, most of whom are 
subsistence farmers, the per capita total of 
capital accumulation from commercial agri- 
culture and mining is small (7). The same 
problem of size bedevils all other aspects of 
economic growth and possible sources of 
capital accumulation. What surplus capital 
may exist in subsistence economies is com- 
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monly invested in the ownership, but sel- 
dom in the improvement, of land, or in 
moneylending at high interest—essentially 
non-productive and non-renewing uses of 
capital. (Some South Asian capital did go 
into trade, but its proportional amount was 
small, and, as will be noted below, Chinese 
and other foreigners tended to dominate 
trade and finance in South Asia.) 

An economy must continually generate 
new capital surpluses if it is to sustain 
growth. In the seventeenth century India 
and China had more liquid assets in private 
and public hands than England, but they 
did not experience the amazing acceleration 
in the rate of capital accumulation which 
took place in Britain. One of the factors was 
an already dense and rapidly increasing 
population in Asia. But this is not the place 
to consider the variety of factors involved in 
economic growth or commercialization. 
The above points are mentioned only to em- 
phasize the relatively small scale of capital 
accumulation in South Asia, to hint at the 
obstacles in the way of increasing it, and 
thus to throw into relief the role which for- 
eign capital investment could play in stim- 
ulating economic growth. This does not 
mean that foreign capital, even in greatly 
increased amounts, could necessarily pro- 
duce substantial or rapid economic growth 
in South Asia but only that South Asia can- 
not for some time expect to generate do- 
mestic capital surpluses in adequate 
amounts. The great bulk of development 
capital must be raised domestically. Foreign 
capital can merely ease the pinch and thus 
perhaps reduce somewhat the problem of 
non-totalitarian governments which are un- 
willing or unable to squeeze capital sur- 
pluses out of current production to the ex- 
tent that this is done, for example, in China. 

If foreign capital is to be used, the ques- 
tion of control arises almost instinctively 
and spontaneously in South Asia, since the 
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predominant sources of investment capital 
are the former colonial powers. The under- 
standable but contradictory reaction of most 
South Asian countries is to welcome foreign 
capital and commercial enterprises and yet 
to warn against them and demand crippling 
restrictions. Wanting but not wanting is too 
common and disturbing a conflict, for indi- 
viduals as well as nations, to encourage any 
Westerner to be supercilious about the di- 
lemma of South Asians. But in purely prac- 
tical economic terms, to hamstring the entry 
and operations of foreign capital threatens 
to retard the economic growth which is so 
important to South Asia both materially and 
ideologically, especially if domestic re- 
sources are not to be squeezed further. 

One solution is to have all foreign capital 
given or loaned to the national govern- 
ments; these would then control its use and 
decide on its investment. But Western gov- 
ernments are notoriously less willing than 
private Western enterprises to give or lend 
money, particularly if it is without strings, 
to invest in enlarging the commercial sector 
of “underdeveloped” economies, even under 
favorable business conditions. Most South 
Asian governments are well aware of this, 
but there is often an element of distrust or 
conditional enthusiasm about even grants 
or loans without strings from foreign gov- 
ernments; strings may in fact become ap- 
parent later. Outside governments, especial- 
ly the great powers, are not always trusted 
by recently independent former colonies, 
and there may be overtones of charity and 
a qualified independence attached to foreign 
government aid which South Asians resent. 
There are notable exceptions, of which the 
Colombo Plan is an outstanding example, 
but the funds which they make available 
are very small. 

The more promising sources of private 
foreign capital are frequently still more dis- 
trusted or resented, partly for the above 
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reasons, by association, but more because of 
the control question. Theoretically, foreign 
capital investments could be integrated un- 
der domestic authority into the national eco- 
nomic planning, but this is seldom what the 
foreign investors want. Their judgment of 
promising investment opportunities cannot 
be expected to coincide with the judgment 
of national planning boards. Foreign invest- 
ors are often more interested in primary 
production, with an eye to profits, than in 
the industrial production which South Asian 
countries want. It is also disturbing to South 
Asians to see a large share of commercial 
investment capital, commercial enterprises, 
and profits accruing from them, in foreign 
hands. It looks too much like continued 
colonialism. 

Attempts at solutions, many of an ad hoc 
nature, include more or less rigid import 
and export controls, currency-exchange con- 
trols, punitive tariffs, prohibition of foreign 
capital in certain sectors or certain types of 
enterprises, heavy to ruinous taxation of for- 
eign enterprises, threats of nationalization, 
unreasonable regulations specifically de- 
signed to irritate and discourage foreign en- 
terprises, and requirements that half or more 
of the voting stock, board of directors, and 
employees in all commercial enterprises be 
domestic. These policies are accompanied by 
official and unofficial attitudes toward for- 
eign investors and business enterprises 
which range from explicit antagonism to 
lukewarm cordiality. It is not surprising that 
few present or prospective Western invest- 
ors find the business climate in South Asia 
notably attractive (there are some excep- 
tions) or that many have cut their losses 
and withdrawn. Indonesia, where bitterness 
against the former colonial power still exists 
in a way and to a degree unknown in the 
rest of South Asia, has gone to an extreme, 
especially since 1956, by expropriating 
large Dutch holdings, particularly in ship- 
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ping, and by hampering much of the rest of 
the very extensive Dutch-owned enterprises 
to the point of financial ruin. In October, 
1958, all Nationalist Chinese enterprises in 
Indonesia were unilaterally nationalized by 
the Indonesian government. These experi- 
ences are not encouraging to other foreign 
capital and for the present, at least, also 
leave Indonesia dangerously weakened eco- 
nomically. Elsewhere in South Asia there 
may be grounds for thinking that national 
governments are more successfully attempt- 
ing to swallow their various deep-founded 
objections to foreign capital and enterprises 
and to create conditions which can be at 
least minimally attractive to outsiders in 
business terms. But the basic conflict re- 
mains. 

What applies to investment capital ap- 
plies almost equally to entrepreneurs. The 
situation varies from country to country, but 
South Asia as a whole has only a tiny in- 
digenous entrepreneurial group of the sort 
required for the management of large com- 
mercial or industrial enterprises. One is 
tempted to say “of Western-type enter- 
prises,” a temptation which reveals what is 
at least generally considered to be the West- 
ern origin and nature of most large commer- 
cial activities of the past two centuries, and 
of those which are felt to be needed in 
South Asia, as in all of the “underdeveloped 
world.” Traditional moneylenders and small 
shopkeepers do not necessarily make effec- 
tive entrepreneurs in this sense. South Asia 
is like most primarily subsistence economies 
in lacking a well-developed entrepreneurial 
group, but with the difference that entre- 
preneurial functions were until very recent- 
ly performed predominantly by foreigners— 
at the top of the scale by Westerners and 
elsewhere by Chinese or by emigré groups 
of South Indian Tamils. The Chinese and 
Tamil entrepreneurs in South Asia consti- 
tute a separate problem which cannot be 
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discussed here despite its great importance; 
this paper is concerned primarily with 
Asian-Western conflicts. South Asia’s con- 
tinued dependence on foreign entrepreneurs 
includes not only individual entrepreneurial 
skills but whole corporate structures and 
institutions, from primary, secondary, and 
tertiary production to transport, foreign 
trade, and finance. Indigenous entrepreneu- 
rial groups are growing rapidly, but it will 
be a long time before they can effectively 
replace foreigners, and they can do so at all 
only by following Western models which 
South Asia would like to reject. 

What is true of entrepreneurs is also true 
of technicians, although the problem is less 
disturbing in the sense that technical and 
scientific skills can more easily be culturally 
departicularized, probably more quickly 
learned or transferred, and more readily re- 
lated to the traditional culture (e.g., in In- 
dia) than can large-scale commercial entre- 
preneurial skills. But, for some time to come, 
South Asia will have to make use of West- 
ern geologists, engineers, chemists, or agri- 
cultural technicians if economic growth is to 
be maximized. Skilled industrial labor is, of 
course, critically short in South Asia, but it 
has never been supplied significantly from 
the West. Conflict in this case arises out of 
the fact that, to develop an adequate pool of 
skilled labor, South Asia must rely heavily 
on direct Western training and on Western 
models. 


Independence of Foreign Markets 
and Business Decisions 


The resource base of South Asia as a 
whole—scattered rich deposits of tin, petro- 
leum, and possibly bauxite (aluminum ore) ; 
large areas of soils relatively fertile for trop- 
ical climates; the permissive tropical cli- 
mate; extensive areas well suited to growing 
rubber, tea, jute, cotton, hemp, sisal, tobac- 
co, sugar cane, kapok, spices, fruits, com- 
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mercial hardwoods, and other tropical or 
semitropical crops; a major ocean route and 
with most of the chief productive areas close 
to the sea; general absence of significant 
amounts of coal and iron ore’ (aside from 
India); and relatively small potential for 
economic hydroelectric power development 
(again aside from India)—collectively lends 
itself to the development of an essentially 
extractive economy with the products of 
mining and plantation agriculture going pri- 
marily to Western industrial markets in the 
absence of a large domestic market and 
with the availability of cheap ocean trans- 
port to Europe and the Americas. 

This situation is disturbing enough for 
South Asia as a whole as it is seen to condi- 
tion economic independence, but for most 
of the individual countries it is worse in the 
sense that their export trade is dominated 
by only two or three staples sold almost ex- 
clusively in Western markets. Over 90 per 
cent of Ceylon’s export trade by value is in 
tea, rubber, and coconut products. Well 
over half of Malaya’s exports are rubber 
and tin. For the Philippines, coconut prod- 
ucts, sugar, and hemp compose over three- 
quarters of total exports. Rice alone is about 
three-quarters of Burma’s export trade and 
is about two-thirds of Siam’s. Rice and rub- 
ber comprise about three-quarters of the 
total exports of North and South Viet Nam 
taken as a unit. Indonesia, with a larger 
areal base, has a somewhat more diversified 
export trade, but rubber alone is about one- 
third of Indonesia’s exports, petroleum 
products about one-fifth, and tin about one- 
tenth. India’s exports by value are over 30 
per cent jute and jute products and over 10 
per cent tea. Over half of Pakistan’s exports 
is raw cotton, and about a third is raw jute. 

None of these national economies can af- 
ford to talk about independence from indus- 
trialized foreign markets and business deci- 
sions, even though the markets and deci- 
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sions are almost entirely Western and in- 
clude the former colonial powers. South 
Asians understandably view their economies 
as dangerously unbalanced, while they re- 
main dependent on the sale of two or three 
commodities in markets which they cannot 
control and whose vacillating fortunes, con- 
trolled by foreign buyers, are virtually 
equivalent to the economic fortunes of South 
Asia. The terms of trade, which South Asia 
cannot strongly infuence, fluctuate widely. 
For example, the uecline in raw-material 
prices during 1957 and 1958, plus rising 
prices for most capital and consumer goods, 
cost most South Asian countries about the 
same amount as they received in foreign aid 
during the same period. It is unsettling to 
have the feasibility of essential imports de- 
pendent on the London price for rubber, 
tea, or tin. But the economic risks of at- 
tempting to diversify exports or to reduce 
trade with the industrial West are much 
greater. Unfortunately, the opportunities for 
profitable diversification appear relatively 
limited—increases in commercial lumbering, 
commercial fruit-growing (especially pine- 
apples and bananas), commercial fishing, 
and a few other less important possibilities. 
None seems potentially or proportionately 
very large, and all face well-established 
competition from other areas. 

The structures of mines and plantations 
and the production of industrial raw mate- 
rials which now dominate the commercial 
economy of South Asia were indeed estab- 
lished by the Western colonial powers, but 
their economic rationale has not changed 
since independence; it has grown stronger, 
especially when one considers alternative 
lines of production, alternative uses of capi- 
tal investment, booming populations, and 
the necessity to import a large proportion of 
food and the consumer and capital goods 
required, It is often argued that land taken 
for plantations might better be used to grow 
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food for the domestic market and thus save 
imports, Actually, this is not usually the 
case, since much if not most plantation land 
is not well suited to food crops. Even if the 
land were suitable, it would in most cases 
be more profitable to grow commercial 
crops for export and to buy food with the 
proceeds than to substitute food crops for 
the rubber or copra which keep the econ- 
omy afloat and in which South Asia has an 
advantage not matched by any alternative 
use of resources, capital, or labor. South 
Asia is obliged to choose between making 
the best of the nagging insecurities of a 
widely fluctuating Western demand and 
price for what it offers, plus the continual 
and growing spectre of substitutes and syn- 
thetics, or the certain, serious, and immedi- 
ate economic losses which would result from 
attempting to substantially diversify or re- 
strict its foreign trade. Given the prevailing 
South Asian attitudes toward the West and 
toward the problems of economic develop- 
ment, it is understandable that this choice 
is not an easy one and that in many cases it 
is sidestepped by attempting to pursue both 
courses, contradictory though they may be. 


Conclusion 


Economically as well as more generally, 
the political end of colonialism in South 
Asia has left a continuing set of conflicts. If 
South Asia were a different kind of place in- 
tellectually or politically, these conflicts 
would not be as cancerous as they appear, 
especially through Western eyes. But (with 
the possible exceptions of Burma, Siam, and 
the Philippines) there is little of the dolce 
far niente in South Asia such as may be 
found, for example, in certain parts of Latin 
America. South Asians are generally intense, 
more so all the time, about their intellectual, 
cultural, social, and economic problems as 
they see them and in economic terms espe- 
cially are moved by vigorous convictions and 
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vigorously sustained ambitions. This may be 
due in part to the relative newness of na- 
tionalism and independence in South Asia 
and in part to the long and recent history of 
colonial control in the area. But, whatever 
the reasons, most of the South Asian intel- 
ligentsia cannot rest easy with its conflicts 
and finds it difficult or impossible to resolve 
them. The intellectuals’ very awareness of 
the issues which concern them, their inten- 
sity, their feelings of nationalism, the terms 
they use, and the ideas which form their 
mental furniture are essentially Western, and 
this in itself is basically disturbing. There 
are, of course, new or indigenous elements 
of great strength in South Asian national- 
ism, and in time a new generation nurtured 
in a new nationalist tradition under inde- 
pendence will escape to some extent from 
the psychological or intellectual dilemma of 
the present groups. But political independ- 
ence in South Asia is scarcely a decade old. 
For the present generation, and probably for 
at least the next generation, an examination 
of realities against the backdrop of ambi- 
tions may lead to the despairing cry, “Alors, 
je ne serai jamais un homme libre?” (14). 
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Problems of partition and segregation 


in Northern Ireland 


EMRYS JONES 
University of London 


Boundaries of all kinds tend to arise from, 
and give rise to, conflict. For no boundary 
was yet devised which did not militate 
against some aspect or other of the life of 
the communities through which it was 
drawn. The geographer can sympathize in 
this respect with the kind of dilemma facing 
the statesman, for he, too, when delimiting 
regions, is up against insuperable problems. 
He is the more fortunate in one respect, 
however, for his problems are merely meth- 
odological. The geographer’s boundaries are 
abstract concepts which will not interfere 
with human life and action; indeed, he can, 
and sometimes does, fight shy of the whole 
problem of delimiting boundaries by mere- 
ly describing the “personality” of a region. 
The statesman begins by having to delimit 
a line on a map, but he has to go further; 
his line must be translated into fact, it must 
be demarcated, and thereafter it has an im- 
mediate impact on the lives of those on ei- 
ther side of the line. 

Yet surely there is a meeting point for the 
geographer and the student of human and 
political affairs. There is no reason why ge- 
ographers should be content with abstract 
regions or with those which are related al- 
most entirely to features of the earth’s sur- 
face. And it is patently obvious that the po- 
litical and strategic boundaries of statesmen 
pay insufficient attention to fundamental hu- 
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man geographical facts. A tentative essay 
into more rational boundaries was made 
after World War I, when ethnogeographical 
factors were given at least lip service. But, 
in fact, even when social factors were taken 
into account, it usually meant the simplifi- 
cation of a very complicated problem. Those 


who make boundaries are little concerned 


with the cultural details which mean so 
much to the individuals whose lives are be- 


ing altered. All the ingredients of conflict | 
are often created in the very act of trying to | 
fore, 


abolish conflict. 


In the analysis of the human situation | 
which arises in the political sorting-out of | 


people, as when a boundary is drawn, the 
human geographer’s approach and _tech- 
niques make a contribution. The problems 


involve spatial relations, the distributions of | 


groups of peoples, and their activities and 
attitudes. While the geographer makes no 
claim that there is a causal relationship be- 
tween such distributions and the features of 
the earth’s surface, his techniques need not 
be ignored or the analysis of the interrela- 
tionships revealed by these techniques. It is 
often a geographical analysis which throws 
into relief the total inadequacies of bound- 
aries which have been chosen strategically 
or politically, and it needs little stressing 
that the kind of information in which the 
human geographer is interested would illu- 
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mine very considerably some of the prob- 
lems and conflicts which arise. These notes 
are intended to be no more than indicators 
to the kind of work which lies open in this 
field to geographers, in relation both to 
boundaries and to the voluntary segrega- 
tion of human groups arising from conflict 
in a city community. 


Rural Partition 


A thorough geopolitical study of the 
boundary between Northern Ireland and 
Ireland still remains to be done, but a few 
minor studies are sufficient to indicate the 
problems which arise. Northern Ireland as a 
state was the result of the partition of Ire- 
land in 1920. Dissatisfaction with the union 
with Britain had fostered nationalist and re- 
publican movements in Ireland in the later 
nineteenth century and ultimately led to the 
Home Rule Bill of 1912. But this gave rise 
to violent reactions in Ulster, where large 
numbers of Protestants bitterly opposed 
home rule and stuck out for union with 
Britain. It was a three-cornered fight, there- 


_ fore, which was coming to a climax when 


World War I began. The greater conflict 
delayed the lesser by only two years, for the 
nationalist elements, dismayed at the sus- 
pension of laws and the delaying tactics of 
Westminster, engineered an insurrection in 
1916. The result with which we are con- 
cerned was the creation of Northern Ire- 
land, composed of the six counties of the 
eight of historic Ulster, which had an over- 
all majority of Protestants, though the local 
variations in the ratio of Catholics and Prot- 
estants within this area were very great. 
The treaty of December, 1921, had in it 
a clause for the revision of the boundary, 
which was no more than the boundaries of 
those counties which were contiguous with 
the new Free State, and political opinion in 
the Free State was that in a new settlement 
counties Fermanagh and Tyrone, as well as 
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much of counties Armagh and Down, would 
be transferred. In terms of numbers the ra- 
tio of Protestants to Catholics in these 
areas of the north was delicate, but proper- 
ty ownership and social influence certainly 
gave the Protestants the advantage. Nego- 
tiations failed, and in 1925 the Free State 
accepted the boundary as it was in return 
for substantial financial concessions from 
Britain. 

The boundary was arbitrary in two 
senses. In the first place, it was the result 
of dealing with a bloc of counties and of ac- 
cepting a final agreement for financial con- 
cessions. Second, as a consequence of this, 
both sides accepted county boundaries 
which bore no relevance to the issue and 
which brought with them serious difficulties 
in detail. Disruption and tension arose not 
only along the boundary but wherever mi- 
nority groups were exclusive and fairly nu- 
merous, in the more western and southern 
rural districts, in larger towns, and par- 
ticularly in the new capital, Belfast. The 
tensions have not been entirely dispelled in 
the last thirty years, and changes are con- 
stantly going on. 

A boundary based on the historic coun- 
ties is arbitrary because it ignores some of 
the fundamental facts of the human geogra- 
phy of the region. It is certain that the over- 
whelmingly important human feature, which 
would have constituted even an anthropo- 
geographical boundary, was, and is, religion. 
Again, it is not unwittingly that a contem- 
porary handbook exactly equated differ- 
ences in political aims with religious differ- 
ences (5). Consequently, it is worth exam- 
ining the ratio of Protestants to Catholics 
in Northern Ireland today. In Figure 1, 
showing the distribution of Catholics in 
1951 (1), there is a sharp contrast between 
the west and the east. The 50 per cent line 
splits the province in two, with a Catholic 
majority in the west, in south county Ar- 
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magh, and in south county Down. There 
tends to be a sharp break from 50 to 59 per 
cent on one side of Lough Neagh to under 
25 per cent on the other. The important 
features of the figure are these: 

1. The predominantly Protestant areas are 
county Antrim, with the exception of the 
remote northeast, and north county Down, 
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crease in Catholics around the entire bound. 
ary; indeed, one of the worries of Northem|) 
Ireland at the time of the agreement was 
the considerable Protestant minority in| 
county Cavan. d 

8. Based as it is on rural districts, the! 
grain of the map is coarse and gives the, 
somewhat false impression that the west has/ 
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Fic. 1.—Northern Ireland: percentage of Roman Catholics 


with an extension along the Lagan and 
Bann valleys into north county Armagh. 
This accords with the historic settlement of 
these two counties by English and Scots 
prior to the plantation of the other counties 
in the mid-seventeenth century. 

2. The regions of greater Catholic major- 
ity (60-75 per cent) are in the heart of 
county Tyrone, the border of county Fer- 
managh, south county Armagh, and south 
county Down. There is no significant in- 
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an over-all mixed population, with only a 
slight predominance of Catholics. It is, in 
fact, much more uneven and more like a 
jigsaw in detail, for there are many small 
intermixed areas where one or another of 
the sects is in a very marked majority. 
There are pockets of each, a fact which 
tends to give both the claim that they are 
in fact the majority. In the west the Prot- 
estants are more likely to voice this claim in 
defiance of the over-all Catholic majority, 
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though their claim is illogical in view of the 
total situation. One can see why the Free 
State negotiators were concerned for county 
Fermanagh, county Tyrone, south county 
Armagh, and county Down. 

The claims of the north were justified 
only in terms of the total population of the 
six counties, in which the Protestants were 
in a majority. Mapping religious differences, 
even on the broad rural district basis, gives 
a very different picture and, county by 
county, justifiable cause for dissatisfaction 
and, consequently, for friction. 

Tension exists, therefore, inside the 
boundary. The Protestant minority in the 
western and southern areas has wealth and 
power beyond its numbers and considers 
partition justified along present lines. But, 
being numerically weaker, it fears a rever- 
sion to the Free State or dispossession by 
uprising. The Protestants are reminded that 
this was “planted” land, that initially it had 
been wrested from the Irish. Conversely, 
the republicans think of themselves as the 
dispossessed descendants of those Irish who 
are still suffering from intolerance and lack 
of opportunity; they are on the defensive. 
This kind of situation exists where there is 
a fairly even balance, and there are constant 
underlying tensions. Conditions are similar 
on the other side of the boundary. 

As a result, certain adjustments are made; 
sometimes by a degree of segregation (e.g., 
shops in a village tend to be exclusively Ro- 
man Catholic or Protestant); sometimes by 
conforming to behavior patterns which are 
easily identifiable on both sides. In this re- 
spect it has been noted that orthodox be- 
lief and behavior on either side is tolerated, 
however disliked in principle. “However 
much they dislike [the] orthodoxy, behavior 
patterns have been evolved to deal with it.” 
Consequently, badges and tokens are dis- 
played, not only to show group solidarity, 
but, rather paradoxically, “to promote 


peaceful relations between groups. They 
make loyalties clear, and therefore make it 
possible to use the appropriate behavior pat- 
tern that will keep latent hostilities latent” 
(2). 

Once such adjustments are made, disrup- 
tion of life is at a minimum. These accom- 
modations were in existence before the 
boundary, for they typify the mixed areas 
of the heart of Northern Ireland. But, for 
further disruptions which have arisen more 
specifically from the boundary, we must 
turn to changes rather different in charac- 
ter. They are primarily economic, though 
social intercourse is by now considerably 
modified, and tensions are eased by new ad- 
justments. The major modifications in the 
former way of life arise from a serious dis- 
location of communications. 

Figure 2 shows that, of the many roads 
which cross the boundary, comparatively 
few are “approved roads,” that is, roads 
which have a customs check and which are 
the only ones which vehicles are permitted 
to use. The range of communications by un- 
approved roads is obviously going to be 
small and very local. Wider communications 
are extremely restricted. During the 1939- 
45 war all roads were sealed, a fact which 
had far-reaching effects on the social and 
economic life of those who lived near the 
boundary. 

The extent of social adjustments made in 
areas surrounding the boundary which are 
connected by an unapproved road only has 
been shown in a recent study concerning 
part of the boundary of south Fermanagh 
(4). In 1921 Ballyconnell (county Cavan) 
was a service center, lying a mile to the 
south of what was then a county boundary. 
Its population was only 314, but it served 
a considerable area to the north. Its fairs at- 
tracted farmers from both county Cavan 
and county Fermanagh, and Derrylin, a tiny 
service center five miles to the north, in 
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county Fermanagh, came well within its or- 
bit. Belturbet, another market town in coun- 
ty Cavan, also served that part of Ferma- 
nagh between Lough Erne and Derrylin 
(e.g., a bank office in Derrylin was a branch 
of the bank in Belturbet). Other services, 
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and Ballyconnell, all sharply cut at the 
boundary. In response to the change, Der- 
rylin’s two shops became six. Retail trade 
suffered in Ballyconnell, but its wholesale 
trade improved, for, whereas it previously 
depended on Enniskillen for its wholesale 
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Fic. 2.-The nine counties of historic Ulster and the international boundary 


particularly medical services, and the catch- 
ment areas of schools, churches, and social 
organizations also ignored the existence of 
the boundary between counties Fermanagh 
and Cavan. 

Retail services were the first to change in 
response to the establishment of the inter- 
national boundary. Today there are three 
retail areas, centered in Derrylin, Belturbet, 
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goods, it now serves as a minor wholesale 
center, to Enniskillen’s loss. Banking busi- 
ness no longer crosses the boundary, for 
Derrylin is now a branch of Lisnaskea. In 
administration there were of necessity ad- 
justments which were based directly on the 
boundary. Some are recent. For example, 
the National Health Act of 1948 has meant 
a sharp differentiation in the areas served 
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by doctors. There is no legal reason why 
doctors should not cross the boundary for 
private patients, but those in Northern Ire- 
land seem to have enough work on their 
panel without recruiting private patients 
from the south. School areas have changed 
little, and church areas and parishes have 
remained unchanged; and for these services 
there is much coming and going across the 
boundary. It would seem that economic 
changes came first, followed more slowly 
by social changes, though the latter become 
more sharply differentiated when the social 
service is tied to the state, as in the Health 
Act, and as will probably happen with the 
application of the Education Act of 1947. 
In addition, as social intercourse becomes 
more tied to transport, so the prohibition 
on travel on the unapproved roads will 
gradually give rise to segregation and the 
self-containment of units on either side. 
These adjustments are being made grad- 
ually, and, although they affect the whole 
of people’s lives, the fact that social inter- 
course is not entirely prohibited means that 
tension is kept to the minimum and is prob- 
ably no greater than in other parts of North- 
erm Ireland where there are large minori- 
ties. 

Although the above example is a small 
one, it serves to illustrate how economic 
spheres were cut by the 1921 boundary. It 
need hardly be stated that the big towns 
near the boundary, such as Londonderry, 
Newry, and Dundalk, suffered very consider- 
ably from the readjustments. Again detailed 
studies are lacking, but a minor town 
which has been studied is Clones, in county 
Monaghan, a town only half a mile from 
the boundary but with an approved road 
link with Northern Ireland (8). There can 
be little doubt that there has been a steady 
decline in Clones’s fairs and market since 
1921 and a corresponding increase in trad- 
ing activities in Lisnaskea and Rosslea, both 


in county Armagh. The sphere of economic 
activity of Clones was drastically reduced. 
The population declined from 2,374 in 1911 
to 2,083 in 1951, but the comparative num- 
bers in the various religious denominations 
suggest that this decline of population is 
small compared with the movements of pop- 
ulation in the last thirty years. The number 
of Catholics has increased from 1,517 to 
1,814; Church of Ireland members have de- 
creased from 589 to 186; and Presbyterians 
and Methodists, from 286 to 83. In spite of 
this, it should be stressed that there is still 
great freedom of movement and social inter- 
course. School catchment areas and church 
areas still generally ignore the boundary, 
and people cross it to visit the cinema and 
for other entertainment, such as dancing. 
But the sealing of the boundary during the 
war further curtailed the economic func- 
tions of Clones. The situation was made 
more difficult by the tortuous deviations of 
the old county boundary which here cre- 
ated an enclave in both county Monaghan 
and county Fermanagh. An unapproved 
road from the southwest goes from county 
Fermanagh to county Monaghan, crosses 
again to county Fermanagh and crosses the 
boundary yet again to reach Clones. During 
the war the Fermanagh enclave was served 
by vans from Lisnaskea, and this practice 
has persisted, while the Monaghan enclave 
developed its own center at Clonoony and 
found an outlet to markets and fairs at Scot- 
house, just south of Clones. 

Neither of the studies cited above is de- 
tailed enough to analyze the social read- 
justments arising from the establishment of 
the boundary, the conflicts, or the mecha- 
nisms of overcoming them. Superficially, 
the changes have been gradual and have 
involved comparatively little tension. There 
is no doubt that tensions exist much as they 
would in. other mixed areas of Northern Ire- 
land and that the recognition of certain pat- 
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terns of behavior is in itself a safeguard 
against disruption. 


Urban Segregation 


In the last resort, rural communities have 
a kind of interdependence which makes a 
certain amount of co-operation essential, 
however dissimilar the component parts of 
the community are in theory. Conditions are 
different in a city. Segregation can be a 
dominant pattern in itself, for numbers may 
be great enough to allow communities to 
enjoy a certain degree of self-sufficiency. 
The situation in Belfast, for example, is 
quite unlike that of a mixed community in 
a rural area, and it would be worthwhile 
examining the problems of social adjustment 
in a city context. 

The information about segregation in Bel- 
fast shown in Figure 3 is simplified from 
one previously published (3). The index of 
segregation was calculated in the following 
way: if the distribution of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in Belfast were random, 
then we would expect the proportion of 
Catholics in any one section of the city— 
such as an enumeration district—to be the 
same as that for the city as a whole, in this 
case 25.9 per cent. If, owing to tension of 
any kind, there had been a sorting-out of 
the population, then the proportion would 
differ in various districts. The degree to 
which the proportion departs from the ex- 
pected norm is the degree of segregation. 
If we find a census enumeration district 
which is exclusively Protestant or Catholic, 
then the segregation there is complete; if a 
district has 25.9 per cent Catholics, the ex- 
pected random proportion, then it exhibits 
no segregation. In preparing an index for 
each district, segregation at 0 and 100 per 
cent was given the index 1; at 25.9 per 
cent, where there is no segregation, the in- 
dex is 0. The index for all other districts was 
calculated as a ratio between 25.9 per cent 
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and 0 per cent or between 25.9 per cent 
and 100 per cent—for example, districts half- 
way between 0 per cent and 25.9 per cent 
(12.95 per cent) and halfway between 25.9 
per cent and 100 per cent (62.9 per cent) 
both have an index of 0.5. Each of the 231 
census enumeration districts in Belfast was 
given an index on this basis and then ar- 
rayed. Figure 3 shows those districts which 
fell into the upper quartile of the array, 
that is, where segregation was very high, 
above 0.935. (Although this picture of seg- 
regation is the most accurate one available, 
it should be noted that the enumeration dis- 
tricts, which are merely convenient units for 
the collection of census data, sometimes 
overlap distinct social areas, so that a few 
districts with a low segregation index might 
in fact overlap two reigons of different de- 
nomination in which segregation is acutally 
very high.) 

The distribution of the areas of very high 
segregation is a peculiar one. In West Bel- 
fast they are contained within a rough tri- 
angle, the apex of which lies near the cen- 
ter of the city. The center itself has very 
few permanent inhabitants, and so the seg- 
regated districts do not in fact reach the 
center. Much of the areas between the three 
western radiating sectors is occupied by fac- 
tories and mills. The eastern area of high 
segregation lies a little beyond the manu- 
facturing hub, east of the river. The map 
shows that all these areas fall within the 
industrial sectors of the city and that the 
residential North, South, and East have no 
districts with high segregation indexes. One 
could equate these different sectors of the 
city with socioeconomic class, and it is evi- 
dent that, whereas segregation is very high 
in the manual workers’ class, it is lower in 
the professional class. In another context 
the hypothesis that the degree of segrega- 
tion varies in relation to socioeconomic 
ranking has been tested by giving each enu- 
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meration district a socioeconomic index and 
by relating the two indexes in a scatter dia- 
gram (3). The trend is apparent that segre- 
gation decreases as socioeconomic rank in- 
creases. 

We are concerned, however, with the 
mechanism of segregation and its relation 
to social tension, and a very brief glance at 
the history of the Catholic minority in Bel- 
fast will help in understanding this. 

It could be argued that, when Belfast was 
a walled town in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Catholics were segregated by be- 


ing kept outside, for an extramural suburb 
shown in a map of 1685, at a point at which 
the first chapel was built in 1783, is to this 
day the apex of the main Catholic axis. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, however, the number of Catholics 
was so small (6.5 per cent in 1757) that no 
problem arose. There is no evidence that 
there was any conscious segregation at that 
time. Indeed, in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century Presbyterians were the main 
subscribers in the building of the first Cath- 
olic chapel, and the same period saw the 
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rise of the volunteer movement, which was 
the champion of emancipation and the re- 
peal of the Penal Codes. The civic condi- 
tion of the Catholic minority was deplora- 
ble, and it was common sense as much as a 
new spirit of liberalism which convinced 
Protestants that, if Catholics were to play 
their part, it could only be as full citizens. 
Even those who could not subscribe to full 
emancipation realized that it was too much 
to expect loyalty from a disaffected minor- 
ity. 

However, a marked change in outlook 
corresponded to the rapid rise in the num- 
ber of Catholics in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The first accurate cen- 
sus of religions, that of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Public Institutions in 1834, gives 
the number of Catholics then as 19,712, or 
32.4 per cent of the total population. Labor 
was pouring into a town which was rapidly 
becoming industrialized, and much of it 
came from the West and other provinces of 
Ireland. In the next religious count (census 
of 1861) the proportion of Catholics had 
risen to 34.1 per cent. Tension had risen 
with the numbers, and by 1850 an act of 
parliament had been passed forbidding as- 
sembling and marching “in a manner cal- 
culated to perpetuate animosity between 
different classes of Her Majesty’s people.” 
There were repeated demonstrations and 
riots, particularly severe in 1857 and 1864. 
The commissions on these riots give us an 
insight into the mechanism of segregation. 
It is clear that even by midcentury there 
was a considerable degree of segregation in 
West Belfast, a result of tensions arising 
with the influx of Catholic labor. Conditions 
were considerably aggravated whenever a 
disturbance arose. By 1857 the industrial 
core of the West was divided into two seg- 
ments by one particular street; north of this 
was the Pound district, which then had 
been “predominantly Catholic for years,” 
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and south of it there was the mainly Prot- 
estant Sandy Row, though “there was some 
intermixture, and a few Roman Catholics 
resided in the Sandy Row area, and a few 
Protestants in the Pound district. Since the 
commencement of the late riots [1857], 
however, the districts have become exclu- 
sive, and by regular systematized move- 
ments on both sides, the few Catholic in- 
habitants of Sandy Row have been obliged 
to leave it, and the few Protestant inhabit- 
ants of the Pound district have also been 
obliged to leave that district” (6). 

That was the mechanism of segregation, 
though the report stresses that, except in 
July (when the Protestants celebrated the 
victories of William III), the two groups 
“met in peace; in business there were ordi- 
narily no distinctions made, and Protestant 
and Catholic and Orangeman lived together 
in friendship” (6). 

Segregation had become more rigid thirty 
years later, for a report on the riots of 1886 
states: 


The extremity to which party and religious 
feeling has grown in Belfast is shown strikingly 
by the fact that the people of the artisan and 
labouring classes . . . dwell to a large extent in 
separate quarters, each of which is given up al- 
most entirely to persons of one particular faith, 
and the boundaries of which are sharply defined. 
In the district of West Belfast, the great thor- 
oughfare of Shankill Road, with the network of 
streets running into it, and the side streets con- 
necting those lateral branches, is an almost en- 
tirely Protestant district. . .. The great Catholic 
quarter is due south of the Shankill district and 
consists of the thoroughfare known as the Falls 
Road, and the streets running south of it. Due 
south of the Falls district is Grosvenor Street, 
almost entirely inhabited by Protestants, so that 
the Catholic quarter lies between two Protestant 
districts [7]. 


These are the three areas in West Belfast 
which are shown on the map of high segre- 
gation (Fig. 3). They were the outcome of 
periodic rioting in the nineteenth century. 
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The tension which gave rise to the sharp 
segregation in the industrial districts of Bel- 
fast varied considerably from time to time, 
and doubtless the degree of segregation 
lessened in intervening periods. But a cli- 
max was reached after the partition of Ire- 
land, and for a period of three years serious 
rioting, with grievous loss of life, punctu- 
ated the life of the city. Nearly all the in- 
cidents which took place during that period 
occurred in the areas of high segregation 
(as suggested by the curfew areas shown 
on Fig. 8). Incendiarism and terrorism led 
to scores of families moving from localities 
in which they had been a minority and re- 
settling among neighbors of their own reli- 
gious beliefs. This made absolute the segre- 
gation of very large areas of the city. Some 
districts remain so to this day. If compara- 
ble data for previous censuses were avail- 
able, it would be interesting to measure the 
easing of segregation since the early 1920's. 
It was suggested above that it has eased to 
a considerable degree in middle-class sub- 
urbs, but more data would enable a far- 
reaching analysis to be made of segregation 
as a response to social conflict and of its 
varying degree in different social classes. 

The situation is one which also bears a re- 
lation to the ratio of Protestants to Cath- 
olics in the city as a whole. A marked in- 
crease in the Catholic ratio might well lead 
to greater segregation among even the pro- 
fessional classes; tension would certainly in- 
crease. Fertility ratios and projected popu- 
lations suggest that, other things being 
equal, the ratio of Catholics may well in- 
crease very considerably in the next two 
decades. This would dismay a great many 
Catholics, who see in the present equilib- 


rium the possibility of lessening tensions 
and increasing co-operation. 

It will have been evident from what has 
been said that the geographer’s contribu- 
tion, much as it might aid the student of 
politics, is itself limited because it stops 
short of analyzing the social and personal 
tensions which arise in the geopolitical sit- 
uations outlined above. It is possible that 
his methods can lay bare problems and sug- 
gest, by correlations and mapping tech- 
niques, whole fields of inquiry for the stu- 
dent of society, whose task is to further un- 
derstand the conflicts so revealed and at- 
tempt their solution. 
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American dependence on materials imports 


the world-wide resource base’ 
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Princeton University 


I. Materials Wealth versus 
Foreign Dependence 


The United States built its prosperity on 
a lavish use of the wealth of raw materials to 
be found within its own borders. Techno- 
logical change and an unprecedented rate 
of production have combined to render this 
once vast materials wealth insufficient. The 
nation’s industries increasingly draw their 
raw materials from a world-wide resource 
base. As requirements continue to rise and 
depletion of domestic sources is accelerated, 
the trend toward dependence on foreign 
sources is marked. 

When Brooks Emeny wrote The Strategy 
of Raw Materials in 1934, he used as a ref- 
erence and guide the list of strategic com- 
modities prepared by the War Department 
which represents all the important raw ma- 
terials of war for which the United States 
was partially or wholly dependent upon 
foreign sources. There were twenty-six com- 
modities which the War Department con- 
sidered sufficiently important to warrant 
their being classed as “strategic.” Of this 
group, after a thorough and scholarly anal- 
ysis, Dr. Emeny considered that no more 
than five or six were of really vital concern. 
He concluded: 

1 The views expressed in this paper are those 
of the author and do not necessarily represent 
official views or policy. 
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Insofar as resources in raw materials and food- 
stuffs may be taken as a factor of national power, 
the situation of the United States is without 
parallel. . . . The formidable character of our 
inherent national strength, derived from our raw 
material position, must give pause for thought 
on the part of any nation contemplating the risk 
of hostilities with us [5, p. 174]. 

Even as recently as twenty-five years ago 
the materials resources of the United States 
seemed superabundant, almost limitless. 
But the appetite of the nation’s industries 
has proved to be insatiable, and the 
United States today is a major importer of 
two (iron ore and petroleum) of the three 
great necessities of an industrialized society, 
retaining self-sufficiency only in coal. The 
nation is indeed a net importer of all metals 
except two (vanadium and molybdenum) 
and is the world’s largest importer of cop- 
per, lead, and zinc, although once an ex- 
porter of all three in huge quantities (9). 

Further, of the materials it possesses, the 
United States is consuming more than it 
can continue to produce without consider- 
able increase in costs; this condition is ag- 
gravated by both continually rising require- 
ments and decreasing reserves. For all prac- 
tical purposes the United States today is ab- 
solutely lacking in several important min- 
erals and can provide only a fraction of its 
needs for many others. 

The list of strategically critical materials 
has grown steadily in numbers. As of June 
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30, 1958, seventy-five items were listed in 
Group I as eligible for stockpile acquisition 
through purchase. The list not only has 
lengthened but also has exhibited marked 
shifts in internal composition in twenty-five 
years. Changes have been dictated by a 
combination of technological advance and 
alterations in domestic production and con- 
sumption. Sugar, coffee, arsenic, balsa, cam- 
phor, and cork are among the items listed 
as critical in 1934 which do not appear cur- 
rently. Only ten of the twenty-six items con- 
sidered by Emeny have retained their “es- 
sential” character, but those remaining are 
chiefly minerals for which the requirement 
has been multiplied many times (18). The 
raw-materials position is clearly a lesser 
component of the national strength in 1959 
than it was in 1934. 

Actually, considerable American depend- 
ence on foreign materials is not new. The 
importance of materials imports in the past 
has been obscured by the relatively small 
importance of foreign trade to the domestic 
economy. In fact, during the period be- 
tween World War I and World War II, the 
United States share of total world imports 
was exceeded only by the United Kingdom. 
With respect to raw materials only, the 
United States was easily the most important 
importer (3, p. 512). As early as 1929, 
American imports of non-fuel minerals were 
greater than the rest of the world com- 
bined. During World War II the United 
States received raw-materials imports from 
fifty-three countries and obtained no less 
than twenty-seven minerals exclusively from 
foreign sources (2, p. 26). 

The long-term shift in the raw-materials 
position of the United States has been 
placed in sharp relief by several post-World 
War II developments which aggravate the 
problems of materials supply. First, other 
high-consuming nations, primarily in west- 
ern Europe and militarily allied with the 


United States, face increasing difficulties in 
raw-materials procurement. Serious deple- 
tion of their own resources coupled with 
the weakening or severing of ties with their 
colonies and dependencies has important 
implications for their economic strength. 

Second, the resource-rich but underdevel- 
oped nations now tend to aspire to indus- 
trialization rather than materials export. 
This is particularly true of former colonies, 
now independent states, that often view 
raw-materials development programs as har- 
bingers of a return to imperialism. A corol- 
lary of this new nationalism is the tendency 
of private capital to avoid such countries, 
fearing expropriation. 

Third, the cold war has not only made 
necessary vast programs of armament, cost- 
ly in raw materials, but has also disrupted 
the normal patterns of international trade. 
The loss of Chinese tungsten is but one ex- 
ample of the dislocations inherent in artifi- 
cial trade barriers. 

The basic objective of materials policy in 
the field of foreign resources must be to as- 
sure an adequate flow of essential raw ma- 
terials to the industries of the United States. 
At the same time it is important to remem- 
ber that raw-materials policy is but one 
component of over-all foreign trade policy 
which, in turn, should be an integral and 
important part of American foreign policy 
as a whole. 


II. Raw Materials and 
National Security 


War as the major activity of mankind has 
dominated the world economic scene for 
more than half the lifetime of half the peo- 
ple now living and all the lifetime of the 
remaining half. Clearly, wars and the prep- 
aration for wars inevitably and deservedly 
will receive much emphasis when raw-ma- 
terials policy is discussed. 

Traditionally, the United States (and 
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most other nations) has sought to meet its 
wartime military requirements from domes- 
tic sources exclusively. In the past there 
were compelling advantages in concentra- 
ting the sources of military supply within 
the strategically secure borders of the 
United States. No major power could af- 
ford to rely to any considerable extent on 
external sources of supply for its military 
requirements in the age of wars of attrition. 
The disruption, risks, and costs of wartime 
trade were large enough to justify the con- 
clusion that self-sufficiency, or a reasonable 
approximation, was best for a nation at war 
(7, p. 209). 

Many proponents of wartime self-suffici- 
ency have carried the argument to its logi- 
cal conclusion and contended that prudence 
dictated peacetime self-sufficiency as a prep- 
aration for war. The classic case for the pro- 
tection of domestic mines, mills, and smelters 
rests very largely on the assumption that, 
with the advent of war, military production 
would place heavy demand on domestic 
sources and that therefore these facilities 
must be safeguarded from external competi- 
tion in peacetime lest they atrophy. Even 
such free-traders as Adam Smith and J. S. 
Mill conceded that considerations of de- 
fense were often overriding in the field of 
international trade. 

The theory of autarchy is no longer re- 
spectable in economics, but the traditional 
concept of war potential is still reflected in 
the existence of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization and the use of tax con- 
cessions to stimulate the expansion of do- 
mestic defense industries and perhaps finds 
its greatest expression in the large-scale 
stockpiling of raw materials. 

The first official step toward stockpiling 
was taken by the Navy Department in 1938, 
on the eve of World War II, with a token 
appropriation of $3,500,000 for the accu- 
mulation of reserves of strategic raw ma- 
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terials. The Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department was authorized to be- 
gin the accumulation of stockpiles in 1939 
and was granted $70,000,000 to be spent 
over a four-year period. In 1940 the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation was given 
broad authority to produce, acquire, and 
transport materials for defense (1). 

Under the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stockpiling Act of 1946, the postwar 
scope of stockpiling was greatly broadened. 
This act was designed to cover the risk of 
all the more serious and more extreme war- 
time deficiencies in supplies of raw mate- 
rials. The national security nature of the 
measure is clear: 

The stockpile is not designed or expected to 
break all materials bottlenecks, to solve all pro- 
duction problems, to stabilize minerals and agri- 
cultural commodity markets, or to maintain mar- 
ginal and submarginal mines in production in 
periods of falling demand. It is strictly a limited 
national security measure [19]. 

Secondary objectives of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Act were the development 
of new domestic sources of strategic mate- 
rials and the encouragement of the use of 
substitutes and alternates for strategic ma- 
terials where possible. While some success 
was obtained in increasing domestic pro- 
duction and in substitution, stockpiling ac- 
tivities fell far short of objectives prior to 
the Korean crisis. On December 31, 1949, 
stockpiles physically on hand were equal to 
about 30 per cent of the objective, and the 
nation entered the Korean conflict with un- 
fulfilled stockpile schedules for rubber, cop- 
per, zinc, and chromium, among other com- 
modities (1). 

The aggressive stockpiling activities which 
commenced in 1950 after the outbreak of 
hostilities affected the current production of 
both military and civilian goods. Stockpile 
purchases were at least partially responsible 
for driving up to record peaks the prices of 
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such items as rubber and tin, with impor- 
tant international repercussions. It seems 
reasonable to state that stockpiles of mate- 
rials, whatever their intrinsic worth, cannot 
be built properly in a time of crisis. 

Largely through coincidence, the United 
States once experienced the benefits of a 
major stockpile whose original purpose, iron- 
ically, was to deal with surpluses rather 
than to reserve supplies for war. When the 
nation entered World War II, large stocks 
of wheat, corn, and cotton, among other 
commodities, had been accumulated by the 
federal government as collateral for price- 
supporting crop loans. The “Ever-Normal 
Granary” was not designed with a war 
emergency in mind, but, when the war 
came, the reserves were a welcome source 
of strength (12, p. 162). 

The pleasant memory of the granaries, 
the haunting sense of failure to prepare for 
two world wars and the Korean interven- 
tion, and the prodding of numerous com- 
missions, committees, and agencies have 
combined to bring the stockpiling program 
to a very considerable level of achievement. 
On the basis of June 30, 1958, market 
prices, the stockpile inventory of Group 
I materials was valued at that time at 
$5.4 billion. Strategic stockpile inventories 
equaled or exceeded basic objectives for 63 
of 75 materials, and for 50 of the 63 ma- 
terials maximum objectives had also been 
achieved. The stockpile was more than 80 
per cent complete as measured against ob- 
jectives in effect (19). 

The ability to fix “basic” and “maximum” 
objectives would seem to indicate a pretty 
definite opinion concerning the likelihood 
of war, its nature, and duration. The dif- 
ferentiation between basic and maximum 
objectives is rather subtle. The basic ob- 
jective assumes reliance “on sources of sup- 
ply factored to reflect estimated supply 
risks,” while the maximum objective “in- 


cludes an additional allowance to take into 
account the complete discounting of sources 
of supply beyond North America and com- 
parably accessible areas.” It is interesting 
to note that the requirements “shall be dis- 
counted for wartime losses of consuming 
capacity to the extent that such losses can 
be reliably estimated,” while “domestic 
supplies are discounted in cases of exces- 
sive concentration to the extent of the esti- 
mated time required to restore capacity that 
may be damaged.” All these demanding and 
complex estimates are based on the follow- 
ing proposition: “The strategic stockpile 
objectives shall be adequate for limited or 
general war whichever shows the larger 
supply requirement, and shall be limited to 
meeting estimated shortages of materials for 
a three year emergency period” (20, p. 1). 

Writers in the field of military affairs 
when discussing war usually admit of sev- 
eral possibilities, although differing widely 
concerning the probability of each. The most 
often discussed is the total war, the “ther- 
monuclear holocaust,” characterized by a 
massive exchange of mass destruction weap- 
ons. The other possibilities are all, in the 
last analysis, one type or another of what 
has come to be known as limited war, which 
might be defined simply as anything less 
than total war. While skirting the great de- 
bate concerning the relative likelihood of 
occurrence and the merits of preparing for 
the various categories of conflict, it is pos- 
sible to consider the implications of total 
and limited war for raw-materials policy. 

It is widely held that unmobilized war 
potential of any sort is totally irrelevant 
once unlimited nuclear war begins. Thomas 
Finletter, one of the most articulate pro- 
ponents of this thesis, suggests that undue 
emphasis on industrial capacity may be ac- 
tually deleterious to the preparation for 
such a conflict: 
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The nostalgic idea that our industrial potential 
is our greatest military asset could ruin our mili- 
tary planning. There may not be any long war 
to give our industrial potential the time to bring 
its weight to bear. We must build our military 
force on the exact opposite of the industrial po- 
tential notion [6, p. 256]. 

Others have argued that hostilities will 
continue after the initial exchange is con- 
cluded, industrial capacity remains impor- 
tant, and ready stockpiles of strategic ma- 
terials are vital to this capacity. This con- 
tention deserves close examination. In their 
testimony at the United States congres- 
sional hearings on fall-out, W. W. Kellogg 
and C. K. Shafer discussed the radiological 
effects of a hypothetical war situation in 
which what was assumed to be a represent- 
ative number of fission weapons was ex- 
ploded over the continental United States. 
They estimated, using currently approved 
methods, that about 100,000,000 deaths in 
the United States could be expected to re- 
sult from such an attack (13). The actual 
total megatonnage used in such a war could, 
and perhaps would, be many times larger 
than that posited in the staff exercise. If 
there is a place for stockpiles in the prep- 
aration for such a war, the materials se- 
lected should be largely fabricated, prefera- 
bly ready-to-go. Quite aside from the de- 
moralization and dislocation of the popula- 
ion, the expected damage to industrial ca- 
pacity and transportation facilities makes 
raw-materials stockpiling almost meaning- 
less. 

The limited wars may range from various 
selections of limited-nuclear conflicts through 
conventional (old-style preatomic) military 
operations on several scales, to the suppres- 
sion of guerrila activities or little more than 
a show of force. Wars may be limited in 
the weapons employed, in the geographical 
area involved, in the participants, and in 
aims or objectives. The range is so great 
that few generalities are appropriate. 
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Obviously in the large-scale near-conven- 
tional war described by Klaus Knorr (7) 
and others, economic capacity will have 
considerable impact. But, if current expecta- 
tions are reflected at all accurately in cur- 
rent appropriations and force levels, the 
alternative to total thermonuclear war is 
much more likely to be very limited military 
operations on the far-distant periphery. 
Such peripheral wars place a great premium 
on speed of reaction and military profici- 
ency. Trained, disciplined, well-equipped 
troops in sufficient numbers, and possessing 
both strategic and tactical mobility, are de- 
cisive in such conflicts. Small wars gen- 
erally must be fought as the big war is de- 
terred, by forces in being. 

Even if industrial potential is conceded 
importance in some instances, the validity 
of a raw-materials security concept which 
reflects experience in the world wars is 
questionable. Stockpiling and reliance upon 
domestic producers was based on the vul- 
nerability of distant suppliers and of goods 
in transit, particularly to interception at sea. 
With the development of intercontinental 
attack techniques and the fission and fusion 
weapons, the domestic sources of supply 
are perhaps as vulnerable to attack as the 
foreign sources are vulnerable to intercep- 
tion. The domestic production facilities, that 
in theory will require an uninterrupted 
flow of raw materials, are infinitely more 
vulnerable in wartime than ever before. 

This is not intended to deny the impor- 
tance of raw-materials policy to national se- 
curity. Certainly, the need exists to main- 
tain the capacity to produce in peacetime 
the military material for the deterrent force 
and for the forces in being that must wage 
the limited wars. 

Much more important is the need to rec- 
ognize the larger aspects of national securi- 
ty. The United States is threatened not only 
by war but also by aggressive action which 
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falls short of war. The Sino-Soviet bloc 
continually exerts political and economic 
pressure which can only be countered suc- 
cessfully in kind. 

It is American policy to work for econom- 
ic stability and strength not only in the 
United States but in the entire non-Com- 
munist world (18). To an important extent 
this spread of economic prosperity is de- 
pendent upon the health and growth of in- 
dustrial development throughout the world, 
and this in turn is based on, among other 
things, an adequate supply of raw materials. 
The political dynamics of the world-wide 
alliance system of the United States lead 
increasingly toward co-operation and mu- 
tual support in the raw-materials field as in 
more purely military fields. 

The assurance of a steady flow of raw 
materials to the American economy is a 
matter of interest not only to the United 
States but to the many other countries 
which depend upon American strength. On 
the other hand, other nations are, and will 
be increasingly, contributors to the strength 
of the West, and they, as well as the United 
States, require strong, complementary eco- 
nomies. Efforts to allocate equitably and to 
control constructively the distribution of 
scarce and much-wanted materials thus 
have a solid base of mutual self-interest. 


III. Improvement of the Materials 
Position Strengthening Domestic 
and Foreign Resources 


Action to improve the total materials po- 
sition of the United States may be taken in 
three fields: 

1. More materials may be obtained from 
domestic resources by attacking the tech- 
nological, physical, and economic barriers 
that presently limit the domestic supply. 

2. More materials may be obtained from 
abroad. 

3. Materials consumption may be re- 





11] 


duced or the patterns of use may be al- 
tered by redesign to eliminate waste and 
overuse or by shifting the burden from less 
abundant to more abundant materials (12). 

Domestic supply may be increased by 
exploration which leads to discovery of new 
sources; by using known resources, includ- 
ing those of lower quality, more fully; and 
by finding uses for unemployed materials 
and new uses for those in abundant supply. 
None of these efforts excludes any other; 
combinations of all methods are necessary 
if the domestic supply is to be significantly 
increased. 

Geologists predict that the United States 
still possesses vast hidden mineral resources 
but generally agree that discovery requires 
new methods, Almost all of the ore deposits 
that have been found to date have out- 
cropped, traced from surface indications. It 
seems reasonable that additional ore de- 
posits exist and that methods may be de- 
veloped to locate them. Since 1939 the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey 
have been authorized to explore for min- 
erals of significance to national security, 
but since the war direct government ex- 
ploration has been aimed principally toward 
expanding general geologic knowledge. Be- 
cause of the great expense involved in sub- 
surface prospecting, the expansion of the 
government’s role in this field seems de- 
sirable. As a minimum government contri- 
bution, the topographic and geologic map- 
ping of the United States could be accel- 
erated. 

The fuller use of known resources offers 
a promising approach to the increase of 
domestic supply. Mining techniques are 
often wasteful from a materials point of 
view. It is said that about 50 per cent of 
the commercial grades of coal and more 
than 50 per cent of the petroleum in an 
average pool are left behind in the process 
of production. Roughly one out of every 
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ten pounds of copper in ores is thrown on 
the talings heap; more sulfur is blown from 
the smokestacks of industry than is con- 
sumed in industry; enough natural gas was 
lost in production in 1950 to supply the 
total gas needs of eleven million homes (12, 
p. 8). 

These physical wastes do not always, or 
even usually, represent economic wastes, in 
the sense of less profit per unit of invest- 
ment. It frequently costs more (in dollars) 
to eliminate the very real materials wastage 
than the savings would represent. Conserva- 
tion of resources has long been accepted as 
a highly desirable social objective, but prog- 
ress to date has been restricted by an econ- 
omy which is governed by the profit motive. 

Technical advances which would make it 
profitable to reduce physical wastes and 
thus eliminate the need for government reg- 
ulation would seem to be the ideal solution. 
In fact, many such profitable opportunities 
exist today yet are neglected by industrial 
companies with outmoded equipment and 
production methods or insufficient motiva- 
tion to seek the potential profit in waste re- 
duction (21, p. 2). Municipal ordinances 
which required the purification of smelter 
gases formerly expelled as waste provide 
an example of forced conservation which 
was incident to another purpose. The greater 
part of the present supply of cadmium is 
obtained in this manner as well as a large 
proportion of the domestic requirements for 
sulfur and nitrate (8, p. 91). 

Second-grade resources, when forced into 
use by depletion of primary sources, are 
often found to have distinct advantages in 
certain applications. The experience of the 
newsprint industry, once demanding north- 
ern spruce but now content with the more 
plentiful, faster-growing southern pine, and 
the plywood industry, now using a grade of 
lumber formerly rejected as culls, may be 
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cited as examples of technological progress 
under the impetus of necessity. 

Perhaps the greatest increase in domestic 
resources could be achieved if new uses 
could be devised for resources presently 
lightly employed or unused. In this respect 
major materials research has only begun. 
The successes in extracting nitrogen from 
the air and magnesium from the sea give 
an indication of what can be accomplished. 
The array of new synthetics—various highly 
versatile plastics, artificial fibers, synthetic 
rubber, and the like—in many cases are 
both cheaper than and superior to the com- 
modity replaced. 

Serious conservation problems result from 
the lack of care given articles produced 
from scarce materials, the failure to reclaim 
scrap metals, and the like. Losses in the 
United States through corrosion alone are 
said to run as high as $5.5 billion a year. 
Facilities for the collection, recovery, and 
reclamation of once-used materials are hap- 
hazardly organized and permit recovery of 
but a small fraction of potential scrap. Fre- 
quently, the man-hour cost of reclaiming 
such material is so great that recovery does 
not pay, but better techniques and organi- 
zation for collecting, sorting, identifying, 
and reclaiming scrap would add large ton- 
nages to the total supply of metals and 
other materials and reduce the drain on 
primary resources. 

The production of substitutes is an in- 
tegral part of a nation’s raw-materials sup- 
ply (15, p. 151). German wartime experi- 
ence in this regard is particularly instruc- 
tive. German supplies of iron and steel, 
coal, aluminum, magnesium, lead, and zinc, 
although not large by American standards, 
were made to last through six years of war. 
With the most minimal supplies of copper, 
tin, and the ferro-alloys, Germany managed 
to meet not only her war requirements but 
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also the most essential civilian needs in al- 
most all of Europe until the final year of 
the war. While German consumption of the 
essential materials of war remained almost 
constant in the years 1938-44, production 
of finished military items increased fourfold 
(11). 

The United States can encourage in- 
creased materials receipts from abroad both 
directly and indirectly. Materials export 
still offers opportunities to the less devel- 
oped countries and can yield them much- 
needed foreign exchange. Development of 
materials production can be made attrac- 
tive by grants and loans for the expansion 
of auxiliary facilities—railroads, roads, port 
development—which may be expected to in- 
crease the general productivity of the coun- 
try. Such programs, if financed from abroad 
and properly managed, should divert little 
local capital and manpower from other do- 
mestic activities and, by introducing the 
availability of new skills, facilities, and ma- 
terials, should aid rather than hinder the 
development of other industrial activities. 

Tariffs and other barriers to international 
trade not only increase the cost of obtaining 
needed materials from abroad but also act 
to discourage investment in countries with 
a potential export surplus. As the world’s 
largest single importer of materials, the 
United States is in an effective position to 
assume leadership in the removal of trade 
barriers (12). 

The fundamental and extreme instability 
of the world materials market cuts across 
many of the problems of expanding foreign 
materials production. Raw-materials prices 
are substantially more volatile than most 
other prices and tend to react sharply to 
small shifts in supply and demand. This 
marked instability strongly affects both the 
volume of private investment and the at- 
titudes of foreign governments toward ex- 


pansion of materials production. While 
long-term changes in prices perform an es- 
sential role in the allocation of resources in 
a market economy, the exaggerated swings 
in raw-materials price are economically in- 
defensible. Among the stabilizing devices 
which might be considered are international 
commodity agreements, stabilized pricing 
policies, and the use of buffer stocks. As a 
beginning, purchases for the authorized de- 
fense stockpiles could certainly be accom- 
plished with less market dislocation than 
has characterized such purchases since the 
end of World War II (16, p. 302). 

More accurate determination of the ex- 
tent and location of the world’s mineral re- 
sources would be a significant aid in de- 
veloping additional sources of supply. The 
underdeveloped countries are generally un- 
able to undertake extensive surveys of their 
minerals potential on their own, and the 
difficulties, costs, and risks often deter pri- 
vate capital. A need exists for more exten- 
sive government participation in this field, 
perhaps through the expansion of the scope 
of such agencies as the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines. 

American science and technology can be 
important in many other fields as well. The 
contributions of medical research to the 
supply of industrial diamonds is but one 
example. Malaria and dysentery were 
brought under control in the African dia- 
mond fields, and “it may be stated safely 
that if it were not for this tropical medical 
research, the diamond production of the 
world would be at least one-third less than 
it is” (8, p. 92). 

Reductions and shifts in demand provide 
important opportunities for strengthening 
the resources position. The United States 
has always been lavish in its use of mate- 
rials. More often than not, two pounds of 
material are used where one would do. 
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Great quantities of material are wasted by 
overdesign and overspecification, and prod- 
ucts are manufactured with little regard for 
durability or maximum utility. 

These are valid choices, of course, in a 
society which places a high premium on 
freedom of choice. But such production and 
consumption habits are expensive in terms 
of increasingly scarce materials. The market 
pressures, reflected in rising prices, that will 
necessarily force reduction of such materials 
use may come too late to prevent irreparable 
damage to the domestic resources position. 
As Zimmermann put it: 

We cannot escape the fact that we are living 
under a price economy and that therefore the 
rate of exploitation of natural resources is gen- 
erally determined by the price which can be 
obtained for the product in the market and the 
profit which can be made. This causal relation- 
ship between waste elimination and rate of ex- 
ploitation is vital; a disregard of the pertinent 
facts of price dynamics precludes a sound under- 
standing of natural resources [22, p. 805]. 


This is not to deny that economies of use 
and economies of production have occurred 
and will continue to occur in the future 
under the stimulus of highly competitive 
conditions. But, if technological improve- 
ments result in lower prices and if lower 
prices stimulate demand, the rate of deple- 
tion of resources may be accelerated rather 
than retarded. The elimination of needless 
waste is laudable in itself but, if it leads to 
a greater rate of consumption, is hardly 
equivalent to conservation. 


IV. The Additive Metals: An 
Illustrative Example 


The additive metals—chromium, cobalt, 
columbium, molybdenum, nickel, tungsten, 
and vanadium—form a reasonably homo- 
geneous group and are more likely in their 
sum to illustrate the various problems in- 
herent in resources policy than a like num- 
ber of materials selected at random. Their 
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importance to the economy is great and is 
growing as production of alloy steels is in- 
creasing at a faster rate than the carbon 
steels, and new uses are certain for some or 
all of these metals. The possibilities of sub- 
stitution within the group are numerous, 
and the strategic criticality of the metals is 
attested by the fact that all seven are stock- 
piled. A world-wide scattering of deposits 
permits some choice among sources of sup- 
ply, which presents a wide range of politi- 
cal, economic, and military problems. 

For these reasons requirements for and 
sources of this group of seven minerals were 
selected for analysis to emphasize changes 
in the American materials position which 
have occurred in the two decades from the 
outbreak of World War II to the present. 
The base year of 1938 was selected as the 
last non-war year; the year 1956 is the most 
recent one for which reasonably complete 
statistics are available. 

Chromium.—Chromite moves in interna- 
tional trade in bulk, and American supplies 
are obtained chiefly from far-distant sources. 
In 1938 the United States was the chief 
consumer of the world output, and chromite 
was listed by the War Department as one 
of the four mineral commodities constituting 
the first-priority class for stockpile reserves. 
Domestic production was insignificant, and 
the steel industry accounted for more than 
three-fourths of domestic consumption. 

In 1956 domestic production reached 
nearly 200,000 tons but was non-competi- 
tive on the world market; virtually the en- 
tire output was purchased by the govern- 
ment at incentive prices. Metallurgical uses 
continued to dominate consumption, but 
refractory and chemical uses had increased 
greatly. The most important foreign sup- 
pliers were the Philippine Islands, Turkey, 
the Union of South Africa, and Southern 
Rhodesia. Transportation problems involving 
long and tenuous supply lines are partially 
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compensated by friendly attitudes and rela- 
tively stable political conditions in these na- 
tions. Cuban and New Caledonian sup- 
plies, while greater than in 1938, repre- 
sented a diminishing proportion of total 
imports and probably cannot be expanded 
greatly (Table 1). 

Cobalt.—There was no domestic produc- 
tion of cobalt in 1938, and total world pro- 
duction was estimated at less than 4,500 
metric tons (17). Imports, because of a 
recession affecting the ceramic and chemi- 
cal industries, had fallen sharply from the 
preceding year. Extensive experimentation 
on the recovery of cobalt from iron and 
copper ores had begun. 


TABLE 1* 


CHROMITE PRODUCED AND IMPORTED FOR CON- 
SUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1938 
AND 1956, BY COUNTRIES 





(In Long Tons) 

Country of Origin 1938 1956 
United States............ 812 186,896 
ME eee 39,529 46 ,636 
New Caledonia........... 28 ,520 44,388 
Philippine Islands......... 78,283 609 , 799 
Southern Rhodesia........ 80,0007 322,927 
=e 20 ,392 475,440 
Union of South Africa..... 88, 299T 403 ,857 
MMI ooo caieess a0 17,112 54,498 

Total imports........ 352,085 1,957,345 
Total available....... 352,897 2,145,241 


* Source: United States Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook. 
t Total for Africa is correct. Exact breakdown not available 


as between Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa. 

Domestic production in 1956 was more 
than double domestic requirements of less 
than twenty years earlier, but a far greater 
volume of imports was required. Belgium 
and the Belgian Congo were by far the 
most important suppliers of cobalt ore, 
metal, and oxide imported for consumption. 
Future production in Canada as a by-prod- 
uct of nickel may be expected to increase, 
but the heavy dependence at present upon 
what amounts to a single source deserves 
emphasis (Table 2). 


Columbium.—World production had risen 
from about 6 tons in 1930 to almost 750 
tons in 1938, largely because columbium- 
bearing stainless steels had been discovered 
to be more weldable and more resistant to 
corrosion and high temperatures than ordi- 
nary stainless steel. The United States took 
more than half of the world output, all of 
it from one company in Nigeria (17). There 
was no domestic production. 

In 1956 domestic production under price 
incentives exceeded 200,000 pounds but 


TABLE 2* 


COBALT ORE, METAL, AND OXIDE PRODUCED 
AND IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1988 AND 1956, BY COUN- 
TRIES 





(In Pounds) 

Country of Origin 1938 1956 
ee ee ee re 8,657,000 
Belgian Congo........ t 11,435,768 

eee 639,138 2,108,800 
Canada. . 512,980 1,282,422 
Finland............... eee 
Germany............. 141,375 498,044} 
All others............. 138 ,357 274,966 

Total imports. .... 1,761,675 15,600,000 

Total available.... 1,761,675 19,257,000 


* Source: United States Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook . 


t Separate figures not available for Belgium and the Belgian 
Congo in 1938, 


t West Germany only. 


furnished a negligible portion of domestic 
requirements. Imports, while several times 
greater than in 1938, actually declined from 
the preceding year as a direct result of 
cessation of purchase under the United 
States Purchase Program in May, 1955. 
While average price per pound dropped 
from $2.07 in 1955 to $1.47 in 1956, Ni- 
geria remained the major source of supply, 
with more than 60 per cent of the colum- 
bite received (Table 3). A technically feasi- 
ble process for treating Canadian pyrochlore 
was announced which, if economically suc- 
cessful, would greatly lessen United States 
dependence on water-borne imports. 
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Molybdenum.—The United States pro- 
duced more than 16,500 tons of molybde- 
num from ores and concentrates in 1938, 
about 90 per cent of the world output. Al- 
most 50 per cent of domestic production 
was exported. New uses stimulated wide- 
spread exploration in other countries, but 
no significant foreign sources were dis- 
covered. 

Domestic production had risen to 28,700 
tons in 1956, still about 90 per cent of the 


TABLE 3* 


COLUMBITE OBTAINED FROM DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN SOURCES FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1938 AND 1956, BY COUN- 
TRIES 





(In Pounds) 

Country or Area of Origin 1938 1956 
PE. Boe cive ses. Sead oe 216,606 
NUR. oc cacoeses  newewny 758,919 
Se 820,000 3,593,114 

er African countries..... ....... 96,949 

EOS ae ae eres 523,091 
De EE COR aaa coe aees 563 , 227 
os. icone coneces 164,253 

Total imports......... 820,000 5,699,553 
Total available........ 820,000 5,916,159 


* Source: United States Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook. 


world total. Recovery as a by-product of 
both copper and tungsten had become im- 
portant. Export shipments, although higher 
than in any previous year, were insufficient 
to meet foreign needs, and molybdenum 
was in very short supply in the western 
European nations. 

Nickel._The demand for nickel in the 
United States in 1938 was adversely af- 
fected by the substantial recession of ac- 
tivity in the iron and steel industry, major 
user of nickel, and declined about 50 per 
cent from 1937. Domestic production was 
small, amounting to less than 10 per cent 
of domestic consumption. Canada, with 88 
per cent of the world supply, furnished 98 
per cent of American imports of nickel. The 
International Nickel Company of Canada, 
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Ltd., alone supplied more than 80 per cent 
of total United States requirements. 

In 1956 the supply of nickel from foreign 
and domestic sources was inadequate to 
meet demand. Intensive activity continued 
in the exploration for new sources, the de- 
velopment of new mines, and the search 
for substitute materials. Rapid tax amorti- 
zation and government purchase contracts 
were offered to spur investment in both 
foreign and domestic productive facilities. 
Imports of nickel increased for the seventh 
consecutive year. Canada and Norway sup- 
plied 87 per cent of United States imports; 


TABLE 4* 


NICKEL FROM ORE AND MATTE PRODUCED AND 
IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1988 AND 1956, BY COUNTRIES 


(In Short Tons) 





Country of Origin 1938 1956 
ee re 2,716 22,800 
a NERS pe Spee Oe aes 25,000 106,764 
Ry tere oh eran, aoe ab oe 18,791 
RE Ses 500 17,087 

Total imports........... 25,500 142,642 
Total available.......... 28,216 165,442 


* Source: United States Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook. 
t Estimated; complete statistics unavailable. 


the nickel from Norway being produced 
chiefly from Canadian ore (Table 4). 
Tungsten.—Tungsten was listed as a stra- 
tegic commodity in 1938, but the Bureau 
of Mines reported in that year that “the 
position of the United States with regard to 
this essential metal was far less vulnerable 
than with respect to manganese, tin, or 
chromium” (17, p. 620)—this in spite of 
the fact that China was the principal, al- 
most the only, foreign source of tungsten, 
and Japan had captured both Shanghai and 
the railroad through South China to Canton 
and Hong Kong! Imports from China in 
1937 totaled 7,104,224 pounds, more than 
the total tungsten concentrate available in 
1938. The United States was the world’s 
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second largest producer, and expanded do- 
mestic production coupled with a recession- 
induced drop in demand eased the tungsten 
situation in 1988 (Table 5). A high tariff 
and high world prices had resulted in a 
measure of self-sufficiency. The same com- 
bination, however, plus the meager funds 
available, prevented any purchases for the 
strategic stockpile prior to the Japanese in- 
vasion of China. 

In 1953 domestic production, imports, 
and consumption were all much greater 
than in 1938. Domestic production initially 
was stimulated by the Domestic Tungsten 
Purchase Program, which assured a market 
at $63 per short-ton unit, but declined 
sharply with suspension of government pur- 


TABLE 5* 


TUNGSTEN PRODUCED AND IMPORTED FOR CON- 
SUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1938 
AND 1956, BY COUNTRIES 





(In Pounds) 

Country of Origin 1938 1956 
United States.......... 6,088,000 14,761,000 
Se ie thoes ses 2,286 9,748,925 
| SA ee eee ay wes ee 1,703,941 
SS is aia sae bamsal SEN ke whowmess 
Bo Soir hs w alee hie-s 27,585 779,540 
eA RIE Re 1,395,016 
Republic of Korea...... ......... 3,632,180 
Ce FE eee 153,834 1,663,089 

Total imports. ..... $22,085 18,922,691 

Total available..... 6,410 085 33,683,691 


* Source: United States Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook. 


chase. The domestic consumers, as in most 
recent years, purchased concentrate prima- 
rily from foreign sources because of price 
differentials. Suspension of United States 
stockpile purchases and uncertainty regard- 
ing the possible re-entry of tungsten con- 
centrate from China to Western markets 
depressed open-market prices and conse- 
quently foreign as well as domestic pro- 
duction. 

Vanadium.—In 1938 the United States, 
which had been a poor fourth, became the 
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world’s leading producer of vanadium ore 
and concentrate. Vanadium had been found 
to produce high-strength steel and iron with 
less exacting heat treatment than that nec- 
essary with other alloys, at a lower cost. 
Imports from Peru, the only foreign source, 
increased despite the very large increase 
in domestic production. 

With the entry of the Atomic Energy 
Commission into the carnotite region of the 
Colorado Plateau for the purpose of obtain- 
ing uranium, the greater part of the do- 
mestic production became a by-product or 
co-product of the more critical material. In 


TABLE 6* 


VANADIUM IN ORES AND CONCENTRATES PRO- 
DUCED AND IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1938 AND 1956, BY 
COUNTRY 


(In Pounds) 
Country of Origin 1938 1956 
United States........... 1,439,296 7,735,088 
Mess ke Cebu eee Se 1,384,320 ......... 
All others............... 





Total imports. ...... 1,384,820 ......... 
Total available...... 2,823,616 7,735,088 


* Source: United States Bureau of Mines, Minerals Y earbool:. 


1956 the production of vanadium, as a re- 
sult of this undertaking, reached a new 
record. Despite increased domestic con- 
sumption, the supply of vanadium exceeded 
requirements. No vanadium-bearing ore or 
concentrate was imported in 1956, and the 
United States was responsible for approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of world production 
(Table 6). 

Summary.—United States demand for the 
additive metals may be expected to con- 
tinue to rise at rates comparable to, or 
greater than, the national output as a whole. 
Demand abroad will also increase, although 
the other free-world nations are rather less 
likely in the near future to require large 
amounts of the specialized steels in which 
the ferro-alloys are important. Analysis of 
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the consumption and import patterns of this 
group of minerals highlights many of the 
factors which must influence resource pol- 
icy. Most striking is the very large rise over 
two decades in the consumption of all these 
materials, usually paralleled by an_ in- 
creased dependence on foreign sources. 

The United States produces a relatively 
small portion of current requirements of 
chromium, cobalt, columbium, and nickel. 
Although a large producer of tungsten, the 
nation depends upon imports for more than 
50 per cent of domestic requirements, The 
sharp rise in consumption is emphasized by 
the fact that domestic production of all these 
metals in 1956 would furnish a very sub- 
stantial percentage of—and in the case of 
cobalt and tungsten exceed demand at— 
1938 levels. Of the seven, only molybde- 
num and vanadium currently are available 
in the United States in abundant quantities, 
but in these two minerals the position is 
superlatively strong, accounting in both in- 
stances for more than 90 per cent of world 
production. Even the present high level of 
molybdenum production is insufficient to 
meet both domestic needs and the require- 
ments of our allies, which introduces the 
allocation problem from a different view- 
point. The present excess of vanadium, a 
direct result of the great government in- 
vestment in uranium production, is prob- 
ably a transitory phenomenon and may be 
expected to be dissipated by rapidly rising 
consumption. 

Foreign sources vary widely in the trans- 
portation problems they present and in their 
political and economic stability. Nickel is 
obtained almost exclusively from Canada, 
which for most purposes may be treated as 
equivalent to a domestic source. Known 
Canadian reserves are large, but annual out- 
put has lagged behind world needs despite 
intensive efforts to stimulate production. 
Cobalt, columbium, and tungsten move in 
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world trade in relatively small bulk (ship- 
ments are measured in pounds), minimizing 
transportation requirements and making 
movement by air feasible. Nascent nation- 
alism in the Belgian Congo offers a possible 
threat to the most important source of 
cobalt. The principal sources of columbium 
are also European colonies in Africa, with 
British-held Nigeria the primary supplier 
and the Belgian Congo again important. 
Tungsten is obtained from many countries, 
world wide, but the only foreign source 
which lies outside the primary strategic 
sphere of the United States? is the Repub- 
lic of Korea. Chromium moves in bulk, 
with the principal suppliers far distant but 
for the most part politically stable and 
firmly allied to the United States. 

Basic stockpile objectives for all seven 
metals have been met; maximum stockpile 
objectives have been attained, if all govern- 
ment inventories are considered (19). The 
undesirable effects of erratic and impor- 
tunate stockpile purchases are illustrated by 
the large dips in both foreign and domestic 
production of tungsten and columbium in 
mid-1956. The futility of a policy which 
encourages domestic production at incen- 
tive prices for a stockpile designed to pro- 
vide an emergency source of materials in 
the event of a loss of foreign sources seems 
apparent. The abrupt cessation of stockpile 
purchases on the open market is particularly 
undesirable when the economy of one weak 
country must bear the brunt of adjustment, 
as did Nigeria in the case of columbium. 

The effect on materials market stability 
of even a relatively small economic down- 
turn in the United States is illustrated by 
the large decrease in demand for the addi- 
tive metals in 1938 as compared to the 
previous year. The decline was spectacular 


2 Usually identified as North America, the 
Caribbean, and northern South America. 
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in the case of nickel—50 per cent in one 
year. The demand for tungsten dropped so 
sharply in 1938 that it obscured the im- 
portant loss in that year of China’s total 
output to the Japanese. 

The importance of the role of technology, 
which extends from improved exploration 
methods through the processing of low- 
grade ores to reclamation to more economi- 
cal use and to development of substitutes, 
is demonstrated in several instances. As 
stated, United States dominance of vana- 
dium production is incidental to the new 
methods of obtaining uranium, and a tech- 
nically feasible process has been discovered 
for producing columbium, long the scarcest 
of the additive metals, from plentiful Ca- 
nadian ores. On the other hand, the dis- 
ruption of international trade has resulted 
in the loss again of Chinese tungsten and 
of other metals, such as Finnish cobalt, as 
well. Other nations, particularly those in 
western Europe, have suffered losses in ma- 
terials supply as a result of the cold war and 
now compete with the United States in 
other areas in the search for an ever greater 
volume of raw materials. 


V. Materials Policy: Conclusions 


The vital importance of access to foreign 
raw materials for all nations was recognized 
in one of the clauses of the Atlantic Charter: 
“They [the Allies] will endeavor, with due 
respect for their existing obligations, to fur- 
ther the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access on 
equal terms to the trade and to the raw ma- 
terials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity.” 

The moral leadership of the United States 
would be irreparably damaged by a com- 
plete lack of restraint in the purchase and 
use of foreign raw materials by overriding 
the legitimate import needs of allies and the 
uncommitted nations of the world, There 
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are highly essential mutual objectives which 
necessarily influence the basic American po- 
sition on the sharing of resources and their 
world-wide distribution. Not the least im- 
portant of these is the reduction of the 
direct dependence of several nations upon 
aid from the United States (10, p. 157). 

Further, in their drive for access to 
sources of supply, the United States and 
the other industrial nations should recognize 
the legitimate aspirations of the raw-mate- 
rials-producing countries to derive signifi- 
cant benefit from their natural resources. 
Fair and reasonably stable materials prices, 
the establishment in the nation of origin of 
such processing plants as may be practica- 
ble, and the welcoming of native capital 
for joint ventures are but a few of many 
indicated policies. 

International rather than unilateral ac- 
tion is best calculated to solve these com- 
plex problems, but the United States should 
be prepared to assume the major initiative 
for two reasons. First, the United States is 
the world’s largest consumer and importer 
of materials. Inevitably, the effects of Amer- 
ican resources policy will be felt in both 
materials-producing and materials-consum- 
ing countries. Second, the United States is 
the free world’s major source of capital, 
equipment, technology, and management 
skills, all essential to both the promotion of 
materials production and the economic ad- 
vancement of the less-developed areas (12, 
p- 59). 

The United States historically has op- 
posed international commodity control 
agreements but as a leader nation cannot 
afford to ignore the requirement for some 
regularization of procurement for at least 
those materials in critical short supply. 
Other industrialized nations are understand- 
ably disturbed by the accelerating deple- 
tion of the normal sources of their some- 
times small but, to them, highly important 
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industrial materials requirements. Controls 
which would stabilize distribution patterns 
appear to them to be increasingly essential 
as a protection against the appetite of a 
consumer whose proportional share of world 
materials production is huge and continual- 
ly mounting. 

World War II operations by the Western 
Allies in joint control over raw materials 
furnish a body of applicable experience for 
international efforts in this field. The estab- 
lishment of the International Materials Con- 
ference, led and hosted by the United 
States, indicates widespread realization of 
the international nature of this problem 
area. While formalized international con- 
trols embracing all materials and all nations 
are certainly unattainable, and probably 
undesirable, concerted action on a multina- 
tion basis to deal effectively with existing 
or predicted shortages in perhaps a dozen 
critical materials seems both feasible and 
desirable (10, p. 161). 

The basic problem in the field of foreign 
resources is to determine the measures best 
calculated to provide a flow of materials 
from the resources-rich but underdeveloped 
countries and at the same time to promote 
the balanced economic growth of these 
countries. Certainly, national security con- 
siderations affect the extent to which the 
United States should develop and depend 
upon foreign, as opposed to domestic, 
sources of raw materials. But, as has been 
stated, there is reason to doubt whether 
materials security is not too often consid- 
ered in terms of previous wars. If the thesis 
posited earlier is correct, it can be argued 
with some logic that dependence upon im- 
ports of materials presents less a security 
problem than an opportunity for improving 
the leadership position of the United States 
in the free world. Materials imports can 
lessen the drain on domestic resources, pro- 
vide exchange with which foreign nations 
can purchase American goods, aid in the 
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progress of underdeveloped areas, and em- 
phasize the interdependence of the nations 
involved in the trade. 

Even if viewed in the narrower prospec- 
tive of military preparedness in the conven- 
tional sense, stockpiling and other commer- 
cial policies designed to promote security 
should be reviewed in terms of more cur- 
rent concepts of vulnerability. Materials 
may be stockpiled at the source (e.g., pe- 


troleum in the field), as extracted raw ma- | 
terials, as semiprocessed goods, and as fin- 


ished goods. The farther along in the proc- 
ess of production that an item is when stock- 
piled, the more readily available it is in an 


emergency. The storing of processed mate- | 
rials amounts to including lead time and { 


labor, power, and equipment contributions 
in the stockpile. The general aim should be 
to approximate storage in the highest homo- 
geneous form in order to accomplish as 
much processing as the need for flexibility 
will allow (9, p. 169). 

Proper timing of stockpile purchases is of 
great importance. If the bulk of stockpiling 
activity is postponed or delayed until the 
initial months of a defense emergency, such 
activity will lessen rather than increase the 
efficiency of production of military goods. 
Stockpile purchases in 1951, while granted 
a lower priority than deliveries to indus- 
trial consumers, cut sharply into the flow of 
key materials. Stockpiling at that time was 
a factor in the serious shortages of nickel, 
cobalt, columbium, and molybdenum. All 
these metals could have been purchased for 
the stockpile in the years 1946-49 without 
disrupting the national economy (1, p. 187). 
Further, dubious stockpiling procedures 
have affected availability of foreign mate- 
rials. Poorly timed and erratic purchasing 
has had great economic consequences for 
foreign as well as for domestic consumers 
and producers. Foreign producers may tend 
to view the stockpile as a surplus overhang- 
ing the world market and hence be loath 
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to expand materials production when re- 
quired. The “buy American” clause in cur- 
rent legislation is incongruous if the chief 
purpose of stockpiling is to acquire an 
emergency supply of materials that usually 
must come from abroad. If encouragement 
and support of domestic materials produc- 
tion is deemed desirable, it can be accom- 
plished by such devices as subsidies and 
price premiums for specific commodities. 

Import tariffs and quotas, while less im- 
portant in the materials field than in other 
areas of international trade, have neverthe- 
less played a part in the disappearance of 
the all-embracing world materials market 
which was of such importance in the tre- 
mendous economic growth of the last cen- 
tury. The justification for such taxes when 
not attributed to military security needs is 
based on unemployment psychology. In ad- 
dition to the international ill will that such 
trade barriers generate, they have a cumula- 
tive ill effect on world trade and world 
production. The nation imposing high tariffs 
and import quotas is likely to find sales 
abroad as well as purchases abroad reduced. 
The United States has much to gain and 
little to lose from the elimination of import 
duties on all raw materials and preferably 
on most materials at an advanced state of 
production. 

Nothing has gone farther in calming re- 
cent fears concerning the depletion of re- 
sources than the great surge of technologi- 
cal advancement. Garret put it this way: 
“Twenty-five years ago the power of science 
and technology to effect higher utilization 
of natural products and so reduce waste 
was underestimated. The case today is that 
this power is thought to be magical” (22, 
p. 809). 

Technological innovation and social in- 
centives for both increased production and 
checks on waste are needed. Social institu- 
tions of all types within the nation greatly 
influence the rate of resource consumption 
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and, therefore, the possibilities of conserva- 
tion, but, in the long run, it is likely that 
nothing can obviate the need for govern- 
ment regulation of resource utilization. Con- 
servation in its widest application involves 
a three-pronged attack: first, an attempt to 
reduce or eliminate overconsumption di- 
rectly by both informal and formal social 
controls (successful curtailment of use of 
resources in an improvident way may re- 
quire a reorientation of legal philosophy in 
keeping with economic and social changes) ; 
second, an attempt to encourage a prefer- 
ence for those uses of particular commodi- 
ties which take fullest advantage of their 
peculiar fitness for certain tasks (crude oil, 
for example, can be burned under a boiler 
in competition with coal or further refined 
and used in ways with which coal cannot 
compete); and, third, an attempt to estab- 
lish a preference for the use of flow re- 
sources—water, vegetation, sunshine, and 
the like—over fund resources (22). 

In the past, with few exceptions, the free 
price system has determined the use and 
distribution of materials resources in the 
United States. Continued reliance, certainly 
exclusive dependence, on market forces and 
private initiative for this function perhaps is 
unfeasible. It is difficult to envisage large 
shifts in demand or radical reduction in the 
rate of exploitation of resources in the 
United States without conscious interfer- 
ence with the free play of economic forces. 
If conservation were identical with econ- 
omy, more reliance could be placed on the 
moving forces of the economic price system. 
If the essence of conservation is the sacrifice 
of certain economic interests on behalf of 
posterity, then the profit motive must be 
supplemented by social controls. 

The United States still has an enormous 
wealth of natural resources, but recent rates 
of drain and the prospect of further in- 
creases in demand are just causes for con- 


cern. The combination of population growth, 
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rising economic activity, technological in- 
novation, and the increasing equality of liv- 
ing levels among both individuals and na- 
tions exert ever greater pressure on world 
materials resources. It seems certain that 
domestic and world materials requirements 
will continue to increase, and this certainty 
is matched by the uncertainty to be found 
in the whole complex picture of world ma- 
terials supply. The development of a com- 
prehensive national materials policy involves 
consideration of an extraordinarily wide 
range of problems: the benefits and costs 
of expansion of domestic production versus 
investment in foreign sources of supply; the 
question of the political and military vul- 
nerability of foreign versus domestic sources; 
the needs of our allies and the uncommitted 
states to have access to materials vital to 
all nations; etc. 

An adequate materials policy for the 
United States must be based firmly on na- 
tional objectives and provide a comprehen- 
sive framework for both public and private 
programs, but at the same time it must be 
realized that there can be no purely do- 
mestic policy toward raw materials that all 
the world must share. 
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Some bases of West German military policy 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALLACE C. MAGATHAN, JR., U.S.A.! 


Princeton University 


Chancellor Adenauer of West Germany 
startled the world on December 3, 1949, 
with the statement that the German Fed- 
eral Republic would be willing to consider 
a military contribution to the defense of 
western Europe provided the Allies so re- 
quested. A few days later he indicated to 
his party, the Christian Democratic Union 
of North Rhine-Westphalia, what had 
prompted him to take this step so fraught 
with political liabilities: 


It should not be forgotten that Germany, too, 
has a claim to security. . .. The Western Powers 
should not overlook the fact that Germany is not 
a vast and empty desert which can be conveni- 
ently used as a theater of war, but a densely 
populated country. The Western Allies must face 
the question: which danger is the greater, the 
danger threatening from Russia, or the prospect 
of a German contingent in a European army des- 
tined to defend Europe [29, pp. 308-11]? 


Thus the Chancellor launched the great 
German rearmament debate. 

Later, German rearmament was linked to 
such themes as the establishment of a Eu- 


1 Colonel Magathan is a former member of 
the faculty of the United States Army Command 
and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and of the Department of Social Sci- 
ences, United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York. He is presently participating 
in the United States Army’s program of graduate 
studies in international relations at Princeton 
University. The views expressed in this paper are 
those of the author and do not necessarily repre- 
sent official views or policy. 


ropean federation, German reunification, 
and the restoration of German sovereignty. 
The security of his country, however, was 
the Chancellor's primary concern. As he 
said: “To my mind it is impossible, nay ir- 
responsible, to allow Germany to remain 
any longer in an insecure position” (1, p. 
20). Concern over the Czechoslovakian 
coup, the Berlin blockade, and the brigad- 
ing of police formations in the Soviet Occu- 
pied Zone was not merely limited to the oc- 
cupying powers. 

The trouble was that there was no evi- 
dence that the apprehension over Ger- 
many’s security, expressed unofficially in 
Allied quarters, was seeping up to the offi- 
cial level. The Petersburg Agreement of 
November 22, 1949, had manifested the 
Western occupying powers’ continuing con- 
cern for German demilitarization. The meet- 
ing of the Atlantic Pact defense ministers 
on December 1, 1949, had produced no 
change in the strategy for the defense of Eu- 
rope. The Rhine River was still the first line 
of defense. During the next six months, Herr 
Adenauer pressed the Western Allies for a 
positive commitment to defend West Ger- 
many. The invasion of South Korea con- 
firmed his worst fears. This overt act set 
events in motion which culminated five 
years later in the acceptance of the Federal 
Republic of Germany into NATO with a 
mandate to contribute a force of up to 500,- 
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000 army, navy, and air force troops to the 
defense of western Europe. 

It might be argued that, given the poli- 
cies of the powers to which the Federal 
Republic was subordinate, no solution was 
possible other than the one which finally 
evolved (2, pp. 6-7). But how compatible 
was this solution with West Germany’s ca- 
pabilities and the other major tasks of eco- 
nomic and social improvement which the 
government considered essential? Did the 
limits to the Federal Republic’s freedom of 
choice established by the government's ap- 
perception of the Republic’s capabilities 
complement the limits imposed by the facts 
of international politics? 

It seems to me that there was such a com- 
plementary relationship. The result has been 
that West German policy has remained 
basically unchanged in spite of the Federal 
Republic’s attainment of full sovereignty 
and freedom of action. Assuming an un- 
changed threat, or definition of that threat, 
the facts of Germany’s geographic layout, 
the relatively inelastic distribution of de- 
mands on the national effort, and the con- 
tinuing revolution in military technology 
suggest that German policy is likely to per- 
sist in the same vein. 


I 


What are the major areal limitations 
which West German statesmen have con- 
fronted in the development of the country’s 
security policy? This question will be consid- 
ered under the following general headings: 
layout, economy, and demography. The posi- 
tion of West Germany in Europe and its 
areal structure are the principal topics un- 
der the first heading; resources, trade, and 
budgetary allocations, under the second; 
and the population and its attitudes toward 
rearmament, under the third. No attempt 
will be made to exhaust these categories. 
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Only some of the more important limiting 
features of each will be depicted. 


LAYOUT 


German military strategists visualize Eu- 
rope as a peninsula of the Eurasian continent. 
From this point of view Europe’s littoral 
commences in the Baltic and ends in the 
Black Sea. This peninsula is relatively small 
with respect to the continent as a whole, 
and western Europe lies at its tip. Egress 
from the Baltic and Black seas to the open 
ocean is constricted. Such Soviet naval 
craft as might be dependent on bases on 
these two seas would be ineffective as 
long as the Kattegat and the Dardanelles 
remained in Western hands. Soviet efforts 
to modernize its undersea vessels and de- 
velop bases in climatalogically less hospita- 
ble regions would reduce this liability. The 
Federal Republic is particularly sensitive 
to factors affecting the situation on its north- 
ern flank. 

On land, West Germany occupies an anal- 
ogous position to the countries standing 
astride the straits. To gain access to the 
balance of western Europe over land, the 
Soviet Union would have to use the terri- 
tory of the Federal Republic. 

From the point of view of terrain alone 
this would not be a particularly difficult 
task. In fact, the North German Plain is ac- 
tually a portion of a broad avenue which 
extends from the Ural Mountains to the 
Channel coast. The going would be con- 
siderably more difficult across the waist of 
the Federal Republic. This region features 
the Mittelgebirge, but the area is not suffi- 
ciently mountainous to afford substantial 
impediment to troop movement. In the 
south there is no real obstacle to east-west 
movement up to the line of the Odenwald 
and Schwarzwald, which lie just to the east 
of the Rhine. Along the eastern border be- 
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tween Bavaria and Thuringia and Czecho- 
slovakia the hilly country of the Franken- 
wald, the Fichtel Gebirge, and the Bay- 
rischer Wald provides some basis for the 
delay of forces striving to move across 
Bavaria to the Rhine. 

The canalization of the rivers has ren- 
dered them less effective as obstacles to 
ground movement than they might other- 
wise be. The most significant barrier to 
transverse movement is the Rhine, but the 
bulk of the territory of the Federal Repub- 
lic lies to the east of this river. In effect it 
makes West Germany into a large bridge- 
head. Unfortunately, as we have seen, this 
bridgehead is bounded by no naturally de- 
fensible line on the east. Moreover, this 
line is some five hundred miles in length— 
a distance roughly comparable to that of the 
Western Front in World War I! This fact 
magnifies the lack of depth between the 
eastern border and the Rhine, a distance 
which could be traversed in ten hours by 
tank. It also renders precarious any de- 
pendence on the major North Sea ports of 
Hamburg and Bremen. 

The political complexion of the countries 
contiguous to West Germany’s eastern bor- 
der complicates the defender’s problem. So- 
viet occupation of Middle Germany, the 
territory of the so-called German Democrat- 
ic Republic, has advanced Russian power to 
the heart of Europe. Czechoslovakia is a 
Soviet satellite. Sweden on the north and 
Austria on the south are neutral. 

The Federal Republic, in sum, is ex- 
tremely vulnerable to ground attack. It can 
count on scant assistance from the terrain to 
multiply the effectiveness of the defense. 
The Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
English Channel all lie to the rear. For all 
practical purposes the balance of western 
Europe now comprises West Germany’s 
military hinterland (10, 11, 20). 


ECONOMY 


Under the aegis of the Adenauer adminis- 
tration the economy of the Federal Repub- 
lic has made an unexampled recovery from 
the ravages of war and pushed on to sus- 
tained record output. Social projects, how- 
ever, have been the chief beneficiaries of 
the Federal Government's share of the na- 
tional product. In his first speech to the 
Bundestag, the Chancellor stressed that the 
Government would be guided by its effort to 
establish social justice and alleviate want 
(29, p. 278). Priority has been given to a 
sound currency and a favorable investment 
climate. Production is double what it was 
before the war. Yet, while the federal budg- 
et has tripled since the Government began 
operations, the annual budget for military 
purposes has been only about 20 per cent 
higher than the figure once disbursed for 
occupation costs. The Government has been 
extremely careful to insure that the burden 
on rearmament would not disrupt the boom- 
ing economy or jeopardize social outlays. 

In terms of natural resources, West Ger- 
many is not a wealthy country. The only 
raw materials produced in quantity are 
fuels. These constituted 89 per cent of the 
total value of the country’s raw-material 
production in 1955. In that same year the 
Federal Republic had to import 70 per cent 
of its industria! materials. 

West Germany's dependence on food im- 
ports is proportionately much less. Here the 
Chancellor’s emphasis on assistance to the 
agricultural sector of the economy has suc- 
ceeded. The Republic has reduced its need 
for food purchased abroad from 50 to about 
20 per cent (16, pp. 49-56). 

As an indication of the degree to which 
these imports come from Western sources, 
only 1.4 per cent of all West Germany’s 
foreign trade was conducted with the Soviet 
Union during 1957 (18, April 19, 1958). 
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This relationship highlights the importance 
of Germany’s North Sea ports and the 
Rhine waterway. The German merchant 
marine has expanded accordingly. By 1958 
the fleet aggregated four million gross tons 
—larger than it had been before World War 
II (18, July 30, 1958). 

By 1957, approximately 21 per cent of 
the gross national product of roughly 50 
billion dollars was devoted to foreign trade. 
By the following year West Germany's net 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange 
amounted to more than 5 billion dollars (18, 
March 25, 1958). 

The basic economic policy of the Govern- 
ment is to preserve internal economic sta- 
bility, a sound currency, and the favored 
position of the country’s industry (5, p. 244; 
6, pp. 1-2; 13, pp. 6-7; 16, p. 7). This 
policy has been exemplified in the budget 
and in West Germany's cautious approach 
to a large program of foreign loans, which, 
it is claimed, would stimulate inflation and 
siphon off funds required for internal invest- 
ment (18, March 25, 1958). The Govern- 
ment strongly feels the need for assisting 
economically weaker countries but prefers 
to help by creating the prerequisites for 
private initiative rather than by direct fed- 
eral aid (19, December 1, 22, 1959). 

Investment has been heavily emphasized. 
Between 1950 and 1955 it ranged from 19.9 
to 28.5 per cent of the national income (5, 
p. 67). This factor has undoubtedly con- 
tributed a great deal to West Germany’s 
rapid economic growth. Capital has been 
accumulated at a higher rate, relative to in- 
dustrial output, than in Great Britain (16, 
p- 70). 

What has been the result? In the first 
decade of the Republic’s existence national 
income rose from DM. 74.5 billion to DM. 
178 billion. Per capita income increased 78 
percent; real income, 56 per cent. Six mil- 
lion new jobs were created, and the number 
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of employed, 25.2 million, was almost half 
the total population (18, December 21, 
1959). Note that this achievement was ac- 
complished by an economy largely devoted 
to producing non-military goods. 

Between 1949 and 1957 an estimated 
four million dwelling units had been con- 
structed, more than wiping out the deficit 
of about 2.3 million units destroyed during 
the war. The pace of new construction 
promises to continue to try to catch up with 
the yet unfulfilled demand (19, July 21, 
1959). 

As a result of the large volume of destruc- 
tion in Germany and its late start in postwar 
recovery, Germany's population still has a 
standard of living about 20 per cent less 
than that of the people of Great Britain be- 
tween 1953 and 1956. Part of the reason 
lies in the fact that the agricultural labor 
force in the Federal Republic is four times 
that of Britain, although agricultural out- 
put is only 50 per cent higher in Germany 
(16, pp. 23-25). Undoubtedly, per capita 
output would have been higher had it not 
been for the flood of expellees and refugees 
(18, p. 20). On the other hand, without 
these additions to the labor force, the pace 
of industrial expansion would have slowed. 
With production achieving new highs, un- 
employment in October, 1959, had dropped 
to an irreducible 0.9 per cent. 

The Germans have worked hard. A third 
of the labor force still works more than 48 
hours a week. Another third works between 
48 and 45 hours a week, while only the re- 
maining third works less than 45 hours.? Re- 
cent labor opposition, however, to such a 
long working week threatens to aggravate 
the shortage of industrial manpower (19, 
December 1, 1959). Over the objections of 





2 By comparison the weekly average in Britain 
is about 46 hours; in the United States, 41 hours 
(18, September 15, 1959). 
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both the Government and the Federation of 
German Employers’ Associations, the Ger- 
man Trade Union Federation has adopted 
a demand for a 40-hour week (19, Septem- 
ber, 1959). 

The will to work has been matched by 
union restraint in its wage demands. As a 
result, although the average monthly wage 
of the West German worker has risen from 
DM. 222 to DM. 420 and pensions have 
tripled, real wages, as noted above, have 
increased markedly over the prewar level 
(19, September 15, 1959). 

Under the Adenauer regime the broad 
system of social security has been extended. 
An estimated 44 per cent of the federal 
budget for the fiscal year 1958-59 was ear- 
marked for pension payments, social insur- 
ance programs, support for war victims, un- 
employment relief, restitution to victims of 
Nazi persecution, and housing. The costs of 
defense and government operation each ab- 
sorbed 27 per cent.® 

For the past several years Bonn’s defense 
budgets have averaged about DM. 10 bil- 
lion. The planning figure, which the Govern- 
ment does not like to exceed, is DM. 9 bil- 
lion. Actually, procurement difficulties have 
held annual defense spending down to about 
half the appropriated amounts. Hence the 
net burden of the military establishment on 
the economy has been somewhat less than 
2 per cent of the annual gross national prod- 
uct.4 

The stern ceiling on defense spending, 
which is not much higher than the average 

’ These percentages are calculated on the basis 
of figures supplied in the New York Times, 
March 9, 1958. 


+ DM. 8 billion was spent in fiscal 1958; DM. 
9 billion was budgeted for 1959; DM. 10 billion 
has been requested for 1960 out of a draft budg- 
et of DM. 41.9 billion. To cover the 1960 budg- 
et, the Government expects to float loans of 
DM. 8 billion (19, pp. 1-2). 


yearly maintenance costs to the Federal Re- 
public for Allied troops from 1951 to 1954, 
is deliberately designed to promote fiscal 
and social stability. Admittedly, the Defense 
Ministry has consistently left unspent sig- 
nificant amounts of the funds appropriated 
by Parliament, and in that sense the point, 
perhaps, is academic. One must, nonethe- 
less, take the Minister of Economics, Dr. 
Ludwig Erhard, seriously when he says that 
rearmament must be organized to avoid up- 
setting West Germany’s free social system. 
In order to preserve fiscal stability, rearma- 
ment is to be financed exclusively through 
taxes. Added military expenditures will be 
possible through increases in the national in- 
come. “If the Federal Republic continues 
[to increase its income],” according to Dr. 
Erhard, “it should be in an increasingly 
better position to meet the needs of defence 
without detriment to its obligation to in- 
crease the standard of living of the German 
people and, above all to increase social 
services. The expansive force of our econ- 
omy creates the best conditions for success” 
(5, pp. 198-200). 

The question of developing a domestic 
arms industry is likewise linked to the prob- 
lem of economic growth, Except for articles 
used in common by civil and military sec- 
tors, such as transport equipment and cloth- 
ing, the production of military hardware 
would require the conversion of existing 
plant or the construction of new facilities. 
Such a commitment, in turn, would entail 
the diversion of capital and manpower, 
which is ready at a premium, with conse- 
quent deleterious effects on economic 
growth. The economists, therefore, have 
argued for European collaboration in arms 
production. 


DEMOGRAPHY 


A modern military establishment is in di- 
rect competition with industry for the talent 
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it needs to field an effective fighting force. 
Executive and technical skills of the same 
order are essential to both. The situation is 
particularly difficult in West Germany, 
where the society will be hard put to fur- 
nish the quantity of personnel required, 
much less the quality. A report by the Fed- 
eral Ministry of Labor in 1957 warned that 
the requirements for an estimated 7 per 
cent increase in the gross national product 
could be met only by a 3.5 per cent increase 
in productivity (19, May 21, 1957). 

By 1956 the population of West Germany 
had reached 50.6 million, an increase of 30 
per cent for this portion of Germany over 
the figure for 1939. During this period the 
population density rose from 160 to 206 
persons per square kilometer. The bulk of 
this increase stemmed from immigration. 
The net reproduction rate approximates 
unity. Hence there is virtually no natural 
increase. 

Postwar German immigration into the 
Federal Republic emanated from the Soviet 
Occupied Zone, territory of the former 
Reich under Russian and Polish administra- 
tion, and the countries of eastern Europe. 
The people from the Soviet Zone, who fled 
from their homes, are termed “refugees” to 
distinguish them from the Germans who 
were driven from Soviet and Polish Ger- 
many and eastern Europe, who are termed 
“expellees.” 

The demographic effect in West Germany 
of the two types of influx was quite differ- 
ent. Immigration from the Soviet Zone al- 
leviated some of the most severe deficits in 
the population structures caused by the 
war. It added a number of young, unskilled 
workers to the population of the Federal 
Republic. In contrast to the youth of the 
average refugee, the demographic structure 
of the expellee group paralleled that of the 
native inhabitants of West Germany. Whole 
families moved as units. 
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The difference between the two groups 
exacerbated the problem of assimilating the 
expellees. Moreover, the expellees almost at 
one stroke added 20 per cent to the popula- 
tion of West Germany. This movement oc- 
curred at a time when conditions in the 
Western occupied zones were most trying. 

In spite of these difficulties the expellee 
group has made positive contributions to 
the Federal Republic. The economic and 
social indexes of this group have shown 
distinct improvement, and _particularistic 
political activity has lessened. Its presence 
certainly has contributed to West Germany’s 
phenomenal economic expansion.® 

The implication of this fact for the over- 
all homogeneity of the population is ex- 
tremely favorable. Maintenance of separa- 
tist tendencies by such a large proportion of 
the populace could have had a divisive im- 
pact on the society as a whole. Continued 
economic depression of this group could 
have added a significant radical dimension 
to German politics. The effectiveness of the 
Government in marshaling the people in sup- 
port of its Western orientation could have 
been drastically reduced. 

In a country the size of the Federal Re- 
public the manning of an armed force of 
350,000, the projected target for the Bun- 
deswehr by 1961, ought not to be a burden- 
some task.* With full employment, however, 
the decision on the number of men to re- 
move from the labor force is very important. 


5 This portion has been digested from the 
article by Dudley Kirk (13, pp. 3 ff.). The flow 
of refugees from the Soviet Zone continues at a 
rate of 2,000-3,000 per week. The annual in- 
crement to West Germany’s population from this 
source, then, lies between 100,000 and 150,000 
persons. 


6 According to this report the figure of 350,000 
is to be distributed between the services as fol- 
lows: army, 200,000; air force, 100,000; navy, 
25,000; territorial defense, 25,000 (31). 
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On the other hand, the number of young 
men attaining the age for military service 
limits the temporary service base of the 
armed forces. The length of temporary 
service also has an important bearing on the 
size of the base. In West Germany the term 
is fixed at one year. The over-all demand 
on this base is a function of the number of 
regulars. According to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the policy is to keep the Bundes- 
wehr at a high degree of professional service 
18, February 9, 1958). If it is assumed that 
this implies a figure of 60 per cent regular 
soldiers,” there would be an annual require- 
ment for approximately 144,000 conscripts. 

On this basis, West Germany would be 
able to sustain the Bundeswehr. The num- 
ber of draftees, however, would be propor- 
tionately high. If it is assumed that an av- 
erage of 50 per cent of males attaining the 
draft age of nineteen would be fit for mili- 
tary service, an estimated 130,000-—240,000 
young men would become available each 
year for the next ten years (12, p. 231).8 
This would imply a draft rate of from 30 
to 55 per cent of the total annual crop of 
nineteen-year-olds. A longer term of service 
would reduce this impact correspondingly 
or provide a basis for modest expansion of 
the defense establishment. 

This relative shortage of young men 
means that any substantial augmentation of 
the Bundeswehr would have to be pur- 
chased at the price of increasing its profes- 
sional component. Based on the NATO av- 
erage (in 1956) of 1.6 per cent of each 
member country’s manpower under arms, 
West Germany, with a population of fifty 


7™The assumption of 60 per cent over-all is 
based on a 50 per cent figure for the army and 
75 per cent for the navy and air force (25, p. 9). 


8 The actual requirement for draftees may be 
reduced if the experience factor of 25 per cent 
of the draftees volunteering for an additional six 
months’ service persists. 


million, theoretically could field a force of 
800,000. Even if the length of conscript 
service were to be doubled (a most un- 
likely event), the professional component 
of the Bundeswehr would have to be tripled 
to attain such a figure. Such an effort would 
imply establishment of service emoluments 
sufficient to attract about 2 per cent of the 
best elements in the German working force. 
With 7 per cent of 1960’s budget slated to 
be covered by deficit financing, it is not 
hard to see that any appreciable increase 
in military expenditures would require a 
major change in the political climate. Capac- 
ity is of little moment without the will to 
use it. 

Rearmament has not been at all popular 
in Germany. The Social Democratic party, 
with the consistent support of about a third 
of the electorate, has doggedly fought re- 
armament from the very beginning. At its 
rally in 1956 the S.P.D. for the first time 
formally advocated the defense of a free 
democratic order and adopted a positive 
attitude toward national defense as such.® 
Numerous opinion polls have clearly in- 
dicated the existence of a hard core of op- 
position to rearmament in any form (17, 
pp. 355-62). This fact, however, must be 
balanced against Chancellor Adenauer’s un- 
precedented electoral successes in 1953 and 
1957. 

The younger generation, on whom the 
burden of service would fall, shared the 
popular disdain for the military. Replies to 
a series of questions in 1956 suggested that 
the over-all attitude of this group might be 
one of grudging acceptance. Forty-two per 
cent of the youth between fifteen and forty- 
five years of age were ready to serve if nec- 
essary, 28 per cent were happy to serve, 





® This declaration was incorporated into the 
party’s first general revision of its program in 
thirty years in November, 1959 (19, November 
17, 1959; 27, p. 2). 
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and 28 per cent were unwilling to serve at 
all (28, pp. 36 ff.). The report of the De- 
fense Ministry on the release of the first 
10,000 conscripts from their year of active 
service supported this impression: these 
young men had done their duty manfully 
but unenthusiastically. Other factors indica- 
tive of this attitude were the willingness for 
an extra six months of service (18, April 16, 
1958), and the negligible number of con- 
scientious objectors. This figure amounted 
to less than 1 per cent of the 100,000 nine- 
teen-year-olds screened for service (7). 

The Government's decision to go beyond 
the initial terms of reference of rearmament 
by preparing the Bundeswehr to function 
in atomic warfare aroused strong opposition. 
The S.P.D. endeavored unsuccessfully to 
take the issue to the country in a referen- 
dum following the Bundestag’s approval of 
a resolution, March 25, 1958, which con- 
tained the following paragraph: “In agree- 
ment with the requirements of the NATO 
defense system and, bearing in mind the 
potential opponent's rearmament, the armed 
forces of the Federal Republic must be 
equipped with the most modern weapons to 
fulfill commitments assumed in NATO” 
(18, March 26, 1958). 

The S.P.D. apparently had a solid foun- 
dation in public opinion for the determina- 
tion with which it pushed its attempt to de- 
feat the Government on this vital issue. A 
survey by the Emnid Institute had ascer- 
tained that 74 per cent of the sample were 
opposed to the establishment of missile 
bases and the stockpiling of atomic weap- 
ons in West Germany (3, p. 31). 

Polls also showed the West Germans to 
be unenthusiastic about the Government'’s 
firm adherence to NATO. The Duesseldorf 
Intermarket Public Opinion Institute deter- 
mined that only 32 per cent of the people 
queried would favor a firm alliance to the 
West, as against 34 per cent who would 
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prefer ties to the West and the East within 
a European security system and another 20 
per cent who would like to see a completely 
neutral Germany (3, p. 31). 

The S.P.D. confidently made the atomic- 


arms question the major issue in the Land — 





election on July 6, 1958, in North Rhine- F 


Westphalia. As the Federal Republic’s most 
populous Land, the success of the Chris- 


tian Democratic Union there was certain | 


to be interpreted as an indication of the 
strength of the Chancellor's Government. 
In addition to having to fight the electoral 
battle on such a stormy issue, two other 
factors put the C.D.U. at a disadvantage: it 
was out of power in North Rhine—West- 
phalia and it was left leaderless in the mid- 
dle of the campaign after the sudden demise 
of its able chief, Karl Arnold. 

Chancellor Adenauer personally took the 
road to stump for his policies. Once again, 
Herr Adenauer’s power as a vote-getter was 
dramatically demonstrated. Final returns 
gave the Christian Democratic Union an 
absolute majority of 50.5 per cent of the 
vote, for a 9 per cent increase over its total 
in the previous Land election in 1954. The 
Socialist-Free Democratic coalition parties 
barely held their own. Together they polled 
46.3 per cent of the vote, for a nominal 
gain of 0.3 per cent (18, July 7, 8, 1958). 
Once again the S.P.D. had failed to gain 
power on the rearmament issue. However, 
the strength of the adverse sentiment was 
something which the Chancellor could not 
well ignore. As elections go, the margin of 
victory was slim. 


II 


How were these areal factors taken into 
account in devising the security program of 
the Federal Republic? 

Given the definition of the threat, there 
were two basic choices which a security 
program could be designed to support. The 
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Federal Republic could pursue a neutral 
course or it could align itself with the 
West. 

The Chancellor rejected both an unarmed 
or “paper” neutrality and a genuine armed 
neutrality on the Swedish or Swiss model. 
Two world wars amply demonstrated that 
the neutrality of any country would not be 
respected if a belligerent deemed it advan- 
tageous to violate that neutrality. The cen- 
tral geographic position of Germany would 
make such a shield worthless in the event 
of hostilities. The Swedes and the Swiss 
based their calculations on their geograph- 
ical positions, which were totally different 
from Germany's, their armed forces, and 
their hope that their countries would not be 
worthwhile objectives. “None of these con- 
ditions,” the Chancellor has pointed out, 
“holds true for the German Federal Repub- 
lic. . . . As for defending our neutrality by 
our own strength in case a hot war started 
between East and West—of that we are 
simply not capable either economically or 
in armaments in the age of atomic weapons 
and the commanding role of air power” (1, 
p. 58). 

Just as the Chanceller took a historical 
view in revealing the bootlessness of pas- 
sive neutrality, so did he look to history for 
instruction on the value of alliances. He as- 
serted that the Federal Republic could not 
exist without the support of other states. 
Germany's geographical position was po- 
litically unfavorable. Her situation in the 
heart of Europe and unprotected borders 
had forced her to look for allies ever since 
the time of Bismarck. He considered that 
the aims of NATO, those pertaining to de- 
fense being particularly important in view 
of world tensions, were “in full harmony 
with the natural interests of the German 
nation” (1, pp. 55 and 126). 

He looked beyond the era of America’s 
atomic superiority to the time when the So- 
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viet Union would have caught up to the 
United States. He anticipated improvements 
in the defense against atomic weapons 
which would reduce their “crucial signifi- 
cance.” At such a time traditional war po- 
tential would once again be important. The 
power of the Eastern bloc, however, was 
such that the European nation-states were 
no longer able to guarantee their own terri- 
torial integrity (1, pp. 45 and 53). The 
Chancellor equated the end of NATO with 
“the end of freedom for West Germany.” 
He was convinced that the neglect of self- 
protection would lead to “war and: subjuga- 
tion” (23, p. 2). 

The Chancellor’s military advisers pro- 
vided the strategic rationale for this line of 
policy. General Adolf Heusinger, inspector- 
general of the Bundeswehr, asserted that 
the defense of Europe must be considered 
as a unified whole from the Persian Gulf to 
the North Pole. In this area it would scarce- 
ly be possible for the Soviet Union to con- 
duct a localized attack because of the vul- 
nerability of its flanks. However, the terri- 
tory of the Federal Republic was decisive 
for the defense of Europe because of its 
central location and the lack of depth of the 
balance of the West European peninsula. 
The defense of the Low Countries and 
France would be questionable, since in 
terms of modern warfare the Rhine is no 
longer such a formidable obstacle. Italy 
would be cut off and Denmark lost. The 
Soviet submarine fleet would be in posi- 
tion to operate against Western ocean com- 
munications. Such operations would threat- 
en the flow of supplies essential to the rest 
of Europe (11, p. 2). 

In general, German soldiers visualized 
that a major war in Europe would start 
with a sudden, massive onslaught of all 
types of forces against the entire area of the 
Federal Republic. Simultaneously, suppres- 
sive attacks would be aimed at Western 
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long-range atomic delivery systems. Second- 
ary attacks would be directed at Scanda- 
navia and the Balkans to protect the flanks 
of the main thrust across the North German 
Plain and to secure the outlets of the Baltic 
and Black seas (4, 9, 10, 14, 20, 21). 

Limited war is considered to be a possi- 
bility, but its likelihood is deemed to be 
slight if the Alliance holds firm. The Federal 
Minister of Defense, Franz-Josef Strauss, 
has pointed out that the Bundeswehr is be- 
ing developed to cope with local attacks 
without reliance on atomic weapons. He 
placed special emphasis on West Germany’s 
vulnerability to such attacks by virtue of her 
geographic situation in contrast to that of 
Britain. The basic idea is to exploit the prin- 
ciple of deterrence to the maximum. Herr 
Strauss has emphasized that the Russians 
must be forced to realize that the West, 
including the Federal Republic, is so strong 
that the path to military expansion in Eu- 
rope is definitively blocked (15, p. 21; 22, 
p. 141). 

The Bundeswehr, which is designed to 
support this idea, was originally scheduled 
to be a “conventional” force of all three 
branches—land, air, and sea. The bulk of its 
initially planned strength of 500,000 was to 
be army troops. A small tactical air force and 
an even smaller navy for coastal defense 
rounded out the establishment. 

From the outset it was not projected to 
be a national army in the sense of being self- 
sufficient from the factory through the logis- 
tic system to the firing line. Rather it was 
tailor-made as a contingent of an integrated, 
international force to execute specific strate- 
gic tasks. In consequence the Bundeswehr 
did not need to comprise a “balanced” force 
of all arms and services. It was hardly nec- 
essary for West Germany to furnish long- 
range bomber (or missile) formations or 
heavy naval craft. 

Taken together, these factors meant that 
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the Federal Republic would be able to re- 
inforee NATO where strength was most 
needed, up front, on the ground, without 
undertaking a disruptive arms burden. Were 
the Bundeswehr not an integral part of a 





supranational force, an army component of | 
34 brigades (roughly the equivalent of 12 | 
divisions) out of the revised program of — 
350,000 troops would be a remarkable feat | 


in modern military terms. 

Similarly, it made little sense for the Fed- 
eral Republic to furnish a NATO contingent 
equipped to fight World War II. In Octo- 
ber, 1956, little less than a year following 
the induction of the first volunteers for the 
Bundeswehr, Chancellor Adenauer took the 
first step in revamping his defense program. 
Over the objections of military advisers and 
his Defense Minister, Theodor Blank, he re- 
duced the term of draftee service from 
eighteen to twelve months. He replaced 
Herr Blank, the architect of German rearm- 
ament since its inception in 1950, with 
Franz-Josef Strauss, who as a minister with- 
out portfolio had been in charge of atomic 
affairs in Dr. Adenauer’s cabinet. Under 
Herr Strauss’s energetic guidance the Bun- 
deswehr was made over into a modern mili- 
tary force capable of fighting under atomic 
or non-atomic conditions of war. 

The West German Government declared 
its readiness, NATO willing, in the spring 
of 1957, to put the Bundeswehr on an 
atomic footing (19, April 18, 1957). NATO 
gave its blessing in December, 1957,!° and 





10 See the communiqué issued at the end of 
the North Atlantic Council meeting, December 
19, 1957 (18). On February 25, 1958, General 
Norstad stated that atomic weapons for the Ger- 
man army were “absolutely indispensable” (18, 
February 26, 1958). At their meeting, April 15- 
17, 1958, the NATO defense ministers approved 
a master five-year plan for the defense of the 
West. The plan called for increased strength in 
the ground forces in Europe, including tactical 
nuclear weapons (18, April 18, 1958). 
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the Bundestag approved the Government's 
resolution authorizing the Bundeswehr to be 
equipped “with the most modern weapons” 
(19, April 1, 1958). The Chancellor's ar- 
gument in the course of the stormy debate 
which preceded passage of the resolution is 
instructive: 

The Soviet Union . . . has pushed forward de- 
velopment in armament techniques with all 
means at her disposal. She is equipped with nu- 
clear weapons and rockets. If the Federal Re- 
public refuses to make use of progress in arma- 
ment techniques should the strategic planning 
of NATO demand it, the Federal Republic would 
find herself excluded from NATO [19, March 25, 
1958]. [Italics mine.] 

Shortly, the Government announced the 
sweeping organizational changes in _ its 
armed forces necessary to implement this 
policy. Two important guidelines for the re- 
organization were stated as follows: “1. The 
Army must be in the position to accomplish 
defense tasks with both traditional and 
modern weapons; 2. Maximum fighting 
power must be achieved with minimum 
manpower” (19, June 24, 1958). 

The Government had already, shown that 
it meant what it said by an announcement 
on February 26, 1958, of a cut in the pro- 
gramed strength of the Bundeswehr from 
500,000 to 350,000 (18, February 28, 
1958). The logical basis of the cut lay in 
the so-called Radford Plan, which United 
States Secretary of Defense Wilson had eu- 
phemistically described as “a bigger bang 
for a buck.” 

Some such cut, however, was necessary 
in view of the resources which the Federal 
Government was prepared to give the Bun- 
deswehr, on the one hand, and the rate at 
which the Bundeswehr was able profitably 
to use those resources, on the other. The 
factors of manpower scarcity, procurement 
difficulties, and shortage of troop housing, 
which stemmed in part from the priority 
given the non-defense sector, led to the adop- 


tion of less ambitious targets for both the size 
and the date of completion of the Bundes- 
wehr buildup. Procurement programs were 
necessarily in a state of flux pending deter- 
mination of the organization for the Bundes- 
wehr for both atomic and non-atomic war- 
fare and implementation of the shift of the 
Bundeswehr’s supply base from America to 
Europe. Time was required for ratification 
of the new program on both the national 
and the international levels. 

The Chancellor’s decision not to fight for 
the eighteen-month term of compulsory 
service had an immediate effect on planning 
for the Bundeswehr. In effect it cut the sup- 
ply of potential draftees by one-third. It 
also implied the need for an increased num- 
ber of permanent personnel because of the 
reduction of time available for the draftee 
to acquire military skills. The first reaction 
of the Defense Ministry was to announce 
a reversal in the proportion of permanent 
to temporary soldiers. The new ratio was 
to be 60 per cent permanent to 40 per cent 
temporary (19, October 18, 1956). Still, 
this ratio would require a temporary ele- 
ment of some 200,000 conscripts. Even this 
change implied maintenance of the high 
draft rate called for by the original plan for 
270,000 conscripts. Thus, in a good “demo- 
graphic year,” the Bundeswehr would have 
absorbed virtually all the fit young men 
coming of military age in that year. 

This change thus brought planning into 
line with optimum draft manpower expec- 
tancies, but it only exacerbated the prob- 
lem of securing permanent personnel. Early 
during the buildup phase the Defense 
Ministry had received well over 250,000 
applications from former soldiers of all 
ranks. Of this number, however, only 50,000 
could be accepted. By the end of 1958, 
three years after the first volunteers had 
been sworn in, the Ministry had received 
approximately 200,000 applications from 
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volunteers without prior military service, of 
which only about 75,000 were acceptable. 
The total of these two figures, 125,000, 
made even the objective of 60 per cent 
professional soldiers in a Bundeswehr 350,- 
000 strong seem difficult of achievement. 
The situation was particularly severe in the 
case of personnel with needed technical 
skills. As in other countries, the Bundeswehr 
could not compete financially with the more 
favorable terms of employment available in 
civil life (26, p. 6). 

Added to this very real personnel prob- 
lem was that of material procurement. The 
basic difficulty was the complete absence of 
an arms industry. West Germany might ob- 
tain its initial military kit through the 
United States Military Assistance Program. 
Replacement of that equipment was another 
matter. At stake was the question of just 
how self-sufficient the Federal Republic was 
to be for its military hardware. 

Two factors made the answer to the ques- 
tion of the desirable degree of independence 
in arms production a difficult one indeed. 
Huge capital investments would be required 
to convert existing appropriate production 
lines or to build new plants for virtually 
non-existent capacity, such as for aircraft or 
missiles. On the other hand, the supply line 
for material procured abroad might be any- 
where from a few hundred to a few thou- 
sand miles. Depending on the course of 
hostilities, foreign procurement might or 
might not be a disadvantage. Clearly, how- 
ever, the Federal Republic was in an ex- 
posed position and had to reckon with the 
possibility that productive facilities might 
fall into enemy hands. 

The recent purchase agreement by the 
Federal Republic for the Lockheed F-104 
fighter aircraft for the Luftwaffe is a case 
in point. The Defense Ministry proposed to 
purchase 96 complete aircraft and build 
200 more in the Federal Republic under 
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license with blueprints and technical assist- 
ance from Lockheed. Economists, such as 
Minister of Economics Dr. Ludwig Erhard, 
objected that the hundreds of millions of 
dollars needed to revive the moribund avi- 
ation industry could be better spent on the 
development of civilian industry. In this 
case a sum of 400 million dollars was re- 
quired to give West Germany the capacity 
to produce these modern aircraft. Herr 
Strauss won his point with the argument 
that the planes could not be supplied and 
maintained efficiently from a factory 6,000 
miles distant in California (5, pp. 201-2; 
18, February 22, March 29, 1959). 

Faced with this dilemma, it is no wonder 
that West Germany has pressed at every 
opportunity for the standardization of ma- 
terial in use in NATO. Political and techni- 
cal military considerations aside—and these 
are of prime importance—it is much less 
expensive to put an item of hardware on 
as broad a productive basis as possible. 
West German efforts to interest the Nether- 
lands in adopting the F-104 and the Euro- 
pean consortium of Germany, France, and 
Italy to manufacture the American low-alti- 
tude, anti-aircraft missile, the Hawk, are 
good examples. Efforts are being made to 
develop a light “European” tank (25). 

West Germany, however, has specifically 
rejected the development and production of 
atomic weapons as being beyond her “na- 
tional financial potential.” Similarly, West 
Germany has denied any interest in the 
production of heavy, long-range missiles. In 
the absence of a productive base, capital 
costs would be much too high (24, pp. 6 and 
20).12 Such an effort would also be foreign 
tc Germany’s NATO mission. 





11 Under the terms of the Western European 
Union Treaty, West Germany is prohibited from 
producing atomic, bacteriological, and chemical 


weapons. 
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It is well to understand that when Herr 
Strauss talks in these terms he is acting as 
a responsible politician. Major capital ex- 
penditures are not intrinsically beyond West 
Germany's capacity. The limitation here 
lies predominantly in the political sphere. At 
the present time West Germany aims at 
producing about 50 per cent of the value 
of her military requirements inside Ger- 
many (25, p. 18). This is a decision born 
out of adherence to the NATO ideal and to 
the unacceptable drafts which a more au- 
tarkic policy would make on investment 
funds for the civil sector. This is a decision 
which could be altered by the demands of 
economic nationalism, perhaps arising out 
of a severe business cycle in the Federal 
Republic. The attractive power of the dy- 
namic German economy could gradually 
chip away at this policy. 

Be that as it may, it is very dubious 
whether German strategists in good con- 
science would argue for military self-suffi- 
ciency. At one blow the territory of the 
Federal Republic could become a theater 
of war. 

This type of reasoning led Herr Strauss 
to initiate steps to shift the Bundeswehr’s 
base of supply from the United States 
to the European continent. Franco-Ger- 
man co-operation in technical military de- 
velopments was initiated as early as Jan- 
uary, 1957. Soon the Italians joined to 
make the grouping trilateral (24, pp. 5- 
6). From this modest beginning sprang the 
concept of European “co-production,” which 
is receiving its first hard trial in the joint 
effort to build the Hawk missile (25, pp. 
13-15). Herr Strauss admitted that the 
system in which the United States acted as 
the supplier had been the most efficient 
from the point of view of standardized 
equipment. But he stressed that Europe 
could not always rely on American financial 
help and material supply (24, pp. 7-8). 
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The latter statement was a clear reference 
to the submarine threat to Europe’s sup- 
plies and, perhaps, to the possibility that 
United States forces in Europe would be 
making great demands on available ocean 
tonnage. In other words, total reliance on 
American support was as militarily unwise 
as total reliance on West German support. 
A happy medium was required. The fifty- 
fifty allocation of defense contracts to do- 
mestic and foreign sources expressed this 
balance precisely. 

In some cases, however, it did not prove 
expedient to strike such a neat balance be- 
tween military-strategic dictates and the 
allocation of national effort. The question of 
troop housing is a case in point. The nu- 
merous Kasernen which dotted the West 
German landscape were for the most part 
occupied by long-term “guests.” The Bun- 
deswehr was literally without a roof over 
its head. At the beginning of 1957, the 
main obstacle to increasing the manpower 
of the Bundeswehr was the shortage of bar- 
racks (19, January 10, 1957). 

The first reaction to this shortage was a 
rush program to step up construction. By 
January, 1958, however, the emphasis in 
planning had been changed to the re-use of 
old buildings. Refugees living in numerous 
Kasernen were to be found other quarters. 
This solution had the advantage of avoiding 
new land requirements in a country where 
land is at a premium. By 1961, the target 
date for the completion of the Bundeswehr’s 
manpower buildup, 400 Kasernen were to 
be in use, 160 of which would be new con- 
struction (8). 

During the period since the inception of 
discussion on German rearmament about 
four million housing units had been con- 
structed. However, there was still a deficit 
of some three million units. By 1962 the 
Social Building Program of the Federal 
Republic was to have provided assistance 
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in building some 1.8 million new dwelling 
units. The budget for this purpose had ag- 
gregated some DM. 11.5 billion in 1957 and 
DM. 12 billion in 1958. By continuing the 
average rate of construction of over 500,- 
000 units per year, the government hoped 
to end the housing shortage by 1963 (19, 
May 27, 1958, and July 21, 1959). 

Clearly, there was no lack of construc- 
tion capacity as such. Military requirements 
had to be fitted in so as not to disrupt the 
Federal Government's truly amazing record 
in providing its people with adequate shel- 


ter. 


Ill 


German statesmen are firmly convinced 
that security for the Federal Republic must 
be sought within the NATO framework. 
Apart from the strong moral convictions 
which incline these leaders to look to the 
West, important geographic, economic, and 
demographic factors underlie this determi- 
nation. 

The Bundeswehr can have no combat sig- 
nificance apart from the larger NATO struc- 
ture, of which it is designed to be an in- 
tegral part. It is manifestly impossible for 
a nation of fifty million to confront the So- 
viet bloc alone and unaided. Disregarding 
the political strictures on the size and na- 
ture of West German armed forces, the 
demographic and economic burdens would 
be extremely heavy. By the standards of 
the missile-atomic age, western Europe is a 
small area; within this space, the Federal 
Republic occupies an exposed position. The 
security of West Germany’s vital overseas 
links and the North Sea coast is predicated 
on the efficacy of NATO naval forces. In 
short, stripped of its allies, the armed forces 
of the Federal Republic would lack both 
depth in which to operate and balanced 
air power and would be without supply, 
fuel, and atomic weapons. 
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These statesmen have recognized that the 
armed forces would have to be developed 
in the light of a political milieu character- 
ized by general reluctance on the part of 
the members of West German society to 
support military forces and to jeopardize the 
continued development of the economy. 

These considerations help to account for 
the West German emphasis on the develop- 
ment of a relatively small, predominantly 
professional force. Even with a Bundeswehr 
of 350,000, a potential requirement exists 
for over 100,000 draftees a year. Germany 
is already past the point where significant 
increases in the national product can be ob- 
tained by means of putting more people to 
work. Were West Germany to place 1.5 per 
cent of its populace under arms, as in the 
United States, it could double the presently 
planned component of NATO’s forces. Such 
a step, however, would entail a longer pe- 
riod of compulsory service and diversion of 
resources from the civil sector. The Ger- 
man economy is already using all available 
manpower. With over-all governmental ex- 
penditures already about a fifth of the gross 
national product, a burden slightly higher 
than in the United States, any increase in 
defense expenditures would tend to be at 
the expense of the important welfare sector 
of the budget. Moreover, in the prevailing 
political climate this component of the 
budget is tending to expand rather than the 
reverse. Germany's current senior political 
leaders witnessed the collapse of the Wei- 
mar Republic in the aftermath of ruinous 
inflation and mass unemployment. In this 
sense the social and economic policies of the 
Federal Government may be construed as an 
attempt to correct the errors of the Weimar 
era, just as the Bonn basic law was a con- 
scious effort to overcome the weaknesses of 
the Weimar constitution. Any increased 
German military effort would probably be 
within the framework of an expanding hori- 
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Barring substantial alterations in the in- 


ternational political situation, basic West 
German military policy as enunciated by 
Herr Strauss is unlikely to change: 


The German Armed Forces are not a national 
army in the older traditional meaning of the 
word. We have no self-supporting armament 
industry; we have no such stock piles in Ger- 
many, and we have not within the German 
Armed Forces a collective system of balanced 
forces. . 
cording to NATO planning as a wheel of the 
whole NATO outfit [25, p. 25]. 


. . Our Armed Forces are built up ac- 
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A tentative evaluation of world power 


F. CLIFFORD GERMAN 
Cambridge University 


Throughout history the decisive factor in 
the fates of nations has usually been the 
number, efficiency, and disposition of fight- 
ing forces. This power has been in the hands 
of a few military leaders and has generally 
been used for direct military domination. 
Now, however, we are faced with a new 
situation. In spite of the existence of the 
hydrogen bomb and the perfected guided 
missile, the weapons of the nations are not 
overwhelmingly military, for the two major 
camps are unlikely, short of desperation, to 
seek a solution in war. Instead, these two 
groups are now engaged in a tactical, eco- 
nomic, and ideological conflict on a world- 
wide scale aimed at achieving paramount 
economic and political influence rather than 
at conquest. It follows that the weapons of 
the struggle are now more varied and de- 
pend on much more than major military and 
diplomatic leaders. It does, however, re- 
main largely true that national influence 
bears a direct relationship to gross national 
strength; without that, the most exquisite 
statesmanship is likely to be of limited use. 
Even without nuclear war the outcome of 
the present rivalry will have a decisive, far- 
reaching, and possibly irrevocable effect on 
the lives of billions of people, now and far 
into the future. Consequently, the evalua- 
tion of the sources of any nation’s strength 
deserves careful consideration. 

The writer has attempted, therefore, to 
compile a blend of admittedly selected sta- 
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tistics and judgments to summarize and 
compare the over-all past, present, and fu- 
ture strength of various nations by giving a 
numerical value to all factors considered 
relevant, whatever their origin. The difficul- 
ties and shortcomings involved are obvious; 
although experts can describe a nation’s 
military disposition, or its confidence and 
determination, or the nature and volume of 
production, or population trends in general 
terms with considerable accuracy, it is nec- 
essary to combine and compare different 
qualities by applying selective and subjec- 
tive criteria in order to reach the desired 
over-all impression. Since it is impossible to 
claim absolute scientific detachment, it is 
pointless to complicate the statistics too far 
or to give a false impression of accuracy 
and attention to detail. With these reserva- 
tions, certain key elements have been se- 
lected as representative indexes of produc- 
tivity, industrial power, defensibility, and 
self-sufficiency. They have been chosen 
within the limitations of available statistics 
to come as close as possible to the general 
truth in all cases and places rather than as 
a summation of each and every complex 
modifying factor. Statistics themselves pre- 
sent a problem; the latest figures for some 
countries and some factors may not be im- 
mediately available, and it may be necessary 
to go back some while to get absolutely con- 
temporaneous material. Some sacrifice of 
either realism or immediacy is unavoidable. 
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As a compromise, and to allow comparisons 
to be carried further than the scope of the 
present article, the source material is de- 
rived from two sources only—the United 
Nations Statistical Yearbooks, principally for 
1958, and the Statesman’s Yearbook for 
1959, where this contains additional or sig- 
nificantly more recent information. 

Four basic dimensions have been selected 
and then modified and added in order to 
show the interplay of other factors and to 
obtain a sum total representing an estimate 
of total national strength. The four are: (1) 
national economy, which includes the re- 
sources of agriculture, minerals, raw mate- 
rials, and industry; (2) land and (3) pop- 
ulation (both used advisedly to avoid the 
implications of Raum and Volk); and (4) 
military power. Together, these four factors 
cover the field of natural and human re- 
sources, but for most practical purposes, of 
course, they are interdependent. 

Land is the simplest to consider. Sheer 
area is undeniably a potent factor; it con- 
tributes as much to the strength of the 
Soviet Union at the present time as it did 
to the weakness of Nazi Germany between 
1942 and 1945. Room for dispersal and 
maneuver are considerable assets, and their 
value is enhanced if they are facilitated by 
the possession of adequate communications; 
empty space and inaccessible areas are vir- 
tually liabilities. For the purposes of this 
article, the basis of calculation is the na- 
tional area in thousands of square kilo- 
meters. This figure is divided by 5, 10, or 
20, according to the effectiveness of national 
occupancy, represented by a scale of pop- 
ulation density, and still further reduced in 
most cases by a third, a half, or two-thirds, 
according to the excellence or otherwise of 
communications. This is measured by the 
proportion of railroad mileage to area. This 
is probably the fairest simple measure, since 
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in many parts of the world roads do little 
more than feed or duplicate rail facilities. 

Population in terms of manpower is an- 
other basic factor but not a simple one. 
Total numbers are only significant in that 
they include young people, the next work- 
ing generation; this is generally a signifi- 
cantly smaller proportion in western Europe 
than elsewhere. Only those people between 
fifteen and sixty, the active working pop- 
ulation, are considered here. Then, since 
food is literally a vital commodity, the num- 
ber of the total population surplus to home- 
produced food supply is deducted, or the 
hypothetical number of people who could 
be fed by a food surplus is added. 

A further set of factors is brought to 
bear, loosely termed “morale.” Certain 
countries, through corruption, apathy, or 
poverty, do not mobilize their human re- 
sources effectively, while it seems certain, 
for example, that the momentum of Russian 
and Chinese industrial advance gains much 
from the single-mindedness of their peoples’ 
desire for progress, and a similar effect is 
produced in most capitalist countries by the 
operation of economic incentive. Up to 50 
per cent of the total working population 
may be added to represent this. 

We should note that the vastly greater 
productivity of most workers in the West- 
ern, and in parts of the Communist, world 
is partly balanced by the fact that a much 
greater per capita consumption of food and 
goods is considered essential, working hours 
are shorter, and much wealth is diverted 
into consumer goods of little worth in in- 
creasing the strength of a nation. (In this 
category must be included much of the 
United States annual automobile produc- 
tion.) Similarly, the ability of much of the 
population of underdeveloped countries to 
subsist on much less than would be de- 
manded as a minimum elsewhere is con- 
sidered part compensation for the lower 
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yields per annum and in assessing the ex- 
tent of overpopulation reckoned above. In 
spite of this, however, technical efficiency 
has now reached such a level of achieve- 
ment in some parts of the world that a con- 
siderable further factor has been applied 
to the active working population on the 
basis of consumption of energy per year per 
head of the population, and measured in 
terms of tons of coal equivalent, to bridge 
the gap between the productivity of, say, 
an Indian peasant beset by all the difficul- 
ties of economic and social backwardness 
and, say, a Stakhanovite steelworker whose 
labor is assisted by the ultimate in capital, 
organization, and machinery. Consequently, 
the working population has been increased 
in some cases up to five times. Since in- 
dustry is usually more productive and pow- 
erful than agriculture, the numbers em- 
ployed in manufacturing are counted five 
times more. For this purpose, employment 
in service industries has been excluded, 
since this may mean anyone from a busi- 
nessman to a barber. 

Significant though it is in itself, it is clear 
that population need bear little relationship 
to resources, developed or latent. Perhaps 
the best guide to industrial strength is the 
production of steel and energy; either or 
both must be considered fundamental for 
most industry. Little can be accomplished 
without them, and they are essential for in- 
dustrial expansion and diversification. Crude 
steel production in hundreds of thousands 
of tons per annum is added to coal and oil 
production in millions of tons and to hydro- 
electric energy converted into millions of 
tons of coal equivalent. Naturally, it is al- 
most impossible to ascertain with any de- 
gree of accuracy the enormous strategic 
gain of the Communist countries, or of any 
efficient and determined dictatorship, in dis- 
pensing with supply and demand and the 
free-market economy, liberating for them 
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an immense amount of capital, skill, labor 
power, and steel to produce capital goods 
such as trucks, tractors, and machine tools. 
As a rough makeweight, Communist indus- 
trial production, as defined above, has been 
doubled. If, as is probably true, more than 
double goes into strategic production, it 
must compensate for much basic construc- 
tion such as railroads and bridges and for 
pioneer development still taking place in 
most Communist countries. 

While absolute industrial production is a 
considerable asset, relative abundance is as 
important for industrial goods and raw ma- 
terials as for food. Middle East oil is of great 
international significance because it is avail- 
able for export to deficit countries, which 
in turn must be considered weakened by 
their dependence on an outside source. For 
each of four strategic materials—steel, oil, 
metallic minerals, and engineering products 
—a figure equal to 5 or 10 per cent of the 
combined steel and energy total given above 
may be added to or subtracted from that 
total to account for deficits or surpluses to 
present needs. In this way, the strategic 
advantages of self-sufficiency and industrial 
diversification, great sources of strength to 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. and of 
weakness to the European industrial powers 
which rely greatly on trade for most raw 
materials and many industrial goods, are 
taken into account. 

The sum totals so far represent the con- 
tributions of the physical, human, and eco- 
nomic resources of a nation to its power 
and may show the particular sources of any 
nation’s strength or weakness, balance or 
disbalance, in times of peace. But, whether 
we like it or not, national strength must 
still be considered enhanced by military 
preparedness. Ten times a nation’s total 
military personnel in millions should be 
added to the non-military total. This is not 
in itself a very considerable factor and truly 
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reflects the relative unimportance of con- 
ventional weapons in assessing differences 
between the medium-sized powers, especial- 
ly in different areas of the world. But, for 
the purpose of assessing true political power, 
the possession of nuclear weapons and the 
means of delivering them has been consid- 
ered as at least doubling the sum total of all 
other factors taken together. In practice this 
really affects only three powers at the pres- 
ent time, but it is a useful method of em- 
phasizing the great gap in world importance 
between the two leading powers and all 
other contenders and of illustrating the the- 
oretical independence of action which the 
United Kingdom derives from its nuclear 
weapons. It can also be taken as giving an 
indication of what might happen to the 
balance of world power if one nation’s means 
of delivering nuclear weapons were to be- 
come so obsolescent as to be virtually in- 
effective. 

Table 1 shows two giant powers, each at 
least five times as strong as its closest rival. 
The United States is still in first place, with 
the Soviet Union second but incomparably 
closer than she would have been even five 
years ago; such has been the increase in her 
industrial and military potential. The sec- 
ondary powers are the United Kingdom, by 
virtue of her industrial strength and her 
strategic bases overseas which make posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons effective at the 
moment, and China, whose sheer area and 
numbers are being enhanced by controlled 
heavy industry growing at a startling speed. 
In the third rank are West Germany, indus- 
trially slightly ahead of Great Britain but 
without her strategic advantages; Canada, 
as yet a pale reflection of the United States 


but not yet at her zenith; Japan, severely 
circumscribed by population pressure and 
a lack of raw materials and markets; France, 
whose only hope of regaining a higher place 
in the hierarchy of world powers seems to 
lie not in industry but in the possession of 
nuclear weapons and a successful pacifica- 
tion and reorganization of her colonial terri- 
tories; India, whose lack of industrial prog- 
ress has prevented her not only from pre- 
ceding but even from emulating China as 
the great mainland Asian power in spite of 
her compact and populous area and good 
communications; and Poland, the third 
Communist power. The fourth-class nations 
are Australia (a kind of isolated and under- 
equipped Canada), Brazil (the chief Latin- 
American power), Czechoslovakia, Italy (in 
some ways the Japan of Europe), and East 
Germany. Still farther down the scale come 
Argentina, the Union of South Africa, Swe- 
den, and Belgium. 

These figures are only an approximation 
to the absolute and comparative power of 
any nation as viewed in the light of present- 
day circumstances. Thus they take little di- 
rect note of high standards of living or of 
textile industries. No attempt has been made 
to add up total Communist or non-Com- 
munist strength or to predict decisive mar- 
gins. The method has the merit of flexibility 
(the dissatisfied reader can construct his 
own scale of values) and of adaptability 
(as soon as new statistics become available, 
it can be revised). The extent to which 
sweeping changes will have to be made 
must depend upon the effectiveness of any 
further moves toward European integration 
and the spread of nuclear weapons and 
missiles to such nations as Germany, Swe- 
den, Turkey, Pakistan, or Australia. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO TABLE 1 


1, The area in thousands of square kilometers is 
divided by 5 if the population density exceeds 201 
per square kilometer, by 10 if the density is be- 
tween 30 and 200 per square kilometer, and by 20 if 
below 30 per square kilometer. The resulting figure 
(row 2) is not changed if each kilometer of rail net 
serves 30 sq. km. or less of the national area; it is 
reduced by one-third if the service is between 31 and 
75 sq. km. per kilometer; by one-half if between 76 
and 150 od, per kilometer. If the ratio is over 150 
sq. km. for ever kilometer of railroad, row 2 is re- 
duced by two-thirds. The resulting fi (row 3) 
represents the effective contribution of area to na- 
tional strength. 

2. Row 4 represents the national work force in 
millions. Some totals (*) have been estimated, since, 
for China and the U.S.S.R.., statistics are not avail- 
able; others (¢) are derived from the Statesman’s 
Yearbook (1959), where these are clearly more recent 
and significantly in excess of the older data in the 
United Nations Statistical Yearbook (1957), much of 
the material for which is derived from censuses of the 
early 1950’s. In cases where the Statesman’s Year- 
book figures are deficient or not comparable (some 
omit employers, etc.), the United Nations figures are 
employed ({) with a suitable correction based on 
total population increase since the date of the United 
Nations figures. Errors are likely to be below 5 
points either way in the ultimate reckoning (i.e., 
even after further calculations). 

8. Row 5 represents the above total (row 4) mul- 
tiplied by 1 if the national consumption of energy is 
less than 0.5 ton of coal equivalent per head per 
year; by 2 if between 0.5 and 1.5 tons; i 3 between 
1.5 and 3.0 tons; by 4 between 3.0 and 5.0 tons; and 
by 5 if above 5.0 tons. Row 6 represents the national 
work force enga in manufacturing industry (in 
millions) multiplied five times. Its derivation is simi- 
lar to that of row 4. Row 7 shows for some nations an 
increase of one-third or one-half of the figure in row 
4, to represent “morale.” This is a highly subjective 
factor, but few will question the intense application 
of the German and Japanese worker, for example, or 
the relative purposefulness of workers in many 
highly developed states, capitalist or Communist. 
Row 8 indicates the compensation allowed on total 
population (not shown here) for food deficits or sur- 

uses. The figure is based entirely on the United 

ations Yearbook tables showing proportion of 
home-produced supply of wheat, rye, rice, “other 
grains,” and potatoes. Owing to the elasticity of hu- 
man stomachs, food supplies tend to equal consump- 
tion, but deficit countries occur in Europe and Asia, 
surpluses in Australia and the Americas. Row 4 is a 
basis for calculation and is not itself added. Rows 5, 
6, 7, and 8 together comprise the total population 
sector—row 9. 

4. Rows 10-14 inclusive are relatively straight- 
forward and together form row 15, a spottienal to- 
tal for industrial power. Row 14 has been derived 
from hydroelectric production in millions of kilo- 
watt-hours by assuming the calorific value of coal to 
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be 10,000 Btu. per pound, and consequently 1 mil- 
lion tons of coal representing 656 million kw-h. Row 
15 is added again (row 16) for highly centralized 
(Communist) economies. Rows 17-20 inclusive rep- 
resent arbitrary additions or subtractions of 5 or 10 
per cent of rows 15 and 16 to account for unduly rich 
or poor resources. There is no single source for such 
information; that shown here has been derived from 
inspection of production and consumption figures, 
trade balances, and economic atlases. Iron ore is the 
principal mineral taken into consideration. Row 21 
shows the sum total of these surpluses or deficits. 
Taken together with rows 15 and 16, it shows the 
revised total industrial contribution. 

5. Row 23 shows total military personnel in hun- 
dred thousands; row 24 represents the sum total for 
civil factors. Rows 23 and 24 together give the grand 
total, except for three countries, for which this total 
is added again (row 25) to take the possession of nu- 
clear weapons into consideration. In all cases, row 26 
represents the completed evaluation of power on the 
basis of the writer's terms. It consists of the 
totals of rows 8, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 23, and 25. This addition can be abbrevi- 
ated to rows 3, 9, 22, 23, and 25. For clarity, these 
figures are italicized; other figures are in parentheses 
to show that they form part of the running calcula- 
tion. 


Table 1 may now be read as follows (e.g., for 
Japan): 

The basic area in thousands of square kilometers 
is $70, to the nearest whole number; a high popula- 
tion density (246 per square kilometer) and good 
communications (28,000 km. of track, or about 1 
km. to every 13 4 toe of area) give a total area 
contribution of 74. The work force, here taken as 434 
(millions) is doubled, as Japan uses 1.08 tons of coal 

uivalent per head (1956 figures). The industrial 
labor force is about 8 (millions); this gives a cor- 
rected total of 404. A full half of the original work 
force is added again (22) to indicate the diligence of 
the Japanese worker. But since Japan can feed only a 
little over 80 per cent of her total population (1954—- 
56 average), the appropriate proportion (14) is sub- 
tracted. Steel production and fuel of all kinds, suit- 
ably weighted, total 265. But Japan is reckoned to 
have a 5 per cent deficit on steel supplies (chiefly 
imported scrap, since even poorly endowed countries 
like Japan tend to build steel industries almost up to 
needs on the basis of scrap). On minerals (chiefly 
iron ore) and oil, the maximum deficit, 10 per cent, is 
awarded. This reduces the effective contribution of 
Japanese industry by 66—to 199. Japanese military 
power in hundred thousands currently amounts to 
about 2. The area, population, and industry figures 
taken together amount to 408}. In the absence of 
nuclear weapons, Japanese total over-all strength is 
reckoned on this basis at 410}. Its derivation, 
strengths, and weaknesses are readily apparent from 
reference back to unit totals. 
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Geography and international politics in an 


era of revolutionary change’ 


HAROLD and MARGARET SPROUT 
Princeton University 


The earth is the stage upon which man- 
kind enacts the drama of life. From time 
immemorial men have speculated regarding 
the relations of this earthly stage to human 
undertakings and accomplishments. Almost 
every aspect of human affairs has been 
linked to the distribution and arrangement 
of things upon and close to the surface of 
the earth. 

Students of that aspect of human affairs 
which we call “international politics” have 
long regarded the physical earth as a basic 
datum of their subject. Every nation-state 
has a territorial base, a spatial section of 
the earth’s surface in the idiom of geo- 
graphic science. Territory is one of the ab- 
solute requisites of statehood. In nearly all 
international transactions involving some ele- 
ment of opposition, resistance, struggle, or 
conflict, the factors of location, space, and 
distance between the interacting parties 
have been significant variables. This sig- 
nificance is embodied in the maxim, “Power 
is local.” That is to say, political demands 
are projected through space from one loca- 
tion to another upon the earth’s surface. 

1 This paper is one of the fruits of a program 
of study and research on the interrelations of 
geography and politics, supported jointly by 
Princeton University and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, neither of which, of course, bears any 
responsibility for judgments and conclusions ex- 
pressed herein. 


Such operations involve expenditure of en- 
ergy and consumption of other resources. A 
state’s access to resources may decisively 
affect its ability to impose its demands on 
other nations and, conversely, to resist de- 
mands, pressures, and attacks made on it. 
In ways both-obvious and obscure, the fac- 
tors of climate—air temperature, relative 
humidity, air circulation, barometric pres- 
sure, etc.—also appear to have directly and 
indirectly affected the distribution of politi- 
cal capabilities over the earth. Awareness 
of these various non-human factors, and 
notions as to their limiting effects, have 
commonly entered into the deliberations of 
national statesmen and appear on many oc- 
casions to have affected significantly the 
substance of policy decisions. 

Today the relations between man and his 
non-human environment are decidedly in 
flux. As a result of revolutionary advances 
in technology and other social changes no 
less revolutionary, such relationships are 
probably more unstable than in any previ- 
ous historical period. There are indications, 
moreover, that recent huge strides toward 
the conquest of nature may be altering in 
fundamental ways the patterns of human 
existence upon our planet. The function of 
this discussion is to examine certain aspects 
of this possibility. The discussion is limited 
to the phenomena commonly called “inter- 
national relations” and, more precisely, “in- 
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ternational politics.” And we shall deal 
chiefly with the changing international sig- 
nificance of non-human factors of environ- 
ment, with geographical configuration in 
particular, and to a lesser degree with 
distributions of economic resources and 
climate.? 


Terms and Concepts 


Throughout this discussion we shall be 
using certain terms and concepts which 
should be explicitly defined at the outset. 
International politics is one of these. By 
international politics we mean only those 
transactions and relations between or among 
nation-states in which some element of op- 
position, resistance, struggle, or conflict is 
involved. 

Next, the terms fact and factor. Turning 
to the dictionary, one finds a fact defined 
as “something declared to have happened, 
or to have existed.” A fact becomes a factor 
when it is identified as one of the compo- 
nents or elements of an aggregate which 
may contribute to an explanation or predic- 
tion of an event or state of affairs. 

Third, the term environment. For the 
purposes of this discussion it will suffice to 
define “environment” simply as all phe- 
nomena in space and time which are ex- 
ternal to the unit under consideration and 
to which that unit’s activities or status may 
be significantly related. In the study of hu- 
man affairs the ultimate environed unit is 
always an individual person. But, by a sort 
of analogical extension, the concept is loose- 
ly used with reference to human groups, 
including the nation-state. As defined above, 
the environment of an individual or group 
includes social, or human, as well as non- 





tain Charles Konigsberg, U.S.A.F., re-examines 
some of the voluminous literature on climate and 
human behavior. 
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human factors. These non-human factors, it 
should be noted, represent only a fraction 
of the phenomena generally regarded by 
geographers as comprising the data of their 
science or discipline. For the more limited 
concept of non-human environment, geog- 
raphers also use the terms physical en- 
vironment and natural environment. 

Finally, the terms constants and variables. 
Empirical phenomena may vary in space or 
through time, or both. Given the two di- 
mensions—space and time—there are obvi- 
ously four possible combinations: (1) phe- 
nomena constant both in space and through 
time; (2) phenomena constant in space but 
variable through time; (3) phenomena vari- 
able in space but constant through time; 
and (4) phenomena variable both in space 
and through time. 

It may be doubted whether any phe- 
nomena are distributed absolutely evenly 
in space. Even such an apparent constant 
as the oxygen content of the air varies with 
altitude. With reference to the interactions 
and political relations of states, the varia- 
tions of geographical phenomena in space 
are nearly always significant. This propo- 
sition is part of the basis of the geographer’s 
well-recognized interest in this aspect of 
human affairs. It is likewise the basis of the 
political analyst’s dependence upon geo- 
graphic science for concepts, theories, and 
data regarding the distribution and arrange- 
ment of phenomena upon the earth. 

It is probable that no empirical phe- 
nomena are absolutely constant through 
time. But there may be no significant varia- 
tion through the time span involved in a 
particular transaction or sequence of events. 
Whether factors variable in space are also 
significantly variable through time depends 
both on the problem in hand and on the 
magnitude or the rate of change, or both, 
during the time span under consideration. 
Suppose, for example, the problem is to 
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compare the relative abilities of the Soviet 
Union and the United States to supply 
agricultural tractors to India during the 
next six months. In this problem variations 
in space (factory capacities, raw materials 
on hand, etc.) are manifestly significant. On 
the other hand, variation of the spatial vari- 
ables through time will probably turn out 
to be quite inconsequential. If, however, 
the time span is lengthened—say, to five 
years, in the problem stated—many factors 
treated as time constants in the short term 
may become significantly variable both in 
space and through time in the longer term. 

The fourth category (factors variable in 
space and through time) is by far the most 
important in the context of international 
politics, especially for those who are con- 
cerned less with day-to-day statecraft than 
with larger patterns and longer-term trends. 
Most of the social factors of environment— 
population, technology, weapons systems, 
economic development, attitudes and values, 
institutions, and many others—are changing 
significantly through time and at different 
rates in different countries and regions. This 
fact of differential change is probably the 
most significant aspect of the social environ- 
ment in which international statecraft is 
carried on in our time. 

Geographical configurations—the layouts 
of lands and seas—always exhibit variations 
in space. But, with certain exceptions, these 
are among the more stable factors of en- 
vironment through time spans generally of 
interest to the political analyst. However, 
as we shall explain more fully in a moment, 
even the most stable geographical config- 
urations may be indirectly affected by 
changes in the social factors. 

The distribution of useful materials— 
water, soil, minerals, etc.—highly variable 
in space, tends in our age to be differentially 
variable among countries and regions even 
through relatively short time spans. Cli- 


mate, too, varies in space and through time. 
Both climate and natural resources are sub- 
ject, like geographical configurations, to 
changes in significance as the result of 
changes in the social factors of environment. 


Factors and Relationships 


Environmental factors, whether constant 
or variable, can affect human affairs in only 
two ways. Such factors can be perceived, 
interpreted, and taken into account by the 
human actors under consideration. In this 
way, and in this way only, can environ- 
mental factors “influence” attitudes and de- 
cisions. The relation of environmental fac- 
tors to performance and accomplishment 
(i.e., their relation to the operational con- 
sequences of decisions) is quite different. 
Such factors comprise a sort of matrix, fig- 
uratively speaking, which limits the execu- 
tion of decisions. Limitations on perform- 
ance and accomplishment are not necessari- 
ly dependent on the actor’s perception. Such 
limitations may be operative irrespective of 
whether or how the limiting factors are per- 
ceived in the process of reaching decisions. 

As we have emphasized on previous oc- 
casions, what matters in the explanation of 
decisions and policies is how the actor im- 
agined his environment to be, not how it 
actually was, whereas what matters in the 
explanation of accomplishments is how the 
environment actually was, not how the actor 
imagined it to be. By suitable change of 
tense and substitution of assumptions 
(where necessary) regarding the future 
state of the environment, the same two 
propositions differentiate the prediction of 
policy decisions from the estimation of ca- 
pabilities. Consistent observance of this sim- 
ple distinction—between the relation of en- 
vironmental factors to attitudes and deci- 
sions, on the one hand, and to accomplish- 
ments and capabilities, on the other—would 
help to avoid the confused and footless dis- 
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putation which has characterized so much 
of the discussion of man-environment rela- 
tionships (12, 13). 

The earth as a concept in men’s minds.— 
An important corollary flows from the first 
of the two propositions just above. It is that, 
with reference to attitudes and decisions, 
erroneous geographical conceptions may be 
just as “influential” as notions that do cor- 
respond to the “facts” of the “real world.” 

Any number of examples could be cited 
to illustrate this proposition. The queen of 
Spain financed Columbus to sail westward 
across the Atlantic to “discover” Asia, in 
ignorance of the geographic facts that ren- 
dered the undertaking impossible to carry 
out as planned. After Columbus returned, 
the pope drew a line dividing the oceanic 
realm between Spain and Portugal in a 
manner that indicated a similar misconcep- 
tion of geographic realities. For centuries 
men imagined that the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans were separate and unconnected bod- 
ies of water. In a recent book entitled The 
Southeast in Early Maps (5), a sequence 
of maps drawn through a period of several 
centuries shows how slow and halting has 
been the accumulation of reasonably ac- 
curate geographical knowledge. The United 
States—Canadian boundary was originally 
drawn in ignorance of the actual geographic 
layout. How many oil wells have been driv- 
en where no oil existed? How many farmers 
have attempted to grow crops unsuited to 
the particular soil and climate? How many 
military campaigns have failed because of 
erroneous notions of the topographic, cli- 
matic, or other physical obstacles to be 
overcome? 

Frequently important misconceptions 
arise not from ignorance of the layouts 
themselves but from ignorance or neglect 
of their political significance. The great 
British naval base upon the island of Singa- 
pore was designed on the mistaken assump- 
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tion that swamps, jungles, and other nat- 
ural obstacles would prevent any hostile 
approach across the nearby mainland of 
Malaya. Englishmen still speak of “going to 
Europe” when they ferry or fly the twenty to 
sixty miles across the Channel. Many Ameri- 
cans still behave as if the wide oceans pro- 
tected their country as in the early days of 
the Republic, even though scores of planes 
traverse these oceans daily in a few hours, 
and every American city lies within range 
of Russian ballistic missiles. 

Discrepancies between the earth as it is 
and as men have imagined it to be are char- 
acteristic of all peoples. In a passage of 
great eloquence and insight, the great Brit- 
ish geographer Sir Halford Mackinder ob- 
served: 

The influence of geographical conditions upon 

human activities has depended . . . not merely 
on the realities as we now know them to be and 
to have been, but in even greater degree on what 
men imagined in regard to them. . . . Each cen- 
tury has had its own geographical perspective. 
... To this day . . . our view of the geographical 
realities is colored for practical purposes by our 
preconceptions from the past. In other words, 
human society is still related to the facts of geog- 
raphy not as they are, but in no small measure 
as they have been approached in the course of 
history [9, pp. 28-30]. 
These words, written over forty years ago 
in the final days of World War I, have a 
continuing relevance today as we struggle 
to readjust our geographical ideas to the 
realities of the nuclear age. 

The impact of maps.—One can scarcely 
hope to understand the foreign policies and 
interactions of states without the aid of 
maps; and yet maps have long been one of 
the more prolific sources of confused think- 
ing about international politics. 

To date no human eyes have ever direct- 
ly observed any large area of the earth’s 
surface from a single viewing point. The 
day is evidently approaching when cameras 
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in man-made satellites may photograph an 
entire continent or more at once. But that 
is not the way our present knowledge of the 
earth’s surface has been derived. Such 
knowledge has been accumulated bit by bit, 
from impressionistic accounts of explorers, 
navigators, and other travelers, supple- 
mented in more recent times by measure- 
ments taken with compass, sextant, chro- 
nometer, transit, barometer, and other in- 
struments. 

In our own century, aircraft equipped 
with cameras have added details and some 
precision to our knowledge of the layout of 
lands and seas and the surface configura- 
tion of the land. More is likewise known 
about the location and magnitude of min- 
eral bodies and about the distribution of 
climatic phenomena, But the process to date 
still remains one of fitting together bits and 
pieces of information and, with these data, 
of constructing models of the earth’s sur- 
face, subsurface, and atmosphere. 

Such models, as is well known, are of two 
kinds: globes and flat maps. Globes come 
closer to being replicas of the earth. But 
even the largest globes require gross over- 
simplification. Because of their lower cost 
and bulk, moreover, people have come to 
rely mainly upon flat maps for their visual 
concepts of the layouts of our human 
habitat. 

Maps, like all models, are indispensable 
but tricky tools. Used with knowledge of 
their properties and limitations, maps can 
illuminate almost every international prob- 
lem. Without them the statesman, the mil- 
itary strategist, the teacher, his students, 
and everyone else would be as helpless as 
a navigator without chart and compass. 
(Nevertheless, we are convinced that a sur- 
vey of our schools, colleges, and universities 
would reveal the shocking state of affairs 
that a relatively small minority of teachers 


make any continuous and imaginative use 
of maps in their classes and lectures.) 

A map to be effective, and not mislead- 
ing, must fit the job in hand or, at least, be 
used with explicit awareness of its proper- 
ties and limitations. This is elementary com- 
mon sense to any geographer. It is evident- 
ly not so obvious to many teachers of in- 
ternational subjects, to college and univer- 
sity administrations, and to the editors of 
books, magazines, and newspapers. Undis- 
criminating use of “any old map” (if in- 
deed any map at all is used) has been and 
continues to be a common source of geo- 
graphical misconceptions. These in turn ap- 
pear to have been responsible—at least in 
some degree—for many illusions regarding 
the political relations of nations. 

Experts disagree sometimes as to what 
map projection is best suited to a given prob- 
lem. But there is no disagreement that the 
still ubiquitous Mercator world map, which 
depicts the earth’s surface as a rectangle, 
has profoundly affected people’s thinking 
about international politics. The continents 
can be centered in various ways on the 
Mercator map, or the map can be con- 
tinued horizontally so as to show certain 
areas more than once. Frequently in Amer- 
ican versions of the Mercator map, the 
United States appears in the center, with 
the divided halves of Eurasia at the right 
and left margins. Looking at such a map 
encourages the illusion that the United 
States does in fact occupy the strategic cen- 
tral position. If, however, the map is shifted 
so that the Soviet Union appears in the 
middle, with a divided America on the mar- 
gins, precisely the opposite geopolitical il- 
lusion is evoked! The fact of the matter is, 
of course, that neither the Soviet Union nor 
the United States nor any other country 
occupies a central position upon the terres- 
trial globe. ‘The strategic properties of their 
respective geographical positions depend on 
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the state of technology, the patterns of in- 
ternational political relations, and the kinds 
of contingencies envisaged. 

Meridians of longitude, those imaginary 
lines which converge to a point at each 
pole, appear as vertical parallel lines on the 
Mercator grid. Parallels of latitude are par- 
allel as on the globe. But, as a result of the 
mode of projection from sphere to plane, 
degrees of latitude are progressively exag- 
gerated from the equator to the poles. Thus 
both east-west and north-south distances ap- 
pear increasingly too long the farther one 
moves from the equator. Each pole is trans- 
formed from a point, as it is on the globe, 
to a line the same length as the equator. 

These features make the Mercator map 
conformal; that is, shapes are not seriously 
distorted. But conformality is purchased at 
the price of gross distortion of areas as well 
as distances, especially in the higher lati- 
tudes. Greenland, as every geographer and 
some non-geographers too are aware, ap- 
pears about the same size as South America, 
but is in fact only about one-tenth as large. 
Canada, Alaska, the British Isles, northern 
Europe, and the Soviet Union all appear 
relatively larger than they are in reality. 

The Mercator map was designed as a 
chart for mariners. Since meridians and 
parallels on this grid intersect at right an- 
gles, as they do on the globe, it follows that 
a straight line connecting any two points on 
the map shows the same compass bearing 
at every point on the line. But such lines, 
with certain minor exceptions, do not rep- 
resent the shortest distance between the 
points. Most “great circles” appear as 
curved lines on the Mercator map. 

As a chart for navigating ships across the 
ocean, the Mercator map was nearly ideal. 
As long as European states dominated the 
world, and ships provided the only links 
connecting continents, the Mercator map 
was also fairly satisfactory for depicting 
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commercial and military phenomena. A 
Mercator map, placed with its central north- 
south axis on the longitude of London, il- 
lustrated quite well the geographic struc- 
ture of British sea power in the nineteenth 
century. 

As a map to illuminate the intercontinen- 
tal relations of the Soviet Union and the 
United States, in an age of jet planes and 
ballistic missiles, the Mercator map (how- 
ever centered) has serious and manifest de- 
fects. No Mercator map can depict the 
clustering of Canada and the Soviet Union 
around the Arctic Ocean. Viewed upon this 
map, the elaborate system of American air 
defenses in northern Canada and Greenland 
makes no sense whatever. Likewise the 
Mercator map exaggerates the width of the 
northern reaches of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, thereby contributing to the historic 
American illusion of political and military 
isolation from the Old World. 

The impact of the traditionally ubiqui- 
tous Mercator map on political thinking is 
easily exemplified. At the end of the last 
century it was widely believed essential for 
the United States to acquire a naval port 
in the Samoan Islands. The reason most 
commonly given was the need for a naval 
outpost on the western approach to the 
projected Panama Canal. Even on the Mer- 
cator map, the distance from Samoa to 
Panama looks rather long. But, on a globe, 
the project is shown to have been roughly 
equivalent to acquiring a naval port in the 
Baltic Sea for defense of the port of New 
York. 

Hawaii and Guam, annexed in 1898, were 
visualized then and later as naval “stepping 
stones” on the “direct route” to the Philip- 
pine Islands. And so they do appear on the 
Mercator map. But the shortest route to 
Asia, by steamship as well as by plane, lies 
approximately 2,000 miles to the north of 
these mid-Pacific islands. te 
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The most extreme example of the spell 
cast by Mercator’s world map comes from 
the autobiography of George Frisbie Hoar, 
senator from Massachusetts around the turn 
of the century. Senator Hoar supported 
annexation of Hawaii—why? Let him tell in 
his own words! “Hawaii is 2,100 miles from 
our Pacific coast. Yet if a line be drawn 
from the point of our territory nearest Asia 
to the southern boundary of California, that 
line being the chord of which our Pacific 
coast is the bow, Hawaii will fall this side 
of it” (7, p. 8305). We suggest that the 
reader try this one upon a Mercator map 
and check his result on a globe. We think 
he will agree that Hoar out-Mercatored 
Mercator! 

Much more could be said, if space per- 
mitted, regarding the properties of maps 
and their impact on our thinking about in- 
ternational relations in the nuclear age. The 
conclusion that we want to emphasize is 
simply that people’s attitudes and also the 
decisions of statesmen are based upon their 
conceptions of geographical realities, and 
these in turn appear to depend consider- 
ably upon the kinds of maps to which they 
are accustomed. 

Important as it is to imagine how men 
have imagined the earth to be, and how 
they have reacted to these images, that is 
only half the picture. The earth is not mere- 
ly a concept in men’s minds. It is also a 
pervasive reality which sets limits to hu- 
man performance and accomplishment—lim- 
its which are operative regardless of whether 
or how perceived by the actors upon the 
earthly stage. 

The “fact” of such limitations has been 
generally taken for granted. Which sets of 
limitations have had, or may have, the most 
significant impacts on history is an issue on 
which historians, geographers, and others 
are sharply divided. In the sphere of inter- 
national politics, hypotheses which purport 


to explain past distributions of power and 
influence, or to predict future distribuitons, 
by reference to particular sets of geograph- 
ical factors, have come in our century to be 
rather generally designated “geopolitics” or, 
more precisely, “geopolitical hypotheses.” 


Geopolitical Hypotheses 


Certain general considerations apply to 
all geopolitical theorizing and speculation. 
Geopolitical hypotheses may serve various 
purposes. The purpose may be simply to 
explain the distribution of political power 
and influence over the earth at different 
historical periods or to predict possible or 
probable future distributions. Or the pur- 
pose may be to discover what alterations of 
a given status quo are possible to achieve 
with the opportunities and means available 
or to estimate what would have to be done 
in order to bring about a desired change. 
Or the purpose may be to influence policy- 
makers and their constituents in favor of 
some specific course of action. Geopolitical 
hypotheses, in short, may serve the purposes 
either of contemplative research or of pol- 
icy-making and propaganda. 

Most geopolitical writings, whatever the 
avowed intent of their authors, have tended 
to serve both kinds of purposes. More often 
than not, one can detect some mixture of 
pure analysis and propaganda. That is to 
say, most geopolitical writings, even those 
which purport to be “scientific” and _politi- 
cally neutral, are found to embody some 
element of argument justifying or attacking 
a particular state of affairs or proposing 
ways to change it. 

All geopolitical discussion, furthermore, 
is carried on with reference to some set of 
percepts or assumptions regarding the state 
of the environment. The theorizer starts 
with a set of ideas about the layout of 
things in space and their movements and 
changes through time. He makes assump- 
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tions, or reaches conclusions on the basis of 
evidence, as to which factors of the environ- 
ment are most significant and which are 
undergoing or likely to undergo significant 
change during the time span under con- 
sideration. 

The fruitfulness of geopolitical theorizing 
may depend on these initial assumptions. 
Yet those who make use of such hypotheses 
for research, teaching, propaganda, or pol- 
icy-making often overlook or disregard the 
assumptions built into them. This fosters 
either fruitless disputation or uncritical ac- 
ceptance of geopolitical propositions after 
events may have falsified some or all of their 
underlying premises. 

Broadly speaking, the more important 
geopolitical hypotheses sort into the three 
categories of non-human factors, cited early 
in this discussion: 

1. Hypotheses in which the distribution 
of political power and influence in the so- 
ciety of nations are explained or predicted 
mainly (though not necessarily exclusively ) 
as a function of geographical configurations, 
especially the global layout of continents, 
oceans, and connecting seas. Important rep- 
resentatives of this type of geopolitical the- 
ory were Mahan, Mackinder, and Spykman. 

2. Hypotheses in which political distri- 
butions are explained or predicted mainly 
as a function of variations of climate in 
space and through time. Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton has been the most famous representative 
of this category, though there are a great 
many lesser figures too. 

3. Hypotheses in which political distri- 
butions are explained or predicted mainly 
as a function of variations among nations in 
security of access to useful earth materials, 
especially non-human sources of energy. 
Professor Emeritus Taylor Thom of the De- 
partment of Geology at Princeton has been 
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one of the leading exponents of this type 
of theory. 

All the more important geopolitical hy- 
potheses have evoked controversy. Much of 
this controversy has been disputatious and 
not especially rewarding, but geopolitical 
speculation and theorizing has enriched our 
understanding of the international system 
and of past and present trends in the rela- 
tions of states. The principal targets of con- 
troversy—which includes all of those cited 
above—were neither knaves nor lunatics but 
serious, competent, and astute observers of 
the international scene. 

Probably no generalization from a lim- 
ited number of variables will ever explain 
everything satisfactorily. But any of the geo- 
political hypotheses cited above, and a good 
many more as well, provide a fruitful start- 
ing point, a sort of first approximation to be 
qualified and modified by taking into ac- 
count additional factors as may seem neces- 
sary from the critic’s own perspective in 
space and time. 

Most geopolitical hypotheses become 
outdated in time by the march of events. 
Perhaps the most serious defect in geopoliti- 
cal theorizing has been the almost univer- 
sal failure of the theorists to anticipate and 
allow for the rate of technological and oth- 
er change. Mahan, for example, beheld the 
early development of aircraft (Mahan died 
in 1914), yet there is no indication in his 
writings that he anticipated in the slightest 
the impending impact of air power on naval 
tactics and world political patterns. Mac- 
kinder (8, 9) sensed rather more clearly the 
accelerating advance of technology, but he 
persisted to his dying day in the attempt to 
fit these and other changes into an increas- 
ingly obsolescent frame of reference in 
which the most strategic variables were lo- 
cation, space, distance, and geographical 


configurations. 
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Implications of Environmental 
Change 

At any given time and place there is usu- 
ally some range of fruitful choice with ref- 
erence to a given sphere of human interest 
and activity. There may be choice among 
ends and choice among alternative means to 
desired ends. The range of fruitful choice 
is constantly changing. In some historical 
periods it changes slowly; in others, more 
rapidly, depending upon the nature and 
rate of changes among the non-human and 
social components of the environment. We 
are living through a period in which change 
is rapid and far-reaching and in which the 
political implications of change are prob- 
ably more revolutionary than is generally 


appreciated. 
With reference to the non-human envi- 
ronment, change presents two facets: 


changes in the non-human factors them- 
selves, and changes in social factors which 
in turn alter the political properties or mean- 
ing of relatively stable non-human factors. 
Let us consider first the changes that take 
place in the non-human factors themselves. 

Some of these changes, we may note in 
passing, arise from physical processes of na- 
ture: earth slipping, volcanoes erupting, 
rocks falling, water flowing and freezing, 
wind blowing, plants, animals, and micro- 
organisms reproducing, multiplying, or dy- 
ing out, etc. Sometimes these “natural” 
processes produce human catastrophes such 
as earthquakes, floods, famines, and epi- 
demics; occasionally, such catastrophes have 
affected in some degree the patterns of in- 
ternational politics. 

Alongside these natural phenomena—and 
probably more important in the context of 
international politics—are changes in the 
earth wrought by the hand of man. Let us 
examine some of these briefly. With advanc- 
ing technology—that is, with more effective 
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tools and skills-men have increasingly 
changed the physical structure of the earth 
itself. They have dug canals and changed 
the course of rivers. They have built har- 
bors and tunneled through mountains. They 
have cut down forests and planted new 
ones. They have depleted the soil and 
sometimes restored its fertility. They have 
made deserts bloom and have turned ver- 
dant landscapes into deserts. They have 
pumped irreplaceable oil and natural gas 
from underground reservoirs. They have 
consumed underground water faster than it 
could accumulate. They have smashed 
atoms and fused them. They have created 
new elements and transmuted matter into 
energy. In these and many other ways, men 
have altered at ever accelerating rate the 
structure of their earthly habitat. 

Such structural changes have affected in 
greater or lesser degree the economic and 
military capabilities of nations and their po- 
litical relations in peace and in war. A good 
historical example is the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869. That engineering feat cleared 
a shipway across the desert which had sep- 
arated the Mediterranean Sea from the In- 
dian Ocean. The canal cut several thousand 
miles from voyages between European ports 
and the ports of southern and eastern Asia. 
It soon became one of the most heavily used 
trunk lines of international commerce. But 
the canal also became the strategic axis of 
the internal communications system of the 
British Empire. This led within a few years 
to British occupation of Egypt and British 
military domination of the canal. Thus it is 
probably no exaggeration to conclude that 
the opening of the Suez Canal altered the 
strategic geography of the British Empire 
and affected Britain’s political relations with 
nearly every state and region. 

As another example, consider the inter- 
national implications of the heavy and pro- 
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gressive depletion of North American for- 
ests, soils, mineral fuels, ores, and other nat- 
ural resources. This depletion has been go- 
ing on for well over a century. The rate of 
depletion has turned sharply upward in re- 
cent decades. Consumption of natural re- 
sources reached record levels during World 
War II. It is climbing to still higher peaks 
in our time. These alterations of the physi- 
cal geography of North America have vari- 
ous political implications. Not the least of 
these is the increasing dependence of the 
United States on imported iron ore and oth- 
er basic raw materials in a period of con- 
tinuing change in the international political 
relations of all states and regions. 

The international consequences of man- 
made changes in the earth’s surface and 
subsurface have been great in the past and 
seem likely to be even greater in the future. 
But, great as these changes have been, they 
are overshadowed and probably outweighed 
in their political effects by other changes— 
especially advances in science and engineer- 
ing—which, while not actually altering the 
basic structure of the earth’s surface sub- 
stantially, have given new meanings and 
values to such geographic features as loca- 
tion, distance, terrain, climate, and natural 
resources. 

Consider, for example, the changes which 
have taken place in the military properties 
of oceanic space during the last sixty or 
seventy years. Theories of sea power which 
appeared, in 1900, to be as permanent as 
the oceans themselves have become pro- 
gressively obsolescent during the interven- 
ing years. Yet the oceans and connecting 
seas (one set of environmental factors) have 
remained approximately constant in terms 
of this particular development. Their size 
and shape have not changed significantly. 
But the activities which men can carry out 
upon the oceans and connecting seas have 
changed profoundly. Ships now have power 
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plants designed to cruise greater distances 
without refueling. Methods for refueling at 
sea have been perfected for naval vessels. 
Submarines with automotive torpedoes have 
become formidable instrumentalities with 
which to challenge the passage of vessels 
upon the surface. Special ships have been 
designed for landing troops and heavy 
equipment on hostile open beaches. Air- 
craft have become powerful factors in the 
control of the sea and of lands beyond the 
seas. Submarines propelled by nuclear en- 
gines can remain beneath the surface for 
months at a time. Rockets with nuclear 
warheads can be launched from beneath 
the water’s surface. These and many other 
technological advances have radically modi- 
fied and continue to modify the military 
properties of oceanic space. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the giant and ever lengthen- 
ing strides with which modern science and 
engineering are conquering space. Man has 
speeded up and enormously increased the 
capacity of transport and communications. 
He has created more and ever more deadly 
weapons systems with which to threaten, if 
not actually to destroy, his fellow men and 
all their works. He has made astounding ad- 
vances in medicine, sanitation, weather 
forecasting, climatic adaptation, agriculture, 
metallurgy, and other branches of engineer- 
ing and technology. 

These achievements affect in many wavs 
the range of fruitful choices open to the 
statesmen. Sometimes the effect has been 
narrowing; more often it has been broaden- 
ing. In order to understand and appreciate 
the impact of these developments, the po- 
litical properties and meanings of geograph- 
ic facts have to be reconsidered in the light 
of technological and other social changes. If 
attention is directed to one set of environ- 
mental factors—oceanic space, in the exam- 


ple above—the change in the range of pos- 
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sible performance and accomplishment ap- 
pears as an adaptation to a stable environ- 
ment. But such adaptation appears, from a 
different perspective, to consist of altera- 
tions in another set of environmental fac- 
tors—modes of transportation and design of 
weapons, in the example—alterations which 
change the social meaning, or properties, or 
implications of environmental factors which 
themselves may not have undergone signif- 
icant structural change. 

This interaction between human activi- 
ties and the non-human environment has 
been going on ever since man emerged as a 
tool-inventing and tool-using creature. But, 
until a century or so ago, the rate of tech- 
nological change was slow. Today the rate 
is rapid and seems to be still accelerating. 
The unsettling effects of new tools and new 
techniques on the political, military, and 
economic meaning of geographic layouts 
and configurations, climatic variations, and 
the distributions of useful earth materials 
have great and varied significance for the 
student of international politics. 

It is out of the question, within the lim- 
ited compass of this discussion, to under- 
take any comprehensive inventory of these 
effects. The most that we can do in the re- 
maining pages is to raise a few issues and 
suggest some hypotheses both tentative and 
controversial. 

Changing significance of geographical 
configuration.—At the close of the lecture to 
the Royal Geographical Society (8, pp. 
421-44), in 1904, in which Mackinder out- 
lined his geopolitical interpretation of his- 
tory and advanced his hypothesis of the fu- 
ture predominance of the Eurasian “Heart- 
land,” one member of his audience rose to 
challenge the whole conception. This man 
was Leopold S. Amery, a name virtually 
unknown to most Americans despite his sub- 
sequent long career in the British public 
service. 


Amery contended that a “great deal of 
this geographical distribytion must lose its 
importance” with future advances in the 
means of transportation on land, upon the 
sea, and in the air. “The successful powers” 
of the future, he predicted, would be “those 
which have the greatest industrial basis.” 
It would “not matter whether they are in 
the center of a continent or on an island; 
those people who have the industrial power 
and the power of invention and science will 
be able to defeat all others” (1). 

Events of the past half-century have clear- 
ly gone some way toward confirming 
Amery’s prediction. Naval forces can now 
refuel and carry out even major repairs at 
sea. This has reduced the military value of 
permanent oversea bases. Submarines, 
bombing planes, and ballistic missiles have 
eroded the former defensive strength of is- 
lands, peninsulas, promontories, and remote 
ports on coasts protected by mountains, 
deserts, or jungles. Airplanes have “shrunk” 
the widest oceans and continents and have 
surmounted refractory barriers of terrain 
and distance. Pipe lines, motor vehicles, and 
still expanding railway and highway grids 
have enormously increased the mobility of 
overland transport. These and other changes 
in weapons and transport have profoundly 
altered the relative political and military 
values of heartlands, marginal lands, and 
islands. 

The physical layout of lands and seas, as 
emphasized above, has not changed sub- 
stantially. The deserts, mountains, and 
prairies, the configuration of coast lines, and 
other physical dimensions of our planet re- 
main substantially unchanged. What has 
changed, and changed radically, is the po- 
litical and military value of these geograph- 
ic facts—changes resulting in large measure 
from the revolutionary advances of modern 
engineering and technology. 

Changing character of environmental lim- 
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itations—Americans, Russians, and others 
display understandable pride in the part 
which their respective nationalities have 
played, and are playing, in the massive 
twentieth-century assault on the non-human 
environment. From pride in achievement it 
is only a step to imagining that the world is 
“our oyster.” Yet as the late Isaiah Bowman 
pungently observed, over twenty-five years 
ago, “For all his independence and ingenu- 
ity [man] can never wholly escape from his 
environment. He cannot move mountains 
without floating a bond issue. . . . Man con- 
forms to many defective layouts because it 
would cost him too much to alter them” (2, 
pp. 3-4). 

What Bowman seems to be suggesting— 
and it is even more true today than in the 
1930’s-is that the problem of overcoming 
the limitations of the non-human environ- 
ment has become more economic than pure- 
ly technological. In the technically ad- 
vanced countries at least, sufficient engi- 
neering knowledge is available to accom- 
plish a great deal more than is actually un- 
dertaken. More railroads and highways 
could be built and more airlines established. 
More ores could be mined and refined, and 
more synthetic substitutes for scarce natu- 
ral resources could be produced. More peo- 
ple could be more adequately fed. More 
and better medical service could be pro- 
vided. More buildings could be cooled in 
hot, damp climates. More swamps could be 
drained. Sea water could be desalted and 
more deserts irrigated. Explorations of out- 
er space could be speeded up. Weapons 
could be further improved and military es- 
tablishments generally strengthened. Indus- 
tries could be relocated to make them less 
vulnerable to airborne nuclear attacks. 

When such projects are contemplated, 
the issue is rarely one of technical capacity 
alone. The issues are rather: How much will 
it cost? What projects should have priority? 
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Who is going to pay for it? Money spent on 
television sets, new motorcars, expensive 
vacations, and other ingredients of a high 
standard of living cannot be spent on fall- 
out shelters, industrial relocation, or other 
projects designed to strengthen a country’s 
defenses. Tolerance for austerity varies 
widely from one country to another. Sensi- 
tivity of politicians to public demands also 
varies from one political system to another. 
That is to say, limitations on public policy 
that are imposed by the social order have 
become in general more important—and in 
some countries very much more important— 
than limitations imposed by space, adverse 
climate, or any other set of non-human fac- 
tors. 

This is not to argue that technology has 
erased differentials in opportunities and lim- 
itations among nations. It is certainly true 
that many more units of energy are required 
to heat buildings in winter and to keep 
them tolerably cool in summer in the sav- 
age mid-continental climate of the Ameri- 
can Middle West than in the milder cli- 
mates of Britain and France. It is likewise 
true that greater expenditure of energy is 
required to haul ores and other heavy 
freights across the vast continental space of 
the Soviet Union than is required for simi- 
lar tasks in a small compact country like 
Britain. 

Every country has “natural” advantages 
and disadvantages in comparison with any 
other. Technological advances may narrow 
these differences, provided certain other 
conditions prevail. In any case, the conse- 
quence of achieving a higher level of pro- 
ductivity per capita is that this enables a 
people to pay a higher price for overcom- 
ing “natural” obstacles which, at a lower 
economic and technological level, were in- 
surmountable. The more efficient a people’s 
equipment, and the greater their skills, the 
greater becomes their potential capacity to 
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master the limitations of the non-human en- 
vironment—and do so at a price compatible 
with their conception of a tolerable stand- 
ard of living. 

From this perspective, one queries writ- 
ings which attribute a certain absoluteness 
to the limitations set by the non-human en- 
vironment. An example of this is a little 
book entitled How Strong Is Russia? by 
George Cressey (4), of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. In this book, published in 1954, Cres- 
sey seems to us to come very close to argu- 
ing that the non-human environment of the 
Soviet Union presents permanently dis- 
abling obstacles to successful Soviet com- 
petition with western Europe and the United 
States. Cressey writes: 

Geography has imposed permanent limitations 
on the development of the Soviet Union. Man 
can do much, but the restrictions of great dis- 
tances, remoteness from the ocean, terrain, short 
growing seasons, inadequate and variable rain- 
fall, and continentality will always remain. . . . 
The geographic potentials are very large, but the 
geographic limitations are formidable. . . . Pre- 
mier Stalin gave his country the task “to over- 
take and surpass the capitalist world.” From the 
standpoint of geography this does not appear pos- 
sible. Limitations of location, climate, scattered 
resources, and continentality combine to create 
landscapes which no amount of planning can 
fully surmount. Whatever its government, Russia 


can never become a truly great world power 
[4, pp. 29, 98, 120]. 


If these quotations accurately summarize 
Cressey’s conclusions, it seems to us us that 
he has seriously underestimated the impli- 
cations of rapid technological advance and 
of differences in national political systems. 
No one could quarrel with the premise that 
every nation pays a price for its accom- 
plishments and that the price tag may be 
higher or lower depending on the country’s 
location, area, configuration, climate, mineral 
bodies, and other resources. But a deduc- 
tion, from this premise, that a state with 
greater “natural” obstacles to overcome can- 
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not allocate more goods and services to the 
pursuit of political objectives, or play as in- 
fluential a role as states more favorably en- 
dowed by “nature,” would appear to be 
tenable only on one or both of the following 
assumptions: (1) that the period of. rapid 
technological advance is drawing to a close 
and (2) that similar values and principles 
govern the allocation of goods and services 
in the Soviet Union as in other great states. 

Neither of these assumptions is sound, 
in our judgment. All evidence known to us 
indicates that further technological break- 
throughs are in prospect in such fields as 
nuclear fuels, climate control, plant breed- 
ing, etc. Such advances are likely in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, to diminish the handi- 
caps of distance, area, location, or other 
non-human factors. Furthermore, govern- 
mental policies determining who gets what 
and how much vary widely from one politi- 
cal system to another. As already empha- 
sized, values and demands vary, tolerance 
for austerity varies, sensitivity of politicians 
to public demands varies, ability of politi- 
cians to mold public opinion varies, and so 
do many other features of national political 
systems. This brings us back to our major 
conclusion in this section—that one of the 
consequences of rapid and continuing tech- 
nological advance is to make limitations im- 
posed by the social order relatively more 
significant politically than “natural” obsta- 
cles present in the non-human environment. 

Environmental limitations and social ca- 
tastrophe.—A rather different sort of envi- 
ronmental limitation on the modern state 
has been argued by Harrison Brown (8, 
chap. vii), of the California Institute of 
Technology. Brown emphasizes that the 
enormous and still rising consumption of 
mineral ores and fuels in recent years has 
depleted most of the more accessible and 
easily worked sources of non-renewable raw 
materials. From here on out, it will require 
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deeper mines and oil wells, and more com- 
plicated industrial installations and proc- 
esses, to reach and utilize the poorer-grade 
raw materials upon which industrial socie- 
ties will have increasingly to depend. 

Such dependence is all very well, Brown 
argues, so long as no nuclear war or other 
social catastrophe destroys the complicated 
installations and disrupts the increasingly 
complex and delicate industrial processes 
and interrelations. But he advances the pro- 
foundly disturbing thesis that, once de- 
stroved, our fragile industrial civilization 
could never make a successful fresh start 
with the low-grade ores and more inacces- 
sible fuels which would remain available. 

This thesis is manifestly controversial. 
But it rests upon solid facts and should be 
carefully examined. Above all, its interna- 
tional political implications should be ex- 
plored. If Brown’s thesis is accepted, the 
conclusion follows that our conquest of na- 
ture, of which twentieth-century man is so 
proud and boastful, is viable only in a uni- 
verse from which total war fought with nu- 
clear weapons is permanently excluded. A 
further implication latent in Brown’s thesis 
is that nuclear war would probably disable 
countries in proportion roughly to their level 
of industrialization and to the geographical 
concentration of their industrial conurba- 
tions. In plain English, a reasonable infer- 
ence from Brown’s thesis is that a future 
general war would wipe out the densely in- 
habited industrial countries of western Eu- 
rope, damage the United States and Soviet 
Union probably beyond recovery, and turn 
over the management of the earth to the 
Chinese Communsits and other emerging 
nations of Asia and Africa. 

Modern arms and the territorial state.— 
We come finally to the most controversial 
hypothesis of all. This hypothesis, put for- 
ward by John Herz (6), of City College, 
New York, holds that modern weapons sys- 
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tems are inexorably eroding the founda- 
tions of the territorial state itself. The point 
at issue is whether the territorial state, 
which for several centuries has been the 
basic unit of the international system, can 
much longer perform the supreme function 
for which it evolved—the function of provid- 
ing a reasonable degree of safety for the 
person and property of its members. 

Various hypotheses have been advanced 
to explain the integration of medieval towns 
and feudal communities into larger politi- 
cal-territorial units. At least one of the nec- 
essary conditions for this development 
seems to have been the “gunpowder revolu- 
tion.” The invention and improvement of 
firearms made castles and walled towns in- 
creasingly less defensible, that is to say, 
more easily penetrable by force. The same 
development, combined with some improve- 
ment in roads and haulage, made it possi- 
ble to mobilize larger forces to defend larger 
geographical areas. More efficient weapons 
and communications likewise enlarged the 
geographical area which could be effec- 
tively policed and administered from a sin- 
gle capital. Thus the large-area state, in the 
words of Herz, “came finally to occupy the 
place that the castle or fortified town had 
previously held as a unit of impenetrabil- 
ity.” 

In the centuries that followed the forma- 
tion of modern territorial nation-states, the 
prime function of statecraft was to make 
and to keep the country’s geographical 
boundaries as impenetrable as possible. In 
pursuit of this objective—the direct ante- 
cedent of today’s expanded concept of na- 
tional security—much attention was given to 
achieving strong “natural boundaries.” 
Among the coveted kinds of natural bound- 
aries seacoasts ranked high, and a state that 
was wholly insular came to be regarded as 
fortunate indeed. Other forms of strong 
natural boundaries included rivers, moun- 
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tains and other rough terrain, deserts, and 
jungles. Economic goods and services were 
poured into frontier fortifications, military 
roads, and other installations designed to 
strengthen “weak” and vulnerable bound- 
aries. 

Geographical space—between the state’s 
boundaries and its vital centers of popula- 
tion and economic production—was likewise 
regarded as a strategic asset. Where space 
was deemed inadequate, a buffer zone of 
protected states—we would call them “sat- 
ellites” today—might be created to absorb 
the shock of invasion. As late as 1918, Sir 
Halford Mackinder (9) outlined such a 
project to keep partially defeated Germany 
and Revolutionary Russia physically apart 
and to provide a security zone for western 
Europe. This project envisaged establishing 
a tier of small states in eastern Europe all 
the way from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
The Peace Conference of 1919 did create 
such a buffer zone—with results that are 
well-known history. 

By the end of World War I there was 
considerable evidence that developments in 
weapons were undermining the security of 
the territorial state. A long sequence of in- 
ventions had greatly increased the per cap- 
ita firepower of military forces. Railroads, 
better roads, and motor vehicles had given 
greater overland mobility to this growing 
firepower. The development of mines, auto- 
motive torpedoes, and submarines provided 
more effective instruments with which to 
sink cargo shipping and to blockade marine 
frontiers. Aircraft, though still primitive, 
provided more than a hint of the possibility 
of overleaping even the most strongly forti- 
fied frontiers. 

Subsequent development of air power 
transformed the hint into fearsome reality. 
For the first time in history it has become 
possible to project terrific firepower over 
great distances to attack the complex indus- 


trial conurbations upon which modern mili- 
tary power depends—and do so without 
blasting a path across fortified land fron- 
tiers or storming ashore on hostile open 
beaches. In the seesaw struggle between of- 
fensive and defensive weapons systems, the 
offense has decisively outrun the defense. 
There are rumors of antimissile missiles and 
other defensive innovations around the cor- 
ner. Such a development might conceivably 
restore in some degree the shattered impen- 
etrability of the territorial state. But it is 
noteworthy that many leading scientists and 
engineers are pessimistic of achieving any 
really defective defense against missile- 
borne nuclear explosives. 

In 1957 the British Government candidly 
recognized this state of affairs. Perhaps the 
most important sentence in its statement on 
defense that year was the frank admission 
that “there is at present no means of provid- 
ing adequate protection for the people of 
this country against the consequences of an 
attack with nuclear weapons” (11). 

Some reactions within the United States 
to this British candor were characteristic of 
the seeming inability of so many of us 
Americans to come to terms with the tech- 
nological revolution in which we are caught. 
One comment, more or less typical of many 
others, was that the Western Allies ought to 
“work and plan hopefully toward an effec- 
tive defense against hydrogen weapons 
rather than proclaiming and thus encour- 
aging a sense of hopelessness among the 
people” (10). Certainly, such efforts will 
continue. But is it safe to ignore the oppo- 
site possibility-which may, indeed, be the 
more probable of the two—that no really 
effective defense can be perfected to pro- 
tect nations against devastating airborne at- 
tacks with thermonuclear explosives? 

If the latter turns out to be the case, fu- 
ture historians from the perspective of the 
twenty-first century (if somehow the ulti- 
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mate catastrophe is avoided and if there are 
historians left to interpret the past) may 
well conclude that the combination of ther- 
monuclear explosives, long-range bombing 
planes, and ballistic missiles made the terri- 
torial nation-state as unviable as the medie- 
val castle became after the development of 
artillery. 


These speculations all point to the con- 
clusion that the technological revolution 
and other social changes taking place in our 
time are affecting the international political 
significance of location, distance, space, ter- 
rain, climate, and natural resources. Broad- 
ly speaking, the geographical layout of lands 
and seas and the configuration of the lands 
have lost much of the military-political value 
once attached to these factors. Insularity 
has less protective value. Commanding po- 
sitions, athwart the trunk lines of interna- 
tional commerce—such as Gibraltar, Malta, 
Suez, and Singapore—no longer provide the 
leverage they formerly did. Outlying mili- 
tary installations become progressively less 
tenable, not only in a strictly military sense, 
but also because of the attitudes and poli- 
cies of the new nations within whose terri- 
tory many of them are located. Mountain 
passes, river valleys, and other “natural 
pathways” have likewise lost most of their 
political and military significance. The study 
of boundaries has changed in the main from 
analysis of military strength and weakness 
to analysis of transition zones where one 
culture merges into another. Attempts to 
achieve national “self-sufficiency” continue 
sporadically, but that struggle too is a lost 
cause, what with the progressive depletion 
of easily accessible resources and the ex- 
tended list of materials required at the more 
advanced levels of economic development. 

When all is said, countries and regions 
still differ, and these differences have politi- 
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cal significance. They differ in stage of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization and, con- 
sequently, in degrees of vulnerability to 
bombardment with nuclear weapons. Dif- 
ferences in economic development mean 
differences in ability to provide goods and 
services for military or other political pur- 
poses as well as to satisfy general consumer 
demands. Such differences still depend in 
some degree upon limitations implicit in the 
non-human environment; but, increasingly, 
they depend more on limitations imposed 
by the technological level and by the struc- 
ture and operation of the national social 
order. 

Nations still differ in attitudes, aspirations, 
and expectations as well as in their capacity 
to translate aspirations into solid accom- 
plishments. Notions of what is desirable and 
what is possible, what should be supported 
and what should be resisted, are deeply 
rooted, as Mackinder emphasized, in each 
people’s geographical and other preconcep- 
tions from the past. Time lag between en- 
vironmental change and general awareness 
of such change and the consequences there- 
of is not a new phenomenon. But, because 
of the nature and rate of technological and 
other changes taking place today, the gap 
between image and reality seems to be both 
wider and more dangerous than in any pe- 
riod since the formation of the modern in- 
ternational system. 
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\Suggestions to Contributors 


An important purpose of Conflict Resolution 
lis to stimulate systematic research on inter- 
national processes. The Journal provides a 
‘channel of communication for the research 
and thinking which are already being done, 
| including work directly in this area and work 
hin related areas that is potentially relevant. 
| In addition, the Journal enriches the study of 
international relations by encouraging, within 
the behavioral sciences, a new area of spe- 
cialization. Since the Journal is concerned 
with problem area rather than discipline, it 
provides the interdisciplinary context favor- 
uble to research on international behavior. 
| The Journal provides useful services for 
‘those who are contemplating or are already 
engaged in research, as well as for the general 
reader. Besides a section devoted to theo- 
retical and empirical articles, Conflict Reso- 
lution also includes special departments on 
current research, current literature, discus- 
sions and reviews, correspondence, and an- 
nouncements. 

Since the field delineated for the Journal 
is a new one, bridging the gap between the 
fence disciplines of history and political 





cience and the new methods of the behav- 
joral sciences, the problem of stating what 
@aterials are suitable for publication is not 
asy. The list below is intended to give some 
ncrete examples of the type of material 
which the Editorial Board has in mind. It is 
nderstood that this list is not exhaustive. 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS 


en of xenophobia 


Effects of economic pressures on international re- 


lations 
biological foundations of conflict and co-oper- 
ation 
Reveaphic factors in international relations 
Rilects of modern warfare on popular ethical 
standards 
elationships between population increases and 
war 
he role of religious movements in international 
relations 


? 


Attitudes toward other nations and toward war 
as a function of socialization experiences 

Channels of communication and influence on for- 
eign-policy issues 

Factors in successful federation of peoples with 
diverse cultures 

Emergence of individual responsibility in inter- 
national law 

Semantic analysis of international disagreements 

Economic models of conflict 

Methods of communicating social science find- 
ings to decision-makers and the general public 

The role of elites in foreign-policy decisions 

The decision-making process in foreign relations 

The role of mass media in relation to biases af- 
fecting international relations 

Evaluation of educational programs on interna- 
tional organization 

Effects of student exchange on attitudes 

National stereotypes, their sources and conditions 
of change 

Public perception of the intentions of other na- 
tions 

Sources and components of nationalism 

Mathematical models of armament races 

Cross-cultural studies of war-mindedness in re- 
lation to other aspects of culture 

Analyses of historical examples of prolonged 
peaceful relations between nations 

Analyses of international conferences 

Comparison of industrial conflict with interna- 
tional conflict 

Experimental studies of aggression, threat, and 
intergroup conflict 


Manuscripts submitted to the Journal 
should adhere to the conventions concernin 
reference citations, preparation of tables a 
figures, manuscript format, etc., as described 
in the Manual of Style of the University of 
Chicago Press. 


Manuscripts should be sent to: 
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